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AN ANGEL WITH A BBOOM.: 
(IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.) 
A DUTCH PICTURE. 
BY JOHN JAMES PIATT, 








ASLEEP, I had a dream: 
Awake, as it did seem, 
While the gold-breathing dawn 
Lit dewy lane and lawn 
Without, and on my wall, 
Within, rose-light did fall ;— 
I saw there in my room 
An Angel with a Broom. 
Careful, from side to side, 
Her gentle task she plied; 
Motes, risen as slant rays streamed, 
A mist of cherubs seemed ; 
These, like a halo, wore 
That Sweeper of my floor. 
Then I awoke, in sooth, 
To know the happy truth 
How Love, with holy Duty, 
Gives use its heavenly beauty. 
I saw within my room 
An Angel with a Broom: 
**Pray, what is it you do?” 
**T keep this House for you.” 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE BLACKBIRDS IN THE BEECHWOOD. 
BY J, RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





LAST spring I wandered here by chance ; 
The air stood in a silent trance 

About these gray green Gothic turrets, 
Ruinous towers of lost romance. 


I well remember how I stood 
In that unbudded solitude, 

And heard the din of many blackbirds 
Clamor adown the echoing wood ; 


As if, returned from foreign wars, 
Forgotten peace should heal their scars 

With twang of mildewed silver lute-strings, 
Jangle of dusty old cracked guitars. 


I watched them whirl as small as bees, 

Like strange, dark leaves blown on the breeze, 
Then wheel and settle like weird blossoms 

Budding black in the skeleton trees. 


For weeks those rusty blackwings blew 

Athwart my dreams; I heard anew 
Their tuneless music in the midnight 

Striving to utter a love-note true. 


The memory was but sweet pain, 
Now that the woods were bare again, 

’ And all the ground was bright with beech leaves, 
Whispering under an autumn rain; 


And, ankle-deep in rustling gold, 

I stood and shivered with the cold 
Midway of those deserted towers, 

Hoary hulks that were haunted of old. 


Tnen suddenly I saw o’erhead 

The birds that I had thought long fied, 
A sliding cluster of black crosses 

Glimmering into a glimpse of red 


Far down a dreamy-duskéd west ; 
The twilight rain dropped slow ; half-guessed, 
Half-seen, they passed, and left the beechwood 
Gathering gloom, and tears in my breast. 
CoLuMBua, O. 
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UNHEARD CRITICISM. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





I TALKED with you to-day, all three— 
Two of you lurked unseen— 

Yourself, the boy you used to be, 
And the man you might haye been. 


You said that hopes to dead leaves turned, 
That love was but a gleam, 

Ambition soon to ashes burned, 
Joy was a fleeting dream. 


You never knew that silently 
They smiled at you unseen— 
The ardent boy you used to be, 
And the man you might have been. 
OnTaBio, Caéapa, 
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THE MODERN SUNDAY. 


THE PURITAN SUNDAY BETTER FOR MAN AND BEAST 
THAN THE LICENSE OF MODERN SUNDAY—LAWS 
AGAINST TRAFFIC AND AMUSEMENTS 
SHOULD BE ENFORCED. 








BY THE HON. WM. P. FRYE, 
United States Senator from Maine. 





The Puritan Sunday was too cast iron in its rules; 
but, in my opinion, better for the interests of man and 
beast than the license of the modern Sunday in our great 
cities. England, Scotland and the Canadian Provinces 
are in advance of us in the observance of the Sabbath 
Day. We are gradually, but certainly, opening the doors 
of traffic and amusements, our railroads being leaders in 
these regards. Laws recognizing the Lord’s Day as one 
dedicated to worship, to works of charity and to rest 
from labor should be enforced. 

LEWISTON, ME. 


THE DANGER OF SUNDAY DESECRATION, 


THE GROWING LAXITY OF SUNDAY OBSERVANCE—SHALL 
THE SOUND OF THE CHUK°H BELL BE DROWNED 
BY THE ECHO OF HAMMER AND DRAY?— , 
THE LORD’S DAY A DAY OF JOY. 








BY JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 





The desecration of the Christian Sunday is a social 
danger against which it behooves us to set our face, and 
take timely precautions before it assumes proportions too 
formidable to be easily eradicated. 

A close observer cannot fail to note the dangerous in- 
roads that have been made on the Lord’s Day in our 
country within the last quarter of a century. If these 
encroachments are not checked in time the day may 
come when the religious quiet, now happily reigning in 


our well-ordered cities, will be changed into noise and - 


turbulence, when the sound of the church bell will be 
drowned by the echo of the hammer and the dray, when 
the Bible and the Prayer Book will be supplanted by the 
newspaper and the magazine, when the votaries of the 
theater and the drinking saloon will outnumber the reli- 


gious worshipers, and salutary thoughts of God, of eter- 
nity and of the soul will be choked by the cares of busi- 
ness and by the pleasures and dissipations of the world. 

The Christian Sunday is not to be confounded with 
the Jewish Sabbath. It prescribes the golden mean be- 
tween rigid sabbatarianism on the one hand, and lax in- 
dulgence on the other. The Lord’s Day to the Catholic 
heart is always a day of joy. The Church desires us on 
that day to be cheerful without dissipation, grave and 
religious without sadness and melancholy. She forbids, 
indeed, all unnecessary servile work on that day ; but as 
‘*the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath,” she allows such work whenever charity or neces- 
sity may demand it. And as it isa day consecrated not 
only to religion, but also to relaxation of mindand body, 
she permits us to spend a portion of it in innocent recre- 
ation. In a word, the true conception of the Lord’s Day 
is expressed in the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ This is the 
day which the Lord hath made, let us be glad and rejoice 
therein.” 

BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY OF THE SAB- 
BATH. 
THE JEWISH REGULATIONS—CHRIST’S TEACHING 


ABOUT THE DAY—DID PAUL ABROGATE THE IN- 
STITUTION ?— HOW HE ASSERTED THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE DECALOG. 





BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 





The rest-day originated in Paradise, and was given to 
man before the Fall. We are told (Gen. 2: 2, 3) that 
God rested on the seventh day from his work of creation, 
and therefore ‘* hallowed it”—.e., set it apart as sacred ; 
and it seems to have been so observed. The account of 
the sending of manna in the desert (Gen. 16: 5, 22-30) 
indicates that it was already known to the Israelites. 
This fact is the most reasonable explanation of the 
peculiar form employed in the beginning of the Fourth 
Commandment, ‘‘ Remember the rest-day, to keep it 
holy.” This precept, solemnly announced from the 
flaming summit of Sinai, always held its place in the 
code of Israel; yet the observance of it was neglected at 
times, as Amos (8: 5) tells us there were those in his day 
who said, ‘‘ When will the sabbath be gone that we may 
set forth wheat?” And the historian (2 Chron, 36: 21) 
seems to imply that this desecration was general, since 
he says that the captivity should continue until the 
land ‘ should enjoy her Sabbaths,” those of which she 
had been deprived (cf. Lev. 26 : 34, 35) in the days of in- 
dependence. 

After the return from exile the Jews renewed the 
covenant (Nebem. 10: 31) to observe the day of rest; 
and they kept it with uncompromising fidelity. Indeed, 
they pushed its observance toa foolish extreme. Over- 
locking the gracious design of the institution they made 
it burdensome by a number of minute and absurd regu- 
lations ; ¢. g., forbidding to walk on the grass, because 
that, forsooth, would be a species of thrashing. Not 
content with the simple prohibition of work which the 
commandment contains, they undertook to define 
accurately what work was forbidden, and so they enu- 
merated thirty-nine prohibited works, each one of which 
required further consideration as to its range and mean- 
ing. Reaping being forbidden, we find that when on a 
Sabbath our Lord’s disciples gathered a few ears of grain 
the Pharisees found fault with them (Matt. 12: 1, 2), not 
on account of their plucking the ears, which was per- 
mitted (Deut. 23 : 26), but because they were thus guilty 
of doing reaping work on the rest-day. 

This fact explains the tenor of our Lord’s dealings 
with the subject during his personal ministry. He ob- 
served the day as one of healthful rest, cheerful religious 
service and active benevolence. But these features had 
been utterly obscured by the morbid scrupulosity of the 
rabbins. Hence, when Christ performed miracles of 
healing on the Sabbath, which occurred at least four 
times—the impotent man at Bethesda (John 5: 10), the 
withered hand in the synagog (Mark 3: 2). the woman 
bowed by a spirit of infirmity (Luke 18:14), and the 
man who had the dropsy (Luke 14 : 1-6)—his foes found 
fault with him as a transgressor. He repelled their 
charge with unauswerable force, but in no way im- 
peached the authority of holy time. On the contrary, 

he insisted that works of necessity, as that of the priests 
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in the temple (Matt. 18: 5y, or of mercy. as in healing 
the sick, were entirely lawful on the Sabbath, and per- 
fectly consis‘ent with the design of the institution, For 
himeelf. he habitually observed the rest-day, since Luke 
tells us (4: 16) that at Nazareth “‘ he entered, as his cns- 
tom was, into the synagog on the Sabbath Day,” thus 
setting the example of regular attendance upon public 
worship in the due time and place. Yet he made a claim 
of especial authority as Mersiah over the day of rest, 
saying, as the Synoptic Gospels declare, ‘‘The Son of 
man is lord of the Sabbath.” which must imply that 
while the Sabbath in its essence is perpetual the right of 
modifying and controlling it belongs to Christ, and can 
be exercised only under his authority. 

There are mavy who consider that the Sabbath law 
was abregated by the Apostle Paul in several of his Evis- 
tles, They quote his language in Romans (14: 5, 6): 
**One man esteemeth one day above another; another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let each man be fully as- 
sured in his own mind. He that regardeth the day, 
regardeth it unto the Lord.” Or his words to the Gal- 
lations (4: 10): ‘* Ye observe days and monthe and seasons 
and years,” or to the Colossians (2 : 16. 17): ‘* Letno man 
therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of 
a feast day or a new moon or a Sabbath day; which are 
a shadowof the things to come ; but the body is Chris’s” 
(R. V). There is no doubt that at first sight these pas- 
sages scem to furnish ground for the assertion that the 
Sabbath ‘s abolished under the new dispensation. But 
closer inspection shows that this cannot be the meaning. 

1. The Anvostle in all these passages is referring to the 
Jewich ritual observances which some, in his day, held to 
be binding upon ali believers, Gentiles included. He de- 
clared to the Romans that if any one conscientiously 
observed this ritual in regard to davs of feasting or fast- 
ing, he was at liberty to do so. But to the Galatians 
who, misled bv false teachers, went back to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments of an obsolete dispensation, and 
exchanged the Gospel freedom of faith for the bondage 
of a burdensome ritual, he said: “I am afraid of you, 
lest by anv means I have bestowed labor upon you in 
vain.” Their observances were tantamount to a discard- 
ing of Christ (Gal 5:2), because they thus adopted an- 
other mode of j: stification than the free grace of Christ. 
And his words to the Colessians are acaution against the 
same error. He guards them against it by saying that 
the Mosaic ordinances were only temporary types and 
shadows; but the substantial reality is found in the 
Christian dispensation. The Apostle would allow any 
Jewish believer to observe the rites to which he had been 
accustomed, but the moment that these were enjoined as 
indispensable upon others he sourds an alarm. His 
caution would include the Sabbath, if that were a Jewi-h 
institution. but it is not, having origimally been ap- 
pointed in Paradise, and having a world-wide application. 
The ways in which the Jews observed it and the penalty 
they attached to its violation have all passed awav; but 
the institution itself remainsin full force. One day in 
seven always was, and while the world stands, always 
will be, set apart as ‘* holy.” 

2. To constrne Paul’s utterances as many do would 
make him repeal the Ten Commandments, becanse it 
would abolish the fourth (see James 2: 10,11). But he 
was verv far from doing any such thing. In the Ep’stle 
to the Romans he commends love as ‘‘ the fulfilling of 
the law”; and to show what law he means, goes on to 
quote the sixth precept, the seventh, the eighth and the 
terth, and then adds: ‘‘ If there be any other command- 
ment it is summed up in this word, Thou shalt leve thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Could there be a more explicit 
assertion of the authority of the Decalog? So afterward 
in writing to the Ephesians (2:11) he confirms his direc- 
tion to children to obey their parents by quoting at 
length the Fifth Commandment. It appears. then, that 
the great Apostle acknowleiged the continuing and 
universal validity of ‘“‘the ten conmandments which 
the Lord spake out of the midst of the fire” (Deut. 10: 4). 
He did not, could not, mean to except any of them. To 
insist that he did involves him in hopeless self.contra- 
diction. 

The change of the day leaves the fourth command un- 
impaired. ‘‘Sabbath,” as all men know, means rest ; 
and if we read the command interpreting rather than 
transliterating the Hebrew term, the precept will be 
found to apply to our day as well as to the old economy, 
For the change from the seventh day of the week to the 
first, there is no direct precept, a fact of which the 
modern Jidaizing Sabbatarians make a great deal. But 
we hold that there is a clear implication of divine 
authority in the fact that on the day of his resurrection 
our Lord appeared five different times to his disciples, 
that precisely a week afterward he app2ared again to the 
eleven, that Pentecost occurred on the first day of the 
week, that the c' rch at Troas assembled for worship 
on the first day (Acts 20:7), that Paul enjoined the 
Galatian and Corinthian churches to ‘lay by in store” 
on that day for charitable purposes (1 Cor, 16: 2), and 
that the Apostle John received the wondrous visions of 
the Ap~calv pse on ‘‘ the Lord's Day” (Rv. 1: 10), which 
could have been no other than the Christian rest-day. 
This is greatly confirmed by the uniform practice of the 
early Church, All the references of the primitive 
writers to weekly worship state it to have been on the 
first day of the week. Taere is nota single exception. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


What possible explanation can there be of this fact other 
than that Christians believed the observance to be of 
divine authoritv? The week at thattime was not known 
in the Roman Empire as a regular division of time, nor 
was there any weekly festival to the sun or to any other 
being or objec’; so that we must adopt the view of the 
historic Church that the early believers celebrated the 
first day of the week as a perpetual memorial of the 
Lord’s resurrection and as taking the place of the Sab- 
bath ; and that they did this, believing it to be in accord- 
ance with the will of God and in honor of him who 
claimeth to be lord even of the Sabba h Day. 

Pliny the younger. abont 112 a.p., wrote to the Em- 
peror Trajan that the Christians were wont to meet ona 
stated day and sing to Christ as God. etc. If this day 
had been the seventh, or Sabbath, Pliny would have 
mentioned it, since all educated men of the time were 
familiar with the name of the Jewish festival. What, 
then, could have been the stated day but the Lord’s Day ? 

New York City. 


THE JEWISH SABBATH AND THE LORD’S DAY. 


SUNDAY NOT A CONTINUATION OF THE JEWISH SAB- 
BATH—THE USAGE OF THE APOSTLES AND 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH—BOTH DAYS OB- 

SERVED CONCURRENTLY—NO 
LAW OF THE SABBATH 
FOR CHRISTIANS. 








BY PROF. J. HENRY THAYER, D.D., LITT.D., 
Of Harvard University Divinity School. 





In strictness of speech, for the Christian there is no 
‘‘law of the Sabbath.” The Sabbath is an integral and 
distinctive part of Judaism ; and Judaism for the Chris- 
tian is ‘‘antiquated and abrogated” by Christianity. The 
term ‘‘ Sabbath,” to be sure, is largely used in certain 
circles to designate the Christian day of rest, which is 
more accurately called ‘‘ the Lord’s Day,” ‘ the first day 
of the week,” or, in secular speech, ‘‘Sunday.” But 
there is no warrant in the records of primitive Christian- 
ity —either in the words of our Lord and of his Apostles, 
or in extra-canonical literature—for the allegation that 
this Christian day of rest was ever identified with the 
Jewish, or regarded as its continuation, or invested with 
its sacredness, or upheld by the positive enactments and 
sanctions connected with the Sabbath in the earlier 
Scriptures, 

The enemies of Jesus charged him repeatedly with 
breach of the Sabhath (John 5: 10-18; 9:16; Matt. 12: 
1 sq.; Luke 13: 14 sq.): for he again and again wrought 
cures on that day. But itis not always easy to deter- 
mine how far their charge rested on the letterof the law, 
and how far it got color from his disregard of the expan- 
sions and perversions of the law which were then cur- 
rent. It is claimed that he expressly asserted the uni- 
vereality and permanence of the law of the Sabbath by 
declaring (Mark 2: 27), that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for 
man”—i.e., mankind. But to infer that this saying was 
intended to teach that the Jewish institution was designed 
not for asingle people, but for the whole human race, is 
qnite to miss the point. No such contrast is hinted atin 
the context. The statement is a simple recognition of 
relative dignity ; an enunciation of the principle that 
human welfare must take precedence of external observ- 
ances—or, as the evangelist Matthew puts it (12: 7), in 
the parallel narrative, that mercy is more than sacrifice ; 
that if, on occasion, ei‘her must give way, it should not 
be the one for whose behoof the law was made ; inshort, 
the saying utters in substance the truth contained in the 
proverb, ‘‘ Necessity knows no law.” By this saving, 
therefore, Jesus is so far from affirming the permanent 
and universal obligatoriness of the law of the Sabbath 
that he expressly se's that law aside when it clashes with 
human interests, Indeed, one might plausibly claim it 
as an inference or suggetion from the lordship over the 
Sabbath appropriated by the Son of Man en this occa- 
sion, that, if such lordship inheres in him, the repre- 
sentative man and pattern for the race, it is measurably 
the prerogative also of every member of the race who 
follows him. But this reasoning will hardly be pressed. 
Notwithstanding the charges of his enemies, however, 
we have no reason to doubt that he who was ‘ born 
under the law ” habitually observed the Sabbath, tho not 
according to the petty external puoctiliousness which he 
censured in the Pharisees. While he vindicated beneficent 
activity as befitting the day (John 5: 17), in, opposi:ion 
to the stagnation which his contemporaries mistook for 
obedience, it was his custom, we are told (Luke 4: 16) 
to frequent the synagogs on the Sabbath. 

When we come to the Apostles and the early Church 
we meet with indications—plain, tho at first slight—of a 
change in the usage. We read, indeed, that the disciples 
restrained their desire to pay the last sad offices to the 
body of their Master, and ‘‘ rested on the Sabbath accord- 
ing to the commandment” (Lake 23: 56). But on the 
next day, ‘* the first day of the week,” the report of his 
resurrection had gathered the little compavy together, 
and then occurre’ his firat recorded appearance to them 
as a body (Luke 21: 33-36), at which interview he is 
represented by both Luke aad John as conferring on the 
Apostles the comm'ssion to become his puolic witnesses, 
and to preach remission of sins in his name among all 
nations (Luke 24: 47, 48; Joha 20: 21, 23)—in a word, 
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as effectively organizing the Church and its ministries, 
One week later, as the record tells us (John 20: 26), the 
seme day of the week was honored by 4 similar visible 
appearance of the risen one to his reassembled disciples, 
According to the Fourth Gospel (18: 28). and the belief 
of many in the early Church, the Pentecostal gift of the 
Holy Ghost also fell on the same dsy of the week. It 
would be surprising if these events did not make the day 
memorable to them. As a mutter of fact, from this time 
on the first day of the week comes int» prominence. The 
Apostle Paul directs the Corinthian Christians (tf Cor. 16: 
2) to lay aside something ‘‘every first day of the week,” 
to be sent in relief to their indigent brethren at Jerusa- 
lem. and says he has given the same order to the church- 
es in Galatia. At Troas itis ‘‘ upon the first day of the 
week” (Acts 20: 7) that the disciples ‘‘were gathered 
together to break bread,” and ‘‘ Paul discoursed . . . 
until midnight,” 

No doubt the early Christians, in Palestine certainly, 
continued to keep the Sabbath, down at least to the de- 
struction of the temple by Titus. We find (Acts 3: 1) 
Peter and John *‘ going up into the temple at the [Jew- 
ish] hour of prayer,” and the former observing the same 
devotional season again in private (ch 10:30). ‘ False 
witnesses,” indeed, testify against Stephen thar he alleges 
that ** Jesns of Nazireth sholl change the customs which 
Moses delivered” (Acts 6:14). Butit isnoteworthy that 
James and his associates at Jerusalem, in repeating to 
Paul the charge against him on occasion of his last visit 
there, assert (Acts 21:20) that the many thousands of 
believers among the Jews “are all z2alous for the law,” 
and accuse the Apostle to the Gentiles of ** telling con- 
verts to forsake Moses” and not to ‘‘ walk after the cus- 
toms” ; and that he does not hesitate publicly to conform 
to Jewish ceremonial observances in proof of the fact 
that he is ‘‘ walking orderly, keeping the law’ (ve. 24), 
And even on his arrival at Rome as a prisoner, he de- 
clares to the leading men among the Jews that he has 
* done nothing against the people, or the cusioms of the 
fathers’ (28:17). But it should not be overlooked that, 
at the so-called Council at Jerusalem (c. A.D. 51; see 
Acts 15), no mention is made by anybody of tne observ- 
ance or non-observance of the Sabbath. Indeed, we read 
expressly that the first Christians ‘‘ continued stedfartly 
with one accord in the temple and breaking bread at 
home” (Acts 2 : 46), thus conjoining Jewish and distinc- 
tively Christian observances. These numerous facts 
tend to show not only how destitute of evidence, but how 
at variance with what we know of the state of things, is 
the assertion that the Christian day of rest was an inten- 
tional substitution by the Apostles for the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The rites and observances of both religions con- 
tinued for an indefinite time to co-exist. Corroboration 
of this may be found in the incongruous combination of 
ritualism and morals making up the so-called Decree in 
Acts 15—a concordat, as ic was, for mixed churches dur- 
ing a transition period. 

Ia point of fact we are not without traces in the New 
Testament of varying usage respecting the day of rest 
itself. The proneness of the Galatian Christians to attach 
importance to the observance of ‘‘ days” (see Gal. 4: 10, 
where the context makes it clear that the Jewi~h Sab- 
bath is certainly, if not exclusively referred to), causes 
the Apostle to exclaim that he fears all his endeavors to 
make them Coristians are in vain. But in writing to 
the Romans, he recognizes the lawfulness of divergent 
practice, whether relating to the Jewish or the Christian 
festival : ‘*Onoe man esteemeth one day sbove another ; 
another esteemeth every day alike” (14: 5). Ard again, 
a few years laier, he charges the Colossians (2: 16) to let 
no man call them to account as respect; the observance 
of a feast day, or a new moon, or a Subbatb. mere ty pes 
and suggestions, as such ordinances were of the bless- 
ings of the Gospel. 

The passages hitherto cited, tho not all which the 
New Testament contains relative to our topic, are be- 
lieved fairly to represent its position. They show that 
Jesus persistently opposed a servile observance of the 
Sabbath, that after his resurreciion a new day began to 
come into religious use among Christians, and that 
while his disciples in Palestine at least treat the Sabbath 
with much of their old deference, elsewhere a scrupu- 
lous observance of it was held to be a symptom of 
apostasy, and individual liberty in reference to it was 
vindicated on principle. 

Pretty soon, however, the practice of Christians con- 
centrates more and more upon the First day, as the 
weekly religious festival, and the Sabbath in Christian 
circles sinks into desuetude. Precisely when and under 
what influences thechange was wrought is not matter of 
record. The initial impulse to it was given, as we have 
seen, by the resurrection. Itis as probable as it was 
natural, that when the glory of ‘‘ the ministration of the 
Spirit” became more and more apparent, it should cast 
into the shade the ministration of the letter ; that as the 
line of demarcation between Christians and Jews be- 
came more and more sharply defined, through the perse- 
cution of the former by the latter(Ac 58: 1; 1 Thess 2: 
14, 15), and by reason of the extension of the new reli- 
gion beyond the confines of Palestine and the const quent 
accession to the Church of multitudes who had been 
born heathen, one of the dis:inctive badges of Judaism 
should be held in less and less esteem, The neglect of 
the Sabbath was one incident in that process, partly 
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traceable in the Book of Acts, by which the Jewish 
Messiah came to be recognized as the Savior of the 
world. At any rate,that the observance of the Lord's 
Day early became general, not tosay universal, is shown 
by every extant relic of extra-canonical literature which 
touches on the subject. 

There is not room to give the evidence fully here, 
But it begins with the Epistle of Barnabas, which schol- 
ars like Weizsacker and the late Bishop Lightfoot date 
before the year 80, and comes from regions widely sep- 
arated, and from writers both Pagan (like Pliny) and 
Christian. New discoveries, too, such as the Teaching 
(14), the Gospel of Peter (9), the Apology of Aristides 
(14 and 15), either directly or indirectly confirm the view 
that the Lord’s Day was something other and different 
from the Jewish sabbatical institution. Indeed, Barnabas 
(15) expressly contrasts “ the eighth day” (as he calls 
ii) with the Sabbath. So, too, does Ignatius (c. A.D. 115; 
Ad Magnes. 9), describing Christians as ‘‘ no longer sab- 
batizing, but living after the Lord’s Day”; so Jusfin 
Martyr (Apol, 1, 67); and Irenzus and Tertullian bear 
witness tbat kneeling in prayer and fasting were held 
to be incompatible with the glad significance of the day. 
Indeed, Tertullian (De Orat. 23) at the close of the second 
century, seems to be the only Christian writer for three 
hundred years or more who says anything about absti- 
nence from labor on the Lord’s Day. Further, it ap- 
pears that at least from Justin Martyr's time (the middle 
of tne second century ; see Dial. c. Tryph. 47, p. 266 b.) 
down to the middle of the fourth (Eusebius, H. E. 3, 27, 5) 
there were Christians who observed the Sabbath just 
like the Jews, and the Lord’s Day also. Certainly both 
days were not kept in obedience to the Fourth Command- 
ment! Nay, we areexpressly told that they observed the 
Lord’s Day, ‘‘like other Christians, in memory of his 
resurrection.” In a word, the early Church expressly 
dissociated the Lord’s Day from the Sabbath, and placed 
the observance of the former on independent grounds, 
For a Caristian, therefore, with whom apostolic and 
primitive opinion and practice have weight, the Sab- 
bath in strictness of speech no longer exists. 

But further: Should it be maintained that the current 
use of language has so extended the compass of the term 
‘Sabbath ” that it covers the Lord’s Day, we should note 
that even so there is and can be for a biblical Christian 
no law of the Sabbath. That phrase is understood to re- 
fer to the Sabbatical commands given in the Mosaic law. 
But the New Testament teaches with the greatest clear- 
ness, emphasis and reiteration that the Christian is no 
longer subject to that law. It is not strictly accurate, 
indeed, to say that the law has been ‘“‘abolished.” It is 
unbiblical, moreover, to make distinctions between pre- 
cept and precept; to classify the law’s requirements as 
civil, ceremonial, moral, etc., and allege that the law of 
the Sabbath, having been taken into the Decalog, is as 
universally and permanently binding as the prohibitions 
relative to stealing, murder, and the rest with which it 
is associated. Neither is it necessary to plunge into dis- 
quisitions about the antiquity of the institution, or the 
interpretation of the word ‘‘ Remember” in the Fourth 
Commandment, nor to thread the subtle arguments 
which ¢ffirm the validity of the Commandment while 
conceding the temporariness of the specifications and 
sanctions explaining and enforcing it. Yet those who 
have an appetite for such matters should remember that 
the Mosaic legislation, like other legislation, was an ap- 
plicatioa of general principles to given persons and con- 
ditions ; that under it ‘“‘ some things are commanded be- 
cause they are right, and some things are right because 
they are commanded”; and further, that it is question- 
able obedience to a law to transfer to one day what it 
demands on another, and to fulfill its requirements 
twenty-four hours behind time. But for the practical 
guidance of the biblical Christian such discussions are 
worthless. For him the germinal principle of all right- 
eous law, the principle enunciated by his Master (Matt. 
22; 40), and echoed by the Apostle (Rom. 13: 10), suf- 
fices. For him Paul’s utter renunciation of the Law is 
admonitory and authoritative: ‘‘The rightéous shall 
live by faith, and the law is not of faith” (Gal. iii. 12). 

For a Christian man, then, there is no ‘‘ law of the 
Sabbath”: 1, because the Sabbath is a Jewish institution; 
2, because the Christiin is free from the obligations of 
the Jewish law ; and 3, because the teaching and prac- 
tice of the Christian Church for centuries indisputably 
and abundantly substantiates these positions. 

The necessity for laying stress on these truths has by 
no means passed away. When a leading metropolitan 
minister can say, as one did to the writer, ‘‘ Ualess I 
can give my people a ‘ Thus saith the Lord’ for keeping 
the Sabbath, even the deacons of my church will go 
a pleasuring Sundays,” he should be told that, according 
to that utterance, neither he nor his deacons have yet 
learned which be the first principles of distinctively 
Christian conduct. Such a pastor should preach a ser- 
mon to himself and his flock on Rom. 6: 14, and get 
Some conception of the liberty and the loyalty of a for- 
given sinner whose Redeemer puts him on his honor. 
When a theological student, on the way home from 
church, to the req est of a mother in Israel that he will 
lend her momentary assistance in rescuing her property, 
overtaken through no fault of hers in a sudden shower, 
replies that God commands him ‘‘to do no manner of 
work on the Sabbath”—surely some one should take 
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such a blind guide and show him the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. The habitual attitude and speech of 
many well-meaning people on this subject half tempts 
one at times to break out in the downright words of 
Luther : ‘‘ Moses here! Moses there! Go to the Jews 
with your Moses, I’m a Christian.” 

Not a few persons, thoroughly convinced that as 
Christians they are ‘‘no longer under the law but under 
grace,” persons who have felt the elevating and con- 
straining power of love to their crucified Master, hesitate 
to expose current misconceptions about the Sacred Day, 
lest they should seem to ‘‘ put themselves on the wrong 
side.” But such persons forget that nothing is more 
helpful to the truth than—the truth ; that when the os- 
tensible prop of a structure is shown to be shaky, it be- 
gets doubt about the stability of the structure; that 
many judicious and thoughtful minds are kept from es- 
pousing a good cause by well founded misgivings about 
the validity of the arguments by which it is advocated ; 
that only after erroneous pretexts and exaggera'ed de- 
mands have been swept away will its just claims be seen 
and felt to be peremptory. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mags. 


SABBATH AND SUNDAY IN THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH.* 





CHRIST TAUGHT THAT PROPER OBSERVANCE CONSISTS 
IN REFRAINING FROM ORDINARY LAsOR AND IN 
DOING GOOD—PAUL’S POSITION—SUNDAY NOT 
A CONTINUATION OF THE JEWISH SAB- 

BATH, BUT A WEEKLY EASTER 
FESTIVAL. 





BY PROF. TH. ZAHN, 
Hniversity of Erlangen. 


Christ never admitted that in regard to Sabbath ob- 
servance or any other point he had broken the Law. 
He proves to his opponents from the Law itself; which 
he too regarded as sacred, that the Lawgiver had higher 
objects than the mere ceremonial sanctification of the 
Sabbath, and that even priests and laymen had been in- 
structed by the Law itself to violate the letter of the 
commandment by various actions. He shows from 
sacred history that the sainted heroes of the Old Dispen- 
sation hud in the need of the hour broken through the 
ceremonial ordinances, without on that account incurring 
the criticism of thesacred writers or of later generations. 
He appeals to the wording of the Fourth Command- 
ment which enjoias upon the Israelites a rest on the 
Sabbath Day in imitation of the rest of God after the six 
days’ creation. From this Christ draws the conclusion 
that in accordance with the original import of the com- 
mandment, the observance of this day does not consist 
in inactivity, but in a different and higher kind of activ- 
ity ; for that Sabbath of God, which the Israelite was to 
imitate, still continues and is filled with the world pre- 
serving activity of God. In this way Christ and his dis- 
ciples show that they are true Israelites when they on 
the Sabbath Day desist from the work which is proper 
for other days, but that, on the other hand, they sanctify 
the Sabbath Day by doing good. And itis not even a 
formal violation of the Law, but only the rediscovery of 
its original purport and the plain declaration of what is 
self evidently true, when Christ declares that the Sab- 
bath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath. 

Christ and his followers indeed belong to a new order 
of things ; and they constitute a congregation which es- 
sentially goes beyond Israel and its revealed Law and its 
cultus bounded by time and place. And yet for the sake 
of the tax collector and not to cause offense to the Jewish 
legalists, Christ orders Peter to pay the temple tax for 
both. As long as the temple still stood and the people 
whose sanctuary it was continued as a nation to await 
his judgment, so long it was, in accordance with the wish 
of Christ, the duty of Jewish Christianity over against 
the Jewish people and their cultus, to circumscribe the 
use of its liberty by the law of love over against the peo- 
ple of God. 

But Christ’s leadings and example could no longer be 
fully applied when the faith of Christianity had gone out 
beyond the limits of Palestine, and congregation; of pre- 
dominantly Gentile origin began to spring 1p. The 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul, proceec«:! from 
the standpoint that the Mosaic Law had been g:ven to 
the children of Israel, and only to them, and was not at 
all intended to be the norm of life for the Church com- 
posed of all kinds of peoples. While maintaining the 
deepest of respect and fully convinced that the historic 
mission of Israel had not yet been fulfilled, he was yet 
from the very outset convinced that this people was not 
to incorporate all the other nations with itself. Rather 
the Christian Church was to have room for both the 
Jews and the Gentiles, without requiring the latter, by 
adopting the Law or a part of the Law, to become haif 
Jews. Faith in Christ as the Son of God was the 
sole condition of becoming Christians. And yet another 
step the Apostle boldly took. He appealed directly to 
the Gentiles, associated with them, and led them 
to become Christians without first having been 
brought into relation to Judaism. He and his co- 
adjutors were compelled to discard the Jewish laws 
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concerning eating and other ordinances, or their words 
concerning the saving power of the Gospel and the lib- 
erty of the Christian would be stamped as false by their 
own conduct. In this way Paul became a Greek to the 
Greeks. But his principles and practices met witha 
powerful opposition. A struggle arose which consumed 
half the life and strength of the Apostle. When he saw 
that the Judaistic party was beginning to gain influence 
among the Gentile Christians, and an observance of cer- 
tain days and times was emphasized, he regarded this 
as a return of the Gentile-born Christians unto_ their 
former heathendom (Gal. 4: 8-11). Paul knew full well 
that this was nothing but a phase of Judaism, trying 
to force its way into the Gentile Church. Paul, there- 
fore, earnestly declares that every observance of regu- 
larly returning days and times, that proceeds from the 
standpoint that these times and days by virtue of a cer- 
tain and universal ordinance were holy and the binding 
of the consciences of all by changes in the moon or the 
position of the sun, was a dependence on the creature in- 
consistent with the knowledge of the living God and the 
faith of the Christian, elevating him to the position of a 
child of God, superior to all created things. 

The position of principle on the part of St. Paul raises 
the question as to his own relation to the observance of 
theLaw. His freedom at times to observe the law of the 
fathers and at times to ignore it, was rooted in his con- 
viction that no ceremonial ordinance was a constituent 
part of religion, a condition of salvation; and that no 
suitable order of worship or of congregational life was a 
hindrance to salvation. 

Under these circumstances the observance of Sun- 
day among the early Christians assumed a peculiar char- 
acter. It never entered the minds of the Christians of 
the first three centuries to regard Sunday as a con- 
tinuation of the Jewish Sabbath, or to callit the Sabbath. 
Not until the fourth and fifth centuries do we find the 
beginnings of this way of regarding the subject. The 
early Christians called it not Sunday, but the Lord’s 
Day. If we should ask the Christians of the first centu- 
ries, the oldest witnesses of the idea of Sunday, for the 
special reason why they observed just this day, thef will 
answer with great unanimity, We celebrate this day be- 
cause Christ on thisday arose from the dead. Sun- 
day was a weekly recurring Easter festival. Therefore, 
too, it was in every particular conceived as a day of joy. 
That on these festival days ordinary work was left aside 
as much as possible was a matter of course. But it is 
significant for the earliest idea of Sunday that in the 
earliest Church literature there is virtually nothing said 
about this point. Even as late as the fourth century 
nothing is said except that as far as possible Sunday 
should be marked by rest from labor. In the writings of 
the first three centuries there is but a single passage in 
which even as much as a mention is made of rest from 
labor on Sunday. 

The early Christians understood the third [fourth] com- 
mandment to refer, not to the recurrence of a weekly, 
monthly or yearly day, but to the cleansing from sin and 
to the doing of good deeds with a good conscience, and 
in peace, and in ta: hope of the eternal Sabbath which 
awaited the children »¢ «>d, The observance of Sunday 
for them stood in n> connection with this command- 
ment. For them this ooservance was at all times a 
product of Christian custom, and no distinction was 
made by them between Sunday and the other festival 
days which celebrated the memory of the great deeds of 
salvation, and drew forth the expression of gratitude by 
a service in the house of the Lord. It was not a com- 
mand of God or of Christ, but the interests of the congre- 
gation, which cannoc exist without a regular service 
and worship, and the duty of taking part in the life and 
work of the congregation, that in those days made the 
observance of Sunday a matter of conscience for the 
Christians. In the third century it was not yet regarded 
as heretical to teach, with Origen (‘‘ Contra Celsum,” 
VIII, 22 sq.; cf., also, Clemens Alex., ‘“‘ Strom.” VII, 
35), that a perfect Christian did not stand in need of any 
particular holy days, for he at all times was living in the 
works, words and thoughts of the Logos, his real Lord, 
and was as a consequence celebrating the Lord’s Day at 
all times; and that only the mass of common Christians, 
who did pot appreciate this ideal of holiness, needed 
such an external arrangement as a fixed day of worship. 


CONCERNING BLUE LAWS. 


COLONIAL CONNECTICUT FREE FROM AUSTERE OR MED- 
DLESOME LEGISLATION—PETERS’S LYING HISTORY 
—HE IS SOLE AUTHORITY FOR THE * BLUE 
LAWS”—REPUTATION OF HIS GROSS 
SLANDERS, 
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It is one of the strange freaks of what, for lack of a 
better name, we call history, that the reproach of ‘‘ blue 
laws” should have become attached to those two com- 
monwealths of the seventeenth century, which, of all 
States then existing, were most free from austere or 
meddlesome legislation. Everywhere in Christendom, 
in that age, there were sumptuary laws, and laws for 
the enforcement of religious duties, and laws for the 
suppression of opinions deemed false and mischievous 
and cruel laws, making lavish use of the death penalty, 
and meddlesome laws interfering with small matter, 
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which law does more wisely to let alone. Will some of 
the demagogs who are sneering in the New York dailies, 
abon' this time, at ‘‘ Connecticut Blue Laws” have the 
kindness to refer us to any extant statute book of that 
perioi, of anv jurisdiction, whether in Europe or in 
America, that is 39 clear of such blemishes as the 
statute books of the two noble little republics whose com- 
bined territory is included within the boundaries of 
Connecticut ? 

This pre-eninence of Connecticut as an example of 
wise legislation is offset by another distinction, of a 
different sort, The little State that is the birthplace of 
8? many heroes, sages and saints, is also distinguished as 
having given birth to the greatest liar known in litera- 
ture. Iam aware that this title is claimed by Macaulay 
for his favorite, Bertrand Barére. I have never read 
Buirére’s ** Mémoires.” and doubtless it is becoming in 
me to speak with diffilence. But I cannot resist the 
conviction that if Mwcaulay had read lying Sam Peters’s 
‘General History of Connecticut” he wouli have yielded 
his claim for the Frenchman in favor of the New Eng- 
land champion, Inthe splendid audacity of his lying, 
in the deliberate and stulious malignity of it, in the cir- 
cuuistantiality and long-drawn detail of it, and withal in 
the gratuitousness of it, with which, when no purpose of 
malice or revenge is to be accomplished, he still goes 
lying on, out of sheer delight in mendacity for its own 
sake, the Reverend Samuel Peters, LL.D., is without a 
peer. Peters is the sole authority for the Blue Laws. 

Curiously enough, it has come about that his effront- 
ery of lying, ‘‘ gross as a mountain, open, palpable,” has 
won for Peters’s inventions the measure of public credit 
that attendsthem. The author wasa Tory refugee in 
Eogland during the War of Independence, and printed 
his slander on his native country there, to curry favor 
with her enemies. But even in E.gland his book was 
at once recogaized for what it was worth. The Monthly 
Review said : ‘‘ We observe in it so many marks of party 
spleen and idle credulity, that we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it altogether unworthy of the public attention.” 
Comtng back to America, it was not considered to be 
worth ‘contradicting. Thus, by virtue of being such 
self-evident falsehoods that it was needless to deny them, 
Peters’s lies have sneaked into history. After a genera- 
tion or two had passed English writers, that might 
have known better, but did not care to, began to quote 
them in their sneering attacks on the Puritans and on 
America; to allude to them became a favorite figure of 
rhetoric with Southern politicians and with all who 
hated or dreaded the influence of New England; and 
there were not wanting sons of Connecticut ‘ with souls 
so dead” as to take pleasure in propagating these 
slanders upon their own mother. 

There is no longer the shadow of an excuse (there 
never has been the substance of one) for any man’s re- 
peating the hundred-times refuted calumny about the 
‘* Blue Laws of Connecticut.” It was exploded by Pro- 
fess: r Kingsley in his ‘* Historical Discourse ” (1838), and 
by Dr. Bacon in his ‘‘ Thirteen Historical Di-courses ” 
(1839), and by William L Kingsley in a thorough review 
in The New Englander (April, 1871), and finally (to 
mention no Others) completely, couclusively, exhaust- 
ively, by Dr. James Hammond Trumbull, in his volume, 
‘The True Blue. Laws of Connecticucs and New Haven 
avd the False Biue-Laws invented by the Rev. Samuel 
Peters”; Hartford 1876. There were ** blue laws” in 
England at that time—laws by which absence from 
church was punished by imprisonment, by banishment, 
by death; laws by which nonconformity to the Estab- 
lished Church was punished by exclusion from every 
liberal profession and every offi:e of trust; laws by 
which eating meat on Friday was puvished by fine and 
imprisonment ; laws against tennis, and dice, and cards, 
and quoits ; laws by which b-ggars, and’ peddlers, and 
wandering minstrels should be ‘‘ stripped naked from 
the middle upward and openly whipped until his or her 
body be bloody,” and not reforming should be banished, 
and returning should be put to death; laws against 
witcbcrafr, not on paper only, nor execu'ed only under 
the «xcicement of a transient local panic in the seven- 
teenth cen'ury, but executed in hundreds aad huadre is 
of cases, reachiog d »wn late into the eighteenth century, 

There were ** blue laws” in Virgunia —laws punishing 
profane swearing by thrusting a bvodkin through the 
tongue, and, for the third offense, by death; laws re ,uir- 
ing every man and woman to attend church twice a day, 
under pain of tine, or whipping, or the galleys, and to 
attend twice on the Sibbath, under pain of fire, or whip- 
ping. or (for the third offense) of death ; laws forbidding 
utterances against the colony government, under pain, 
for the first offense, of three several whippings, for the 
second, of the galleys for three years, and for the third, 
of death; laws punishing with deato the killing of an- 
other man’s hog; laws forbidding any but Episcopalian 
mini-ters to preic1 publicly or privately, and banishiag 
all Noaconformists, Procestant or Catholic; laws pun- 
ishing Q iake:s with banishment, and ia case of their 
return with death; and sumptuary laws about men’s 
and women’s dress. 

In New York there were, not ** blue laws,” but worse— 
edicts of governor or council, ioflicting torture on sus- 
pected prisoners, and cruel and unusuai puvishments on 
convicts; silencing or baaishing or crushing with im- 
possible fines all Caristian ministers, excep: those of the 
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State Church, Dutch or English, and forcing an exotic 
Church on an unwilling people. 

How came it to pass that in comparison withall gov- 
ernments then existing, in Europe or America, the little 
States of Connecticut and New Haven ,were distin- 
guished by their greater freedom from ‘blue laws”? 
How came it that the statute books of those two repub- 
lics here in the wilderness were the wisest, the freest, the 
most humane codes then extant in Christendom? Some- 
thing of this is due, doubtless, to the surpassing states- 
manship of such men as Hooker and Ludlow, Eaton and 
Davenport. But more is due to the great Puritan 
principle which here, for the first time wrought in per- 
fect freedom—the priaciple of following the Scriptures— 
according to which these colonists buried in the ocean 
the common law, the statute law, the civil law, and the 
canon law, and went back to the laws of Moses. 

“The greatest and boldest improvement which has heen 
made in criminal jurisprudence, by any one act, since the 
dark ages, was that which was made by our fathers when 
they determined ‘that the judicial laws of God, as they 
were delivered by Moses, and as they area fence to the 
moral law, being neither typical nor ceremonial nor having 
avy reference to Canaan, shall be accounted of moral 
equity and generally bind all offenders and be a rule to all 
the courts.’”’ 

NORWICH, Conn. 


THE SUNDAY OF THE PURITAN COLONIES. 


OBSERVANCE OF SATURDAY NIGHT AS PART OF THE 
SABBATH—THE RELIGIOUS EXERCISES—NON. PURI- 
TANS REQUIRED TO CONFORM TO THE CUs- 
TOMS—THE PENALTIES IMPOSEO—THE 
PRACTICE OF CHURCHGOING. 








BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 





It seems impossible for us to-day, even with vivid im- 
agination, to enter fully into or comprehend the severity 
of the religious temperament of our New England an- 
cestors, those men of Puritan faith and Puritan fears. 
Carlyle says ‘‘ Puritanism has grown inarticulate, has 
grown unintelligible to us”; their somber words find lit- 
tle response in our hearts to-day. It is more possible, 
through the help of record, tradition and lingering cus- 
tom, to portray the Puritan Sabbath of colonial days. 
Through record ; for court laws, church and town ac- 
count books, lists and records, ancient letters and old- 
time sermons furnish us abundant material for the 
formation of exact outline. Through tradition; for 
written and related story furnish color to this outlined 
form. Through lingering customs, which seem to put 
us in close touch with those formal holy days. 

Many customs and observances of the day lingered 
long in New England ; sometimes after the special aspect 
of the day which had originally caused or given shape 
to the observance had become wholly obsolete. Many 
persons remember these religious bequests of Puritanism ; 
some few still heed them. The observance of Saturday 
night as a part of the Sabbath is one of these last relics 
of colonial religious life. The Puritan found in Scrip- 
ture support for this regard of Saturday night in the 
words ‘*The evening and the morning were the first 
day.” The Puritan ministers carefully taught and en- 
forced this conception of the exact hours and duration 
of the Sabbath. Cotton Mather wrote of his grand- 
father, old John Cotton, the minister of the first church 
of Boston : 

‘*The Sabbath he begun the evening before, for which 
keeping from evening to evening he wrote arguments be- 
fore his coming to New England, and I suppose ’twas from 
his reason and practice that the Christiansof New England 
have generally done so too.’’ 

It may have been through this advice of John Cotton 
that instructions were sent from England to the New 
E gland plantation that 

“All should surcease their labour every Satterday 
throughout the yeare at three of the clock in the after- 
noone, and that they spend the rest of the day in catechiz- 
ing preparagon for the Sabeth as the ministers shall 
direct.” 

Doubtless the ministers desired that their parishioners 
should spend both Saturday afternoon and Sunday as 
was the manner in their own homes, and many accounts 
remain to us of the way in which the families of the 
preachers passed the long Sabbath hours; from Satur- 
day’s setting sun prayer, catechizing, exposition of the 
Scriptures, private sermons, psalm-singing, rigidly filled 
all the waking minutes which were not spent in public 
worship. In these services the servants of the house- 
hold had their full share, It does not appear strange to 
us that one pious minister wrote sadly and deploringly 
back to England that he found it very hard to get a 
servant in the new colony who enjoyed catechizing and 
family religious duties. 

Much division and satire was leveled by both Ameri- 
can and English authors toward the end of the colonial 
period at this observance of Saturday night as Sunday. 
Oae poem entitled ‘** The Connecticut Satbath,” has been 
frequently quoted and reprinted. It first appeared in 
the ‘* American Museum,” in 1787. 

The Puritans not on'y thus dutifully and soberly re- 
garded Saturday night, but they compelled a similar 
external regard in others, even in visitors who were not 
Puritans. A London sailing master, one Archibald 
Henderson, complained to the “Council for Foreign 
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Plantations ” in England that, while his vessel was in 
port in Boston harbor, and he was ashore in orderly and 
pious Boston, he ventured out unsuspectingly and cheer- 
fully to walk abroad for half an hour one Saturday 
night in Boston streets, and that ‘‘a zealous Boston 
constable or tithing man followed him home to his 
lodgings, seized him by the hair of his head and other- 
wisely. despitefully used him, and finally haled him off 
to Boston gaol.” 

He claimed £800 damages for this outrageous behavior 
and for his outraged feelings. In regarding this story 
through the mist of two centuries, it would be well for 
us to judge not too severely either the indignant com- 
plainant or the pragmatical tithing man, since we do 
not know the carriage or demeanor of the gay sailor 
man during his evening half-hour walk. The accounts 
of many other travelers show how universally quiet was 
the colonial Saturday night, and how strictly all sojourn- 
ers were forced to respect and keep inviolate that quiet. 

In some communities, especially in the towns of the 
Connecticut Valley, Sunday night was wholly shut out 
of the Sabbath hours, and in the eighteenth century be- 
came a time of general cheerfulness and social reunion, 
in which too frequently our old friend, New England 
Run, played no unimportant part, nor ever found him- 
self an unwelcome guest. Singing schools were often 
held after the Sunday darkness had gathered, and even 
when comparatively decorous and orderly assemblies 
seemed to many ministers and old fashioned folk far 
from seemly or timely. Jonathan Edwards preached 
often and bitterly against what he called ‘‘Sabbath even- 
ing dissipations and mirth-making.” But as long as 
Sunday began with Saturday’s sunset it was truly diffi- 
cult to carry it on till Monday’s sunrise. 

The strict observance of the daylight hours of the 
Sabbath was carefully cherished and protected by colo- 
nial law. The Act of the Massachusetts court in 1649 
that ‘‘ whosoever shall prophane the Lords daye by doe- 
ing any seruill work or such like abuses shall forfeite for 
euery such defaulte ten shillings or be whipt,” was no 
dead letter. The New Haven code of laws, sterner still, 
ordered that profanation of the Lord’s Day should be 
punished by fine, imprisonment or corporeal punish- 
ment, ‘‘and if proudly, and with a high hand against 
the authority of God, with death.” Everywhere throngh- 
out the colonies ‘‘ Wanton Gospellers,” who profaned 
the Sabbath, were caged and labeled and fined and im- 
prisoned ; but none were put to death. 

The so-called ‘‘Biue Laws” of Connecticut, while 
false and belittling in wording, afford, after all, in 
spirit true exemplification of the old Puritan laws of 
Sabbath observance which existed and were regarded 
throughout New England in colonial times. People were 
fined, reprimanded and punished for traveling, for rid- 
ing, for unnecessary walking, for doing housework and 
farmwork on the Sabbath. In the colonial court records 
scores, almost hundreds, of examples can be found of 
offenders and offenses of this class. For shvoting wild 
fowl, for fishing, for driving cows, for grinding corn, 
for raking hay, for wringing and hanging outa washing, 
for gathering vegetables, for pulling flax, and many 
similar and more simple offenses the punishments were 
most mortifying and relatively severe. Some of these 
offenses were so natural as to appear to us to-day thor- 
oughly harmless—such as sitting uoder an apple tree in 
an orchard, for which illegality and Sabbath profanation 
two innocent New London lovers, John Lewis and Sarah 
Chapman, were tried in 1670, Let their names be post- 
humously honored as an expression of regard for their 
romantic and bold sentiment. 

Not only were the colonists fined and punished for 
active disregard and violation of the Sabbath, but they 
could not passively neglect the day. The Church records 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
show prompt censure and action in the Church against 
persons of all ranks and stations in life who failed to at- 
tend public worship. As matters of Church and Sirate 
were never widely separated in early New England, the 
uction of the court promptly supplemented tbat of the 
Church. It was one of the duties of the ubiquitous 
tithing man to report ‘all sons of Belial, lyeing at home, 
strutting about, setting on fences, or otherwise dese- 
crating the day.” In 1760 the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts passed afresh the law that ‘‘any person able of 
Body who shall absent themselves from publick worship 
of God on the Lords Day shall pay ten shillings fine.” 
In Connecticut a similar law was not suspended till 
1770. Strictly were these laws enforced in the seven- 
teenth century. No petty excuses served to exonerate 
or permit escape from punishment. Often even sickness 
in the family was deemed an insufficient reason for 
church absence. Not only the Puritans themselves, but 
those of other denominations, such as Episcopalians and 
Quakers, were fined for non-attendance on public wor- 
sbip in the Puritan meetinghouse. The Quakers were 
fined and set in the stocks aud caged and whipped for 
refusing to attend the meetings of the church they hated, 
and where numbers hated them. And as they were 
whipped if they came within the Puritan meetinghouse 
and expressed dissatisfaction by word or demeanor, and 
whipped if they stayed away, it was truly well for them 

to fly to Rhode Island’s welcoming arms as “‘ a place for 
their setting down satisfyed.” 

Jt would not seem to us to-day that the church services 
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of the Puritans could always have proved attractive to 
churchgoers. The meetinghouses were barren, uncom- 
fortable edifices; unheated in winter, unshaded in 
summer. The seats therein were usually hard and nar- 
row. The services were over-long. Interminable pray- 
ers were followed by still longer sermons, the reading of 
which to-day seems to us well-nigh impossible not only 
through the bewilderment of mind occasioned by the use 
of obsolete doctrinal and symbolical phrases, but also 
through the depth of chilling dullness into which the 
reader sinks through the absence of spirituality of theme 
and treatment. As Carlyle said: ‘‘ By human volition 
they may be read to-day, but not by human volition re- 
membered.” Let us have faith that in the original de- 
livery of these sermons, the earnestness and Christian en- 
deavor of the preacher gave a purportand interest to the 
words that we lose to-day in the manuscript or printed 
pages. They were certainly deeply beloved of the original 
hearers, and cherished as powerful exponents of God’s 
word, as were also the hour-long prayers, and even the 
tuneless psalm-singing which survived a century of 
singing by ear, of leadership through memory only, with 
no sustaining instrumental accompaniment, no recruit 
of new music, no positive knowledge of the old, and 
above all with the odious custom of “ lining” or ‘‘ dea- 
coning ” the words. Truly, nothing but absolute religious 
faith could have preserved that cacophanous rempant of 
music a century and made it the source of spiritual in- 
spiration which it proved to the Puritan then and ever 
after in its renovated life, 

The distance from the home to the meetinghouse was 
often great, and often obstructed. The roads were poor, 
the means of conveyance inadequate ; but all this proved 
no hindrance to churchgoing. We must remember, 
throughout the recounting of the many obstacles to 
church attendance, the many drawbacks, inconveniences 
and failings of the church services that the true Puritan 
loved the Sabbath, and all it represented to him, with 
a devotion so intense that he gloried in the obstacles and 
clung to the drawbacks. He was, like Elijah, jealous for 
his Lord of Hosts, But there was also an element of 
tenderness in there devotion which found some expression 
in the quiet and orderliness of the day. 

Dear to the children of the Puritans and the Pilgrims 
was the descending hush of their Sabbath eve, and the 
tranquil rigidity of their Sabbath Day ; true token it 
seemed to them, not only of the rest decreed in the crea- 
tion of the world, but of the eternal rest of the hereafter. 
The universal quiet of the day showed also a pure and 
unquestioning taith which knew no compromise in re- 
ligion, no halfway obedience to God’s Law, but rested 
absolut-ly on the Lord’s Day, as was commanded. This 
implicit obedience to the letter as well as the spirit of the 
Word was one of the typical traits of the character of the 
Puritans, and was to them a vital point of their belief, To 
this day, among those of Puritan descent, and of faith in 
the truth and value of the lives of their Puritan ancestors, 
there still clings a somewhat Puritanic regard of the 
Sabbath ; and it is certainly true that in many commu- 
nities, if a meeting were held, as of old, to get the 
‘*Town’s Mind with regard to Sabbath observance, 
that if orderliness and quiet and religious respect to 
the day could not be enforced by law through fine or 
imprisonment, there would at least be expressed with 
force the old-time sentiment of the town of Belfast as to 
Sabbath breaking and Sabbath breakers—‘‘ that all who 
work or make unnecessary Vizits on the Sabbath, they 
shall be Look’t on with Contempt.” 

WoRCESTER, Mass. 


THE PARISIAN SUNDAY. 








THE ATTRACTIONS OF PARIS—INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
ALLUREMENTS—THE STORES CLOSED, THE THEATERS, 
CONCERT HALLS AND CAFES OPEN—SUNDAY A 
DAY OF FESTIVITY—ELECTIONS, MILITARY 
REVIEWS, MASS MEETINGS HELD 
ON THAT DAY. 





BY THEODORE STANTON, 





The editor of THE INDEPENDENT has asked me for ‘a 
description of how Sunday is observed in Paris by the 
various classes—not opinions, but a simple and plain 
statement of facts.” 

In the first place, let us see what the city itself offers 
of interest on Sunday to “‘ the classes and the masses.” 

If the day be fine—a bright sun in winter and cool 
breezes in summer—Paris presents the most beautiful 
exterior of any capital in the world. There are smoothly 
paved roadways full of cheap cabs—one of the greatest 
desiderata of New York—and neatly laid sidewalks free 
from those treacherous unevennesses, the bane of the 
pedestrian in American cities; and, to cap all, these 
Paris streets are as clean, perhaps a little cleaner, as the 
Manhattan thoroughfares since Colonel Waring took up 
his good work. Then there are well-trimmed lawns in 
the many public gardens, numerous flower beds bloom- 
ing in every season, graceful fountains ever playing, in- 
numerable statues and groups of sculpture by past 
masters in the plastic art, comfortable benches scattered 
along miles of avenues, and scores of more comfortable 
chairs under the trees of thé broader streets and squares, 
Countless restaurants and cafés with their immaculate 
tables invitingly installed on the broad sidewalks, and 
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lastly the famous boulevards—the boulevards, from the 
Madeleine to the Montmartre—the like of which, for an 
indescribable something, are to be found neither in Lon- 
don nor iu any American city, overflowing, especially on 
Sunday, with good-natured crowds of men, women and 
children in gala dress. 

But a description of the attractions of Paris on Sun- 
day would be quite incomplete without some mention of 
the charms and entertainments in its immediate vicinity. 
Here belong the horse races, offered in great variety 
nearly all the year around, at Longchamp and other 
suburban tracks; the Seine boats bearing their happy 
human freight to the Vincennes wood, in one direction, 
and to the superb alleys of St. Cloud in the other; the 
neighboring town of Sceaux, with its garden dedicated 
to Robinson Crusoe and Friday, and its dining tables 
perched in the easily accessible branches of towering 
chestnut trees ; St. Denis, with its tombs, and Versailles 
with its picture galleries, and, still further away, but 
one of the favorite Meccas of the more well-to-do Pa- 
risian Sunday sightseers, Fontainebleau, with its historic 
apartments and its grand forest. , 

Such are some of the more inviting aspects of external 
and exterior Paris on a propitious Sunday. Now a word 
about a few of the internal, the with-in-doors allure- 
ments of this same captivating city. 

The magnificent Louvre, with its immense collections 
of paintings, sculpture, antiquities,ethnological and naval 
museums, is thrown wide open on Sunday, year in and 
year out, to the delighted crowds who throng its galleries 
from morning till night. The same thing is true of the 
fine military museum at the Hétel des Invalides, of the 
Trocadéro ethnological and architectural collections, of 
the Guimet exhibition of Oriental religions, of the mod- 
ero painting and sculpture at the Luxembourg, of the 
Carnavalet Museum so rich in souvenirs of the history 
of Paris, and true, also, of a half-dozen or more other 
museums, collections and exhibitions of greater or less 
importance. It is on Monday that these public resorts 
are closed for the weekly cleaning and sweeping, not on 
Sunday when all the population is free and can visit 
them. 

The two State theaters—the Francais and the Odéon— 
and the Opera House, are not oaly open throughout the 
year, winter and summer, but never dream of closing their 
doors on the Sabbath. In fact, on that day the Francais 
and the Odéon, and, as arule, all the Paris playhouses, 
offer two perfurmances, afternoon and evening, when the 
programs are made as popular as possible and the prices 
of admission reduced. Ina word, the managers seem to 
vie with one another in an effort to entertain the 
public, a striking instance of the democratic spirit which 
pervades the Paris Sunday. 

Furthermore, the best musical concerts occur on this 
same day; and it is on Sunday, too, that the military 
bands perform in the parks. When the great annual pic- 
ture exhibitions are in progress, the price of admission 
is reduced, as in the case of the theaters, on Sunday, 
and at the old Salon no charge whatsoever is made in 
the morning, when one may see lines of people, four or 
five deep and a block long, filing in through the gates in 
order to feast their eyes on the best work of the leading 
artists of the world. 

Now, how do the people of Paris use these privileges of 
a French Sunday? In answering this question we may 
separate the population into two grand divisions. The 
leisure class, that have amused themselves durirg the 
week, generally remain at home on Sunday ; for if they 
go out they complain of finding the streets too crowded, 
the cabs taken and the theatersfull. Speaking generally, 
it is the masses who take possession of Paris on Sunday; 
and they evidently get so much enjoyment out of it and 
must be so much benefited by the esthetic surroundings, 
that even a Puritan would have to admit that some good 
thing can come out of Nazareth. ~ 

The big stores and most of the small ones do no busi- 
ness on this first day of the week, so that the army of 
clerks are free. Many of the great public administra- 
tions, such as the post and telegraphic offices, close early 
Sunday afternoon, and add a large contingent to those 
bent on rest and innocent amusements. The mechanics 
and vast majority of the day laborers, the shop girls and 
house servants, the university students—probably from 
fifteen to twenty thousand in number—the cadets from 
the various Government schools in jaunty uniforms, and 
the multitude of school children, all, in their way, give 
vivacity and variety to the joyous scene. 

M. Léon Say, and several other philanthropists, have 
founded an organization whose aim is to secure the ces- 
sation of all labor on Sunday; and they are meeting with 
considerable success. The number of the ‘‘ Sunday un- 
employed” is, consequently, ever on the increase in 
Paris, so that a Parisian Sunday is continually growing 
in popularity and universality. 

It may be asked, How are religious interests affected 
by a Parisian Sunday? I have never perceived that they 
are injured thereby. Neither Catholic priests nor Prot- 
estant pastors appear to complain of it. Criticism em- 
anates only from Anglo-Saxon visitors, who do not know 
the France outside of Paris, and who do not get beneath 
the veneering of Paris itself. Itmay,in fact, be said 
that the Catholic Church profits by this unrestricted 
Sunday, especially in the country districts ; for the peas- 
ants, who flock to town chiefly for the shows, the danc- 
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ing and the promenade, begin and end the holiday at 
mass and vespers, 

Is it true, as sometimes asserted, that a Parisian Sun- 
day propagates immorality? It may seem so to an 
American or Eaglish eye accustomed to our more con- 
strained Sabbaths. The noisy merry-go-rounds loaded 
with shouting children, and sometimes even with adults ; 
the open-air concerts with many a broad song ; the sip- 
ping of wine, beer and even stronger drinks, universally 
and publicly at the cafés, and the frequent outbursts of 
hilarity on the streets and in open cabs, are apt to shock 
and be misunderstood by onlookers from over the sea. 
It is felt that if there is all this turmoil on the surface, 
there must besomething worse beneath. But right here 
it is that we make our mistake. French revelers wear 
their merriment on their sleeves. For instance, one sees 
more intoxication in New York during one week-day 
than would be seen in Paris during a month of Sundays. 
This is no exaggeration, but the simple truth, 

There is at least one practical advantage in a Paris 
Sunday that is worth noting. It has become by tacit 
consent the day fixed for all great public and many pri- 
vate events. Thus elections always take place on Sun- 
day, and so do military reviews, the dedication of mon- 
uments, mass meetings and ceremonies of every sort. 
The patronal fétes of the towns and villages of all France 
are never celebrated on any other day, while in society 
circles it is the favorite date for receptions, weddings, 
baptisms and dinner parties. 

I may sum up, then, by saying that Paris offers on 
the Sabbath more beauty, instruction and enjoy meats to 
her citizens than any other city on the globe; that no 
evils commensurate with the good result therefrom, and 
that the cause of religion does no: suffer from this free, 
happy holiday, but, on the contrary, is oftena gainer 
thereby. 

NEw YORK CITy. 


SUNDAY IN BERLIN. 





THE GERMAN IDEA—SUNDAY LAWS RESTRICTING LABOR— 
ALL PLACES OF AMUSEMENT OPEN—DRINKING 
HABITS—CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 





BY J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, D.D. 





The Germans mike asharp distinction between the 
Sabbath and Sunday, claiming that the former was 
peculiar to the old dispensation, while the latter belongs 
to the new. Christian freedom respecting times and sea- 
sons is emphasized ; and if there is no divine command 
to sanctify the Lord’s Day, it 1s easy to make the first day 
of the week a holiday instead of a holy day. The result 
is what is known as the Continental Sunday. Foralong 
time, however, earnest Christians have regarded the 
neglect of the religious observance of the day as the 
source of incalculable moral and spiritual evils, and 
united efforts bave been made to promote its cousecra- 
tion. For many years legal enaciments to restrict Sun- 
day labor were discussed. Even conservatives, repr sent- 
ing the orthodox party, were laxin their advocucy ; Bis- 
marck opposed them because he thought they might 
injure the industries and deprive the poor laburer of 
adding to his scanty income by working on Sunday. But 
the Social Democrats, who care nothing for religious 
services, wanted labor to cease on that day in order that 
laborers might rest from their toil. 

A few years ago laws restricting labor on Sunday were 
passed by Parliament, and the effect is visible through- 
out Germany. Excepting bakeries, provision stores and 
meat shops, places of business are closed in B rlin; and 
the former are also closed during the hours of service, 
from nine to eleven in the morning, and after two inthe 
afternoon. The Sundaysimmediately preceding Christ- 
mas are not included in the law, but the stores are open 
and crowded. 

There is another important exception : the limitations 
to labor on Sunday do not affect the means of transpor- 
tation, the café, the restaurant, the saloon, and places of 
amusement. All the theaters are open, including the 
royal theater and the royal opera. Tne crowds on Sun- 
day are expected to compensate for any losses sustained 
during the week. The most objectionable play is as 
likely to be given then as at any otner time, Secular con- 
certs abound. Among the most popular resorts in winter 
are the dancing halis, where the dancing lasts from 
Saturday evening to Sunday morning, and to which 
multitudes flock on Sunday evening. Restaurants are 
usually connected with the theaters, concerts and balls, 
and intoxicating drinks are sold. One need but look at 
the saloons on that day to learn why so many families 
and employers regard the day of rest as most of all to be 
dreaded, and not a few believe that many a laborer 
would be better off if the day were spent in ordinary 
work, Certain crimes are more frequent on that day 
thap on others ; it is made the occasion for intemperance 
and debauchery, and in numerous instances the effects 
are felt on Monday in the industrial pursuits, 

The Germansare very fond of nature, and are glad to 
escape from the confinement of the city. Oa any fine 
summer Sunday multitudes crowd Unter den Linden 
and the other thoroughfares to get to the Tniergarten, 
the great park of Berlin. Adjoining it is the Zoological 
Garden, where on some occasions fifty thousand or more 
congregate. The restaurants and beer gardens in the 
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suburbs do an enormous business, the means of convey- 
ance are crowded and overcrowded, and frequently 
extra trains are run late at night in order to bring the 
people back to the city. Entire families, parents and 


children, go on these excursions ; often there are large’ 


parties and groups of families. Many take coffee instead 
of beer, and little intoxication is seen; but statistics 
prove that there is more drunkenness in Berlin than a 
stranger would suspect. Sometimes the excursionists 
start in the morning, but more frequently after dinner, 
and return in the evening. Grunewald, the royal hunt- 
ing park, is but afew miles distant, and is frequented by 
scores of thousands. 

The unnumbered multitude, sometimes hundreds of 
thousands, who thus seek contact with nature, must not 
be supposed to consist exclusively of those who ignore 
the Church. Many attend divine services in the morn- 
ing and go to the woods in the afternoon. The religious 
services are usuully held at nine in the morning and at 
six in the evening. Sunday-school meets soon after 
dinner ; but it is more for children, young men and 
young women attending only as teachers. Very gener- 
ally the children belong to the poorer classes. The 
churches of Berlin are wholly inadequate. Numerous 
elegant ones have recently been added, but still the ac- 
tual needs are not met. The population of the city num- 
bers about 1,700,000. The Catholics have over 100,000, 
the Jews about 70,000, wnile the rest, excepting a small 
number designated as sects, belong to the Evangelical 
State Church, commonly called the Union; that is, the 
Lutherans and Reformed are united, and have equal 
rights in the same Church. A few years ago the five or 
six dozen churches and places of worship had a seating 
capacity of 60,000, not quite enough to accommodate all 
the servant girls if they went at the same time. It has 
repeatedly been stated that no other city in Christendom 
was so poorly provided with church accommodations. 
Many of these churches were in the center of the city ; 
but in the new parts, away from the center, where the 
growth of the population has been enormous, few 
churches were built. As a consequence, there were par- 
ishes with over one hundred thousand souls. Even now, 
when the number of churches has increased, there are 
parishes with sixty to eighty thousand souls, with but a 
single church and two or three pastors. The ministerial 
force is not equal to the demands. Many families never 
see the pastor in their homes, not even in cases of sick- 
ness ; and thousands of funerals occur without the pres- 
ence of a preacher. Sometimes they are not wanted 
when the dead are buried ; but at other times they are 
wanted and cannot be had. 

These facts and the laxity of view respecting Sunday 
are not, however, the only explanations of the manner 
of observing the day in Berlin. The Liberals have long 
had control of the city government; and in Germany to 
be liberal in politics usually means to be very liberal in 
religion. Many Jews are influential leaders of the party. 
Little could be expected from these Liberals for the mul- 
tiplication of churches or for the better observance of 
Sunday. Not less significant is the fact that an extreme 
rationalism and agnosticism have entered the ranks of 
culture, while the socialistic masses are affected by mate- 
rialistic atheism. What an influence these socialists ex- 
ert may be inferred from the fact that a few years ago 
they cast over twenty thousand more votes in the city 
than all the other parties, and that five of the six repre- 
sentatives in Parliament from Berlin are Social Demo- 
crats. During the last two decades an improvement has 
taken place in the religious condition, and this has told 
on the attendance at divine service ; but for multitudes 
in cultured circles and among the masses Sunday is sim- 
ply a day of rest and recreation and amusen.ent, for so- 
cial gatherings and family entertainmente, often with 
dancing and games. In families regarded as exception- 
ally religious, it is customary for the ladies to sew or 


knit, or engage in other kinds of light work. The serv-. 


ants usually have every other Sunday afternoon for vis- 
iting, and great numbers of them are seen in the streets, 
in public gardens and at balls. Their temptations are by 
no means diminished from the fact, that the garrison of 
Berlin contains many thousand soldiers, 

The Church festivals, no matter on what day they 
come, are much the same as Sunday. Two are, how- 
ever, marked exceptions. Good Friday is regarded as 
the most sacred day of the year. Numerous services 
are held in the churches and all are crowded, sometimes 
many hundreds failing to gain admittance. All places 
of amusement are closed by law. None but sacred con- 
certs are allowed, such as give passion music. There are 
no family entertainments ; even the playing of the piano 
would shock people who rarely enter a church. But the 
following Sunday, Easter, is full of gayety, and especial 
amusements and entertainments are arranged for the 
day. Thesame is true of Christmas and Whitsunday, 
tho on all these festivals the churches are crowded. 

Another day approashing Guod Friday in solemnity is 
the last Sunday in November. It is called Todtenfest 
(feast of the dead), and is consecrated to the memory of 
those who died during the year. Many then go to 
church who rarely appear on other occasions, all the 
services are memorial, and the ladies wear black as at 
funerals, After the services great multitudes visit the 
cemeteries to decorate the graves of deceased friends, 

A few illustrations taken from circles classed as pre- 
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éminently religious will throw light on the way the day 
is regarded. A pastor with a reputation of great de- 
voutness was asked to receive into his family a young 
English lady, the parents being anxious to have her 
under the best religious influence. He declined to re- 
ceive her, saying that he knew well the difference be- 
tween the English Sabbath and the German Sunday, and 
that he feared the young lady might take offense at the 
manner of keeping the day in his family. 

At one time the writer was requested to address, an 
organization of Christian ladies who made it their mis- 
sion to rescue fallen women. He suggested that espe- 
cial efforts should be made to prevent servant girls from 
falling, and appealed to them to exact less work on Sun- 
day, to make their purchases for the table on Saturday, 
and to give the girls an opportunity to attend divine 
services regularly. But the traditional views and 
methods were too firmly rooted to make such radical 
innovations seem practicable. 

A court preacher, evangelical and orthodox, a favorite 
of the Emperor, had open house for students and friends 
on Sunday evenings. Neither in the topics of conversa- 
tion nor in the music was there anything to mark the 
occasion as different from social gatherings during the 
week, Another court preacher also gathered numerous 
friends about him on Sunday evening. At the table beer 
was the common beverage ; indeed, in Germany beer or 
wine is the common drink at dinner ard supper. This 
court preacher usually gave a brief address on some re- 
ligious theme, and closed with a passage of Scripture, a 
hymn and a prayer. During the week he would likely 
have closed a similar meeting in the same way. 

There is a decided awakening to the importance of the 
religious observance of the Lord’s Day. Evidences of 
this are found both among Protestants and Catholics. 
We have reason to believe that the effect will be felt in 
legislation and in the churches, and that the moral and 
spiritual tone of the nation will be elevated. It would, 
however, be a mistake to make the American or English 
view of the Sabbath the test of German piety. The Ger- 
mans frequently say that religion is not confined to the 
Church ; we may add, least of all to a State Church. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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A DAY OF REST FROM LASOR—CLASSES WHO GO TO 
CHURCH—PART OF THE DAY PASSED IN RECRE- 
ATION AND DRINKINa. 








BY PROF, F. Z ROOKER, §.T.D., 
Late of American College in Rome, Italy. 


One scarcely ever hears the first day of the week called 
by its calendar name in Italy. It is not generally 
spoken of as Domenica, but as the Festa. The observ- 
ance of the day in Italian cities is precisely such as is 
implied in the name by which it is commonly known. 
It is a festa, and what a festa means to the rich, to the 
middle class, and to the poor of a Latin race, Sunday 
means to the rich, the poor, and the middle class in 
italy. To all it means a day of enjoyment, aday of rest 
from the usual occupations of the week, a day as far as 
possible without care,a day of general friendly feeling 
and good-fellowship, a day for healing up of old sores 
and perhaps opening of new ones. ‘ 

The Italians are all Catholics. They would think you 
insane were you to question it. If you do hazard 
the inquiry, they will answer that they were born Catho- 
lics, and Catholics they expect to remain. Now, the 
first and last absolute religious duty of every Catholic 
on Sunday is to hear mass, That done there is nothing 
else that the Church absolutely requires of her children 
on Sunday more than she does on other days, except 
that they abstain from all unnecessary servile work. 
The first religious duty, therefore, of all Italians on Sun- 
day would be to hear mass. In the cities of Italy 
some of the people hear mass and some don’t, 
How many do and how many don’t it does not be- 
long to me at this time to calculate. Most of the aris- 
tocracy have their private chapels and private chaplains; 
and it is to be supposed that they attend to that religious 
duty in the morning. For the people, there are number- 
less churches and countless priests, so that to satisfy the 
obligation one needs but drop into one of the churches for 
a half-hour at almost any time during the morning and a 
mass can be heard. Very many, doubtless, do this; but 
** going to church,” as we are accustomed to see it in this 
country, is not practiced in the cities of Italy. Only in 
the parish churches is it necessary at one of the masses 
to preach to, or instruct, the people, and the parish 
churches form a small percentage of the whole number, 
In Rome there are some three hundred and seventy 
churches, of which about twenty are parish churches. 
With all these churches, and with so many masses in 
every one of them, a great many people could satisfy 
the obligation during the morning without any great 
crowd appearing at any one place at any given hour, 
However, it remains that many do not hear mass. 

The other requirement for the sanctification of the day 
is pretty fairly fulfilled. Servile work is, for the most 
part, suspended. Most of theshopsare closed. Butcher 
shops, bakeries, groceries and the like are open for a part 
or all of the morning ; but they are closed in the after- 
noon, Wine shops, cafés and restaurants are open all 
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day and evening, and, of course, do their best business 
on this day, 

The enjoyment of the day begins in the afternoon. All 
Italian cities have within or near them parks or villas, 
or resorts of some kind for public amusement. To these 
places the people flock in crowds. Whole families go 
togetber and there enjoy the pleasures of open air and 
beautiful natural surroundings. The older people meet 
and gossip; the younger people stroll and talk their 
small, sweet talk ; the children romp and play until the 
sinking sun warns them all of night’s approach, and they 
then wend their way homeward. Those who have 
horses and carriages and those who can afford to hire 
them, make these Sunday afternoon promenades with 
such additional ease and luxury. Those whose circum- 
stances require stricter economy seem to get equal en- 
joyment from watching and admiring the display of 
their more favored brethren. To increase the pleasure 
of these outings, bands are stationed at different points 
in the parks or in the public squares, and programs of 
excellent music are rendered with consummate skill. 
Within an hour after sunset all are in their respective 
homes and the afternoon’s pleasure is over. 

Such is the afternoon for the quiet, order-loving ele- 
ment. But tastes differ, and another portion of the 
community prefer to go out on the roads leading to the 
country and pass their time in taverns and roadside inns, 
Countless places of this kind exist, and crowds of people 
frequent them on Sunday afternoons. They go in little 
groups and gather around tables set in the open air, if 
the season permits, or in pleasant rooms, if cold or inclem- 
ent without; and there they drink their wine and eat 
luncheons, either brought with them or ordered from 
the host. Tne men play cards or outdoor games, the 
stake being the wine for the party. It is in these parties 
that troubles arise. They play game after game, and at 
the end of each game the loser passes the wine around, 
By and by it becomes difficult for them to follow exactly 
the course of their games, and to feel satisfied at the end 
of them just who is the loser. Then disputes arise, quarrels 
ensue, and not infrequently some serious cutung is 
done ; or, becoming exnilarated by the wine they drink, 
they grow impatient of the slow progress of ordinary 
games, and take to methods of gumbling which give 
quicker results, but which infallibly end in misunder- 
standings. Evening comes on, and, tho these people re- 
main at their pleasure longer than the more peaceable 
ones, they, too, return at a convenient hour to the city. 

Still another kind of popular amusement is provided 
for those whcse tastes do not run in either of the direc- 
tions I have described. For children, and for grown 
folk with tastes of children, the showman pitches his 
tent in the equares and vacant places on the outskirts of 
the city. There Punch and Judy shows amuse the 
crowd; freaks are exhibited; gymnasts and acrobats 
display their feats; thrilling tragedies and side-splitting 
comedies are acted ; singers whose voices have become 
too worn even for concert halls find sull some ‘‘ so poor 
to do them reverence”; a stray wild beast sometimes 
lends an attraction to the motley show within the mys- 
terious canvas ; jugglers and magicians make the crowd 
wonder cpen-mouthed ; merry-go-rounds help the poor 
people to imagine almost anything their humor fits them 
for: and all is enlivened by the squeaking tones of di- 
lapidated hand organs. 

lf one goes on Sunday afternoon into the very poor 
parts of Italian cities, still other sights are to be seen, 
still other ways of passing the idle day. Here the shops 
are not closed. Wares of all kinds are exposed for sale— 
all kinds that the poor require, and of a quality suitedto 
the condition of the buyers. Household goods, clothing, 
food, everything is bought and sold with greater com- 
motion than on any other day of the week. The popula- 
tion turns all out-of-doors; the streets are filled ; huck- 
sters congregate, and their cries, mingling with the loud 
talking of the people, help to make abediam. Push 
carts, laden with wretched candies and fruits, with nuts, 
and, in the season, with villainous ice-cream, wind their 
ways with difficulty througo the crowds, Dark, dismal, 
dirty wineshops are there in great numbers, and are kept 
perpetually filled with customers attracted by the pla- 
cards hung out before the entrances, telling of wine to be 
had within for five, six, seven or eight cents the half li:re. 
The pleasure and rest eujoyed by these poor people are 
not of an elevated kind, to be sure; buc it is the best they 
can provide for themseives. They cannot goto the parks 
and villas, for they cannot clothe themselves in a pre- 
sentable manner, and ‘‘ human respect” is perhaps 
strongest in the very poor. They cannot go out on the 
country roads to the taverns and wayside inns, because 
the distance is too great and they can’t afford to ride. 
They stay in their own district and do the best they can. 
Such a crowd, of course, cannot push and rub one against 
the other for hours without treading on one another’s 
toes, literally and metaphorically ; and good spirits grow 
tired in the course of a long afternoon. The result : hot 
words, quarrels, biows, and sometimes homicides. With 
the coming of night even these people—at least so far a3 
women and children are concerned—retire to their 
wretched indoor quarters. 

The night changes somewhat the form of Sunday 
amusement for ali classes. Those who have peaceful, 
happy, contented homes stay in them or visit at thoseof 
their friends and intimates. The aristocracy hold re- 
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ceptions, reunions, and not infrequently give balls. 
For the great mass, who are unable to provide either 
social or family pleasures for themselves, public provi- 
sion has to be made and is offered by the theaters, the 
wine shops, and the cafés. The theater is always open 
on Sunday night, and is well patronized. Friday night 
is the one on which it is traditional to close them, and 
on that night you will scarcely find one open. The 
wine shops aud cafés do a thriving business till well into 
the night. The streets are not much frequented and lit- 
tle disturbance is seen. Before midnight all is quiet, 
except for the occasional singing through the streets of 
some groups of later and more boisterous revelers. 
Nature, tired of pleasure, has called for rest. The Festa 
is over. 
CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOW THE ORTHODOX JEW OBSERVES THE 
SABBATH. 





JEWISH CUSTOMS BUT LITTLE CHANGED—PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR THE SABBATH—MOANING PRAYERS, 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION AND AF- 
TERNOON SERVICES. 





BY HENRY GERSONI. 


The observance of the S.0 atn at the present time and 
all the customs connected therewith are materially the 
same us they were before the Jewish race was dispersed 
anfong the nations. Even the order of service in the 
synag g in its principal features can be traced up to the 
time when the secund temple formed the religious center 
of Judaism. Duriag the last two thousand years only 
some prayers and hymns were added to the service ; 
nothing was diminisoed and very little was changed and 
modified, accordivg to the demands of the historical 
vicissitudes of the race. In the synagog and in the house 
of the ortuodox Jew in the Uuited Scates the Sabbath ig 
observed in the same manner as among his brethren in 
Palestine or Nor.h Africa. 

Preparations for tne Sabbath begin Friday morning, 
in some instances Tnursday evening. The best that the 
kitchen ani cellar can afford must be had on *‘the day 
whica the Lord has hal'owed,” and the house and the 
person of the Jew must be becomingly prepared for the 
reception of the ‘“Saboath Queen,” Any one, even 
young children, that can do anything for ** the honor of 
the Sabbath” by way of contributing to the spiritual 
edification or promoting the comfort of the observers, 
does it with great delight. Friday is designated as the 
*» Parasceve of the Sabbath.” When the evening comes 
the Jew, dressed in his best, hies him to the synagog to 
“receive the Sabbath.” In accord with his brethren, 
under the leadership of the cantur, he intones, ** Come, 
let us sing unto the Lord; shout unto the Rock of our 
salvation” (Psa. 95), and chants the five succeeding 
Psalms. Here a very rbythmical hymn, composed in the 
sixteenth century by Salomon Algebaz, of Zephath, is 
sung; aod ‘the reception service,” it I may call it so, is 
concluded with Psalms 94 and 95. Immediatly after 
this the regular evening services for the Sabbath are re- 
cited. 

While this is done in the synagog, the Jewess at home 
prepares the house for the ** Qiveu Sadbath.” Her duty 
is to light the Sabbath lamps, vo adora the house, and to 
deck the taole for the first Sabbath meal. Coming from 
the synagog the man fiads his nome a paradise in compar- 
isoa with what it nas beea the whole week. He sings the 
praises of the ‘“* Brave Woman,” in the words of Prov, 
31, by way of expressiag his satisfaction with the efforts 
of his helpmeet, aud pronounces Qiddush—i e, deciares 
the Sabbath Dsy inaugurated—over a gobdles of wine, 
The poorest mao must have his cup of wine for this 
ceremony ;ia some European communities the wine ig 
provided fur the poor by tne congregation. Still, in the 
Middle Ages a rezuiation was fecam +d thas in default of 
wine the Jew may pronounce Qiddush over his Sabbath 
bread. Tne formula of the Qiidush consists of the 
recitation of the first three verses of Genesis (ch. 2,a 
benediction over the wine or the bread, anda benediction 
to God who has “ hallowed the Sabbath ” and privileged 
Israel to observe it as a **siga that the work of creation 
was wrought ” aod in rememberance of *‘ the deliver- 
ance from Egypt.” Conversation is lively at the table, 
Everybody tri s to tell something he has heard or read 
on religious suojscts, aad hymus (all composed in the 
Middies Ayes) aresuag; tne boys are mosily encouraged 
to do the singing, while the father takes the lead, and the 
mother and the gicls caime io if chere is no Stranger 
present. If visitors are received or calls made after the 
meal, the conversation i3 mo scly on social or religious 
topics—by no means on ousine3ss. Oaly two business 
subjects may be discussed on the Sabbath ; the education 
of children and the arrangement of marriage parties, 
for both education and murriage are religious duties. 
Before retiring the ** Sung of Songs” 1s recited ; in some 
congregations this portion of the Bible is recited imme- 
diately after tne eveuing services by companies 
assembling in the synagog after the evening meal. In 
the latter instance the recitation is conducted by a 
scholar, and every verse explained according to the 
ancient commentaries. 

Tne morning services consist of Sha’harith or morn- 
ing prayers, which take the place of the Tamid, the 
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breathed a suggestion of abrogating or changing the 
Sabbath. He alone had power to do either. 

How the Sabbath was Driven Out.—The observance of 
the Sabbath was supreme among the followers of Christ 
during the New Testament period. The first efforts to 
undermine it appear in Justin Martyr, a pagan-Cbristian 
philosopher, about the middle of the second century 
(‘Dialogue with Trypho”), These efforts sprang from 
anti-Jewish prejudice, which Gnosticism brought into 
the Church. This compound of Oriental paganism and 
Greek philosophy taught that Jehovah, the creator of 
matter, was an ignorant and inferior ** emanation,” far 
below the real Deity ; that his book, the Oid Testament, 
had no claim upon the ‘* True Gnostic,” the ‘ enlight- 
ened” one, such as the leading Fathers from Justin Mar- 
tyr forward, claimed to be. The Decalog and the Sab- 
bath, asthe prominent representatives of Jehovah, were 
made the especial subj-ct of attack by Justin and ail the 
semi-pagan leaders who succeeded him until the pagan- 
izing process culminated in the R »man Catholic Church. 
It was not against Jewish ceremonies, but the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament, which this early no iawism and 
no-Sabbathism array ed itself. The no-Sabbathism of the 
nioeteenth century is the Gaosticism of the third. Is is 
little less virulent in its treatment of the Old Testament. 
It has triumphed these many centuries; but the end is 
not yet. Tais origin of no Sabbatnism is often ignored, 
but it cannot be overlooked. 

Position as to Sunday.—Sunday observauce has no 
place in the Bible. It is extra-biolical and anti-biblical. 
Tne first day of the week is mentioned but eight times 
in the New Testament. Six of these references are to 
one and the same day, the day on whicn the disciples 
learned thatChrist had risen. It is not said that he rose 
on that day, but rather that the tomb was empty even 
before the Sabbath closed (Matt. 28: 1). Oae mention 
only in New Testament history (Acts 20: 7); this was a 
farewell meeting on the evening after the S.bbath. 
Sunday was spent in traveling (Coney beare and How- 
sop). This meeting at Troas took place twelve years be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem, before there was any 
separation between *‘Caristians” and Jews. And after 
it Paul proclaims himself a Jew, in the fullest sense. 
One mention only in all the Episties (1 Cor. 16: 2), This 
was a t-mporary order to perform a business act, indi- 
vidually, ac home, at the opening of the week. It was 
the counterpart of a Jewish custom touching money 
pledged but not collected on the Sabbath. 

There is not a word in the Bible about the change of the 
Sabbath, or about commemorating the resurrection of 
Christ by observing any day. Tne Sabvbach is never 
called *‘ Jewish,” never called ‘‘ Christian.” All such 
distinctions are unauthorized by the Word of G.d. They 
are deceptive. 

How Sunday Came In.—Justin Martyr, father of the 
Gnostic no-Sabbathism, is the first to tell of an ‘‘assem- 
bly” on Sunday, and reasons therefor. The reasons 
given are wholly unscriptural. Neither he nor the 
Fathers who followed him, nor the Roman Catholic 
Church which followed them, ever based observance 
on the Fourth Cummandment. It gained power and 
place gradually because the Gentiles had long honored it 
as the “‘ venerable day of the Sun,” a j yous festival, and 
through civil law, Sunday legislation began 321 A.D., on 
@ purely pagan basis, in an absolutely pagan form. 
Constantine, its author, was a murderer most foul, He 
put to death seven rivals, all within his family ciscle but 
one, including a wife and a son, between 310 and 326 A.D. 
The paschal controversy also gave much strength to 
Sunday. With the decline uf pure Christianity, which 
was hastened by the union of Church and State, Sunday, 
with many other pagan-Christian festivals, came into 
full power, and became a special object of regard in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Protestantism and the Sabbath Question.—The Con- 
tinental reformers remained, fundamentally, on the 
Gnostic and Roman Catholic ground. The progress of 
reform and the influence of the Seventh-Day Baptists 
compelled the Puritans to take new ground. The 
‘‘Puritan Theory” (Bounde, 1595 a.D) was identical 
with the Seventh Day Baptist position so far as the per- 
petuity of the law is concerned, But ic attempted the 
compromise, illogical and unscripural, of transfer:ing 
thelaw toSunday. Toree hundred years of testing have 
shown the inherent weakness of that compromise. The 
‘‘Puritan Sabbath” is a thing of the past, and Protes- 
tants have returned or are r turning to the original type, 
now known as the Continental Sunday, The Roman 
Catholics of the United States, seeing the drift, have 
lately sent out their challenge: *‘Sanday observance is 
wholly non Protestant. Ei:her Protestantism aod the 
keeping holy of Saturday, or Catholicity and the keeping 
of Sunday. Compromise is impossible” (Catholic Mir- 
ror, September 234, 1893, and other publications). This 
position of the Catholics brings in a new factor which 
Protestants must «meet. It is a permanent factor which 
cannot be waived aside. 

Present Attitude of the Seventh day Baptists.—They 
have waited three hundred years fur the failure of 
the Puritan compromise. They believe that the rein- 
statement of the Saboath, which was turned back 
by that compromise, draws nigh. They proclaim the 
Bible the only rule of faith and practice. The Sabbath 

question is above “days” and denominational lines, It 


‘regular sacrifices” which were offered in the temple 
every day ; reading the Parshah, weekly portion of the 
sacred law and the chapter from the Prophets, and Mus- 
saph, or *‘ additional service,” which takes the place of 
the additional sacrifices that were offered on the Sab- 
bath. These services were held in Palestine before 
the Jewish commonwealth was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans. But afew prayers and hymns were added ata 
later period. After the services the second Sabbath 
meal is taken. It is preceded by Qiddush, like the even- 
ing meal; for every repast of the hailowed day has its 
apecial sanctity. Altho the Bible and the Talmud chide 
the sluggard who sleeps when it is time to work, an af- 
ternoon nap on the Saboath is permissible, for it recu- 
perates the health. Bus few ortnodox Jews fiad time 
for this luxury. The pericope, or weekly portion of the 
Law, must be repeated at leisure and pondered as deeply 
as One is able to; the children must be examined; ser- 
mons and leciures on religious subjects must be heard ; 
the religious guides must be honored with personal 
calls, When shall all this be done, if not oo the Sab- 
bath? But no saddeuing work, even if it be of a religious 
nature, can be doue on the haliowed day. ‘Tne sick must 
be visited in order that they be cheered and comforted ; 
mourning is altogether suspended by the Sabtatn. To 
relieve pain, even that of an animal, work otherwise 
prohibited, may be done on the Sabbath. 

The afternoon services, Min’hah, are held near sun- 
down, so that time be leit to take the third Sabbath 
mealin dueform, This meal nas, in the course of time, 
assumed the character of a repastof famuy reuniog; tor 
it is generally the custum that ali the members of the 
family assembie at the table of their senior to partake of 
it. After this meal the Sabbath is gone, for generaily 
darkness sets in betore all the hymus are recited and 
grace said. The evening services at tne synagog are the 
same as on every week-day. Only a short prayer for 
divine wisdom in the pracucal affairs of life 1s toserved 
in the litany (eighteea benedictions) of the regular serv- 
ice, and after tne Jitany a coliecuon of cheering and en- 
couraging passages from tbe Bible is recited. But work 
may nut begin at the huuse before the Sabbath is ofti- 
ciatly declared at an end. This deciara ion is cailed 
Habhdalah, the *‘separation” between hallowed and 
common time. In it ‘‘ tne God of salvation” is invoked 
over wine, ** wnich checrsthe heart,” lizht, the emblem 
of religious truth, and fragrant spices, as an emolem of 
the blessings there are even in work and wil. The 
benedictions over these three articles are pronounced by 
the master of the house in a loud, cheerful tone ; and 
every member of the family must hear them and say 
Amen before he is allowed to do any common work. 

New You CITY. 





THE SEVENTH-DAY BAPTIST POSITION. 


THE SEVENTH DAY THE SABBATH —ORDAINED BY THE 
DECALOG—THE SABBATH NOT JEWISH ONLY—CAUSE 
OF THE SABBATHLESS BOLIDAYISM. 








BY A, H, LEWIS, D.D. 





The Sabbath is a sacred day. It is God’s representa- 
tive in time, as the Bible is among books, as Christ is 
among men. It isthe embodiment of eternal law. It 
was ‘‘ made for man,” and is coexistent with the race. 
Itis primarily and essentially a religious institution. 
Less than this is holidayism. Its purpose is worship, 
spiritual culture, communion with God. All questions 
concerning it must be settled by the Bible, fundamental- 
ly, if not in detail. The Bible and history fix it upon 
the last day of the week, 

The Sabbath law was enthroned in the heart of the 
eternal laws of th2 D calog. Taese represent the ever- 
lasting foundation of God's moral government and of 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom. These Ten Words stand or 
fall together. They are the source of all ethical kno vl- 
edge and all religious obligation. They perdure through 
ali dispensations. If they are abrogated under the G s- 
pelthere can be no sin, for sin is the transgression of 
these laws, and sin cannot be imputed where they are 
not. Because Sinaiis, Calvary must be. Law and love, 
sin and redemption constitute the Gospel. O-herwise, 
Christ would not have died. : 

Men charged Curi>t with destroying the Law. He 
declared that instead of destroyiag he fultilled, enlarged, 
strengthened and obeyed it. He fultilled by obeying 
(Matt. 5: 17-19). Paul’s matchless letter to the law- 
loving Romans finds its keynote in the struggles of a 
soul dying in the grip of the law, but redeemed through 
infinite love and sacrifice in Corist. He declares that 
** faith establisnes the Law” (Rom. 3: 31), His theolozy 
turns on freedom from the coudemnation of broken law, 
not on license through the removal of law. The spirit 
of the law finds fuil expression in the letter, and the 
‘‘letter killeth” only when men attempt to obey out- 
wardly, without love or thespirit of obedience. Love ful- 
fills the law of obedience not by evasion; and those who 
abide in Corist are enabled to obey in and through him, 
Christ elimimated and discarded the imperfect concep- 
tions and the false growth which J.:daism had associated 
with the Ten Commandments, He Christianized each law 
of the Decalog and fitted them for service in his king- 
dom. The Christianizing of the Sabbath is the most prom- 
inent feature of his work in this direction, Henever 
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involves the essential issue in Protestantism. True Sab- 
bath reform will usher the second stage of the Protestant 
movement. The choice of the hour lies between a return 
to the Sabbath and the triumph of the Continental Sun- 
day. History has written that verdict, and it is useless 
to dally and complain. The observers of Sunday have 
no common ground of unionor concertof action. Rome 
rejoices to help as opportunity offers, thus strengthen- 
ing herself and her Sunday. Reliance on the civil law 
has always fostered holidayism and destroyed true Sab- 
bathism., Historically and logically there is a direct re- 
lation between the no-lawism which has driven out the 
Sabbath, and that social and political anarchy which we 
so much dread. Anarchists rejoice to know that the 
Ten Commandments were “‘ Jewish only.” WhenChris- 
tians discard the Decalog of God, they teach the un- 
godly to defy the human law. Anarchists are bred 
where centuries of no-Sabbathism are ripe with ruin. 

Like causes produce like results. The holiday Sunday 
was born and bred under the theory that the Sabbath is 
*‘ Jewish,” only. That is the fundamental doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the actual if not the 
avowed position of most Protestants. The prevalence 
of the Continental Sunday in the United States is due to 
this teaching by Christians, more than to any other 
cause. Tne growth of Sabbathliess holidayism will not 
cease until Christians cease from this error and return 
to the truth that the Sabbath belongs to all men and to 
ali times. The only Sabbatic regard which Sunday has 
ever gained was when its adherents occupied the 
Seventh-day Baptist position concerning the Ten Com- 
mandments. The only hope for genuine Sabbath re- 
form is in a return to the position which Christ occupied, 
and for which the Seventh-day Baptists contend. The 
seventh-part-of-time-civil-rest-day-theory perverts facts, 
destroys conscience, and puts a premium on holidayism. 
Tested by the example of Christ and the Apostles Sun- 
day observance is antichristian. As between Protes- 
tants and Catholics it is non-Protestant. 

God and his Sabbath can wait while men compromise, 
experiment and cling toerror. The fancied security of 
majorities and the delusive plea of ‘almost universal 
custom,” must at last give way to the sweep of Truth 
long delay: d, but not slain. Men, however devout, who 
persist in error when new light comes, pluck ruin on 
themselves. For a full return to the Bible, in fact as 
well as theory, and for such an observance of the Sab- 
bath as Christ the Lord of the Sabbath taught, the 
Seventh-day Baptists stand and plead. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


SUNDAY LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH RECENT CHANGES. 
COLONIAL ENACTMENTS — ADOPTION OF THE WEEKLY 
REST-DAY BY THE VARIOUS STATES—RECENT CHANGES 
IN SUNDAY LAWS. 





BY W. W. ATTERBURY, D D., 
Secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee. 





The Sabbath, or Weekly Rest, was one of the institu- 
tions of the Christian civilization which the founders of 
these American States brought with them from their 
homes in the Old World. As such it was recognized in 
the earliest legislation of all the Colonies, from Massa. 
chusetts to Georgia, by enactments derived from the 
codes of the mother countries. As mcst of the im- 
migrants were Anglo-Saxons, the Sunday laws, like 
those which respected marriage and other institutions 
of the people, were based upon the English statutes at 
that time in force. In accordance with that union of 
Church and State whicb prevailed throughout Christen- 
dom, they did not discriminate between the religious and 
non religious grounds of the Sunday observance, but 
maintained it as a religious as well as a social institution. 
On the establishment of the Colonies as independent 
States and the organization of the Federal Government, 
the separation of Church and State was formally de- 
clared in the Federal Constitution and in that of each 
of the States. 

While this principle obviously involved a change in 
the form of the existing laws, the founders of the Re- 
public seem never to have entertained the thought that 
it was an infringement of that great principle of reli- 
gious liberty to which they were so devoted to maintain 
and protect an institution of the people, because that 
institution was alike a religious as well as a social one, 
The practical solution of the question was reached, as 
has been well stated by an eminent legal writer, by deal- 
ing with the Day of Rest as an acccpted and essential 
part of the established order of Christian civilization, 
demanded by the physicial, moral and social needs of 
men, and requiring the exercise of the power of the 
State to protect its citizens in its enjoyment, and to com- 
pel its observance, so far as it may be necessary to that 
end, wholly aside from any attempt to enforce its reli- 
gious observance, Substantially on this ground legislation 
for the maintenance of Sunday has been uniformly sus- 
tained by our highest courts. The sole exception to this 
statement is found in a decision of the Supreme Court of 
California, declaring the Sunday law of that State un- 
constitutional, a decision which was subsequently over- 
ruled by the same court and the Sunday law sustained. 

In the statutes of a few of the States there still survive 
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phrases and forms adopted at a time when the religious 
observance of Sunday was enforced. These are from 
time to time eliminated. The Sunday laws of the older 
State have been gradually modified to meet changed con- 
ditions, while, as new States have been organized, laws 
for the protection of the weekly rest have usually been 
among the earliest enactments. It may be safely said 
that thereis no existing Sunday law in any of the States 
that requires of any one, whatever his religious faith, 
any observance that would imply that he was observing 
it as a Christian duty or for the Christian reason of the 
appointment. While with a very large part of the com- 
munity a Christian sentiment lies at the basis of the in- 
stitution and furnishes the chief motive for its observ- 
ance, the fact that it is an institution of the people 
generally, together with its universally recognized so- 
cial, ethical and industrial advantages, supplies the suf- 
ficient basis on which our legislatures and courts rest 
the Sunday laws. 

Among the more recent changes in the Sunday laws 
of the States, the following may be noted : 

Louisiana, obtained by purchase from the French, came 
into the Union without a Sunday law. It was the one 
State where the English Common Law was not recog- 
nized. Sunday, together with Christmas, New Years, 
and the Fourth of July was a legal holiday, with refer- 
ence to certain judicial proceedings, and it was not 
counted in computing interest and in protests, etc. In 
1878 a law was enacted authorizing towns and cities to 
make ordinances for the regulation or suppression of 
the sale on Sunday of liquor and merchandise. In 1886 
the present law was passed, which requires all shops, 
saloons and places of business to be closed on Sunday 
and make all business therein illegal ; but to these pro- 
visions there are numerous exceptions. 

The history of Sunday legislation in California is 
unique. Its earlier Sunday Law, similar to those of 
other States, was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court in 1858. Three years after a new law was 
passed ,and was sustained by the Supreme Court in a 
decision which overruled the former action of the court. 
In 1883 the Sunday law was made a political issue. By 
a strange combination of persons interested in the liquor 
traffic and other forms of business which the law pro- ~ 
hibited, the large antichristian element of the foreign 
population, a group of so-called secularists and a small 
but active body of Seventh Day Adventists and Seventh 
Day Baptists a Legislature was elected by whom the law 
was repealed. Meanwhile, in several of the cities by 
local ordinances the liquor saloons were closed on Sun- 
day. In 1893 the present law was passed, ‘‘ An act to 
provide for a day of rest from labor.” It provides that 
every person employed in any occupation of labor shall 
be entitled to one day’s rest therefrom in seven ; and it 
is made unlawful for any employer of labor to cause his 
employésto work more thai six days in seven, except 
in case of emergency ; any violation of the act is a mis- 
demeanor. 

In Connecticut, in accordance with the widely ex- 
pressed sentiments of the people of the State, a law was 
passed in 1886 prohibiting the running of railway trains 
and the handling of freight between sunrise and sunset 
on Sunday, except from necessity or mercy, “but permit- 
ting trains carrying the mails and such other trains as 
the Railway Commissioners might authorize for public 
necessity and the preservation of freight, befere 10:30 
A.M. or after 3 P.M. Subsequently the restrictions were 
modified by the commissioners in favor of trains dis- 
tributing the New York Sunday morning newspapers. 
The law requires full regular fares on Sunday trains and 
so discourages excursion traveliag. 

The Sunday law of Massachusetts was modified in 1887 
so as to make Sunday begin at midnight rather than on 
Saturday evening, specifically permitting certain forms 
of labor and traffic before prohibited ; as a public neces- 
sity or convenience ; making partial exemption in the 
case of those who observe the Saturday Sabbath, and 
allowing cities and towns to decide to what extent labors 
and traffic may be carried on as necessary. In some of 
the States special enactments have been added to the 
Sunday laws to meet special evils, as in Tennessee and 
Missouri to abate the nuisance of public ball games with 
their disorderly crowds, 

The history of Sunday legislation in the State of New 
York is of special interest at the present time, the more 
80 as its statutes on this subject have been made the 
model for the laws of some of the other States. From 
the earliest days of the Dutch colonists, the observance 
of Sunday was maintained by law. From time to time 
the Director and Council of New Netherland passed 
ordinances prohibiting at first the sale of beer and other 
strong drink during hours of divine service, then ex- 
tending the prohibition to the whole day and including 
all ordinary labor and business, fishing, hunting, sports, 

etc., as the growth of the colony brought new tempta- 
tions and was supposed to render larger restrictions 
necessary. When the English took possession of the 
colony in 1664, the Duke of York’s laws provided 
against the “‘profanation of Sunday by travelers, laborers, 
or vicious persons and the disturbance of congregations 
on that day.” In 1695 a more elaborate law was passed 
prohibiting, under a penalty of six shillings or three 
hours in the stocks, ‘traveling, laboring, working, 








shooting, fishing, sporting, playing. horse racing, fre- 
quenting tippling houses” on Sunday. This law was in 
force at the adoption of the Constitution of the State in 
1777. In 1788 the Legislature of the State cf New York 
passed a law for the protection of Sunday, entitled ‘‘an 
Act for suppressing immorality,” based on the previous 
Colonial Act of 1695. The provisions of the Act of 1788 
were substantially re-enacted in the revisions of the State 
laws in 1813 and in 1830, and remained unchanged in 
subsequent editions of the revised statutes. Meanwhile 
afew supplementary laws were passed on the same sub- 
ject. An Actof 1860 prohibited with special penalties 
theatrical and similar entertainments on Sunday. An 
act of 1872 prohibited noisy parades and processions in 
the streets of cities on Sunday. An Act of 1871 excepted 
contracts for advertisements in newspapers published on 
Sunday from that general provision of law that makes 
contracts for work on Sunday invalid. 

In the Penal Code passed by the Legislature in 1881, 
amended in 1883, important modifications of the Sunday 
laws were made. They are a part of Chapter I ‘‘Of 
Crimes against Religious Liberty and Conscience.” The 
first section well defines the purpose and spirit of these 
laws : 

‘The first day of the week being, by general consent, set 

apart for rest and religious uses, the law probibits the do- 
ing on that day of certain acts hereinafter specified, which 
are serious interruptions of the repose and religious liberty 
of the community.” 
All labor on Sunday is forbidden, except works of neces- 
sity or charity, and these are defined to include whatever 
j8 needful during the day for the good order, health and 
comfort of the community. Persons who keep another 
day of the week than Sunday and do not labor thereon 
are exempted from this prohibition, provided that their 
labor does not disturb others in observing Sunday. The 
law then specifies the forbidden acts, such as shooting, 
hunting, public sports and games, all noise disturbing 
the peace of the day, manufactures and other mechanical 
employments, public selling, except that articles of food 
may be sold before ten o’clock in the morning, and meals 
to be eaten on the premises where sold or served else- 
where by caterers, prepared tobacco, fruit, confectionary, 
newspapers, drugs and medicines, all of which, however, 
must be sold in a quiet and orderly manner. This last 
provision evidently was intended to meet the noisy sell- 
ing of newspapers. The law also forbids the service of 
legal process on Sunday, with specified exceptions ; also, 
processions and parades in any city, and theatrical and 
other performances of the stage, circuses, etc. The 
minimum penalty of a fine was at first so small that it 
was found inadequate to restrain a class of retail shop- 
keepers in certain parts of the city, whose employés 
formed an association for their own protection, and 
finally secured from the Legislature in 1887 an increase 
of this penalty. 

It will be noticed that the Excise Laws are not a part 
of the Penal Code. The selling of liquor alike on week- 
days and on Sundays has been, for many years, the sub- 
ject of special statutes. In the State of New York there 
never was a time, from its earliest history, when liquor 
selling was not restricted and on Sunday prohibited by 
law. From the first settlement of the colony the evils 
of the traffic were so apparent that efforts were con- 
stantly made to abate them. The various Sunday laws 
referred to above, all contained provisions with refer- 
ence to the selling of liquor. With the rapid growth of 
the population, especially in cities, and the great increase 
of immigration, these provisions were found inadequate, 
and in 1857 the first elaborate excise law was enacted. 
The subsequent history of this legislation we cannot now 
detail. 

In closing this incomplete summary, it should be 
added that no previous time in the history of our coun- 
try were the laws for the protection of the Sunday rest 
more intelligently appreciated and sustained, especially 
by what are called the laboring classes, than at present. 
The remarkable and successful movement which has 
been going on for a few years past in Europe on the part 
of workingmen to secure legal protection to their right 
of weekly rest, inspired as it has been largely by the 
example of America, has not been without its reflex in- 
fluence upon the working people of our own land, 

New York City. 


SUNDAY AND THE POSTAL SERVICE. 








_ DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF ABSOLUTE STOPPAGE OF 


THE MAIL SERVICE ON SUNDAY—SUNDAY DE- 
LIVERY IN CITIES NOT NECESSARY. 





BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
Ex-Post ter-G ‘al of the United States. 


The solution of what is called ‘‘ the Sunday Question,” 
as it relates to the work of employés in the United States 
Postal Service, is not so easy as it may appear, This De- 
partment, the most popular and far-reaching of all 
branches of the Government service, is closely allied 
with the whole population, which not only represents 
different classes, but all manner of religious prejudices 
and beliefs. It would not be such a difficult matter to 
settle the Sunday question, so faras the postal service is 
concerned, if we were all of one religious belief, or even 
of one nationality; but, as it is, we are ‘‘ many men of 
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many minds, many men of many kinds.” It is very dif- 
ficult, therefore, to make cast-iron rules and regulations 
in regard to this matter. 

Another view of the subject is that the post office is 
largely a humanitarian institution ; that is to say, it is 
something more than a mere business enterprise, estab- 
lished for the purpose of making money (which, by the 
way, it does not make), or for the promotion of commer- 
cial and business life in the community. How much 
private correspondence refers to birth, marriage, sick- 
ness, death? How many thousands of letters pass 
through the mails-that must pestain to the health, the 
comfort, the personal happiness here and, it may be, 
even hereafter, of those to whom the messages are sent? 
Would it not often be a cruel hardship if such letters 
were not promptly delivered, owing to the stoppage of 
the Sunday mails? Is it too much to suppose that some- 
times the life of a person may depend upon hearing news 
in regard to the sickness or recovery of some absent one? 
When the post office conveys such intelligence, and to do 
so its employés are compelled to work on Sunday, is it 
not doing a humanitarian work? I believe that, accord- 
ing to the strictest theological tenets, we are not only 
allowed but encouraged to do works of kindness and 
mercy ou the first day of the week. We have the exam- 
ple of the Savior, who plucked corn on the Sabbath Day, 
and who at another time entered the synagog on the 
Sabbath Day and healed the man with a withered hand, 
and on another occasion when he went into the home of 
one of the chief Pharisees to eat bread and healed the 
man whe had the dropsy. 

The absolute stoppage of the Sunday mails, is, of course, 
impracticable; you could not make an ocean steamer, 
carrying the transatlantic mail, stand still in mid-ocean 
when Sunday came, and it would be equally foolish to 
stop a railroad train under the same circumstances. 

Ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker probably repre- 
sents the most conservative feeling, among post-office 
officials, on thissubject. He has said that ‘* the problem 
is one which appears to be easy of solution to inexperi- 
ence, but it is one which presents many difficulties from 
the standpoint of a Government officer who is obliged 
impartially to execute the law for all sections, classes 
and beliefs.” He says that during the first year of his 
administration he sent a letter to one hundred of the 
largest post offices, with a view to discover the relative 
importance of Sunday mails as compared with mails on 
other days of the week. Questions were asked inregard 
to the sale of stamps, letter carrier and mail collections, 
employés on Sunday duty, etc. The investigation showed 
that the sale of stamps on Sunday was quite small, that 
very few persons, comparatively, called at the post office, 
that there were no deliveries of letters, the letter 
carriers being only employed for an hour or two on 
Sunday in waiting upon callers, It was the general 
opinion of these one hundred postmasters that so long as 
there was a railroad service on Sunday the post office 
must handle and care for the mail matter so carried or 
the accumulation on Monday would be so great as to 
delay business. . 

The Post-office building at Washington is under the 
control of the Postmaster-General. When Mr. Wana- 
maker was in office he stopped Sunday work in the De- 
partment by ordering that the clerks and employés 
should not enter the building on the first day of the 
week. A practice had grown up requiring many of the 
clerks and messengers to be at the Department on Sun- 
day, and this without being necessary to the public serv- 
ice. Stenographers assisted in the correspondence of the 
chiefs of divisions, and the leading officials were in the 
habit of deferring until Sunday work that could just as 
well be performed during the week. The order just re- 
ferred to put a stop to this practice. 

When I was Postmaster at New York, and, afterward, 
Postmaster-General, I had as little work as possible done 
on the first day of the week, I remember that when I 
held the office in New York Postmaster-General Jewell 
issued an order for the Sunday delivery of letters in the 
Metropolis. I consulted him in regard to this move- 
ment, and told him that he ought to think twice before 
he introduced such a plan, for, while he might please a 
few who wanted their mail delivered on Sunday, he 
would displease many who did not care to have their 
letters delivered on that day. The consequence was 
that, while the new rule was carried out for a while, the 
advocates of Sunday rest made such strenuous objections 
that theorder was withdrawn. At the present time I do 
not think there is an increased amount of Sunday work 
in the post office generally, in proportion to the greater 
amount of labor that has to be performed; for the post 
office is growing all the time. The employés in this re- 
sponsible branch of the Government service perform 
very arduous duties during six days of the week, and, 
on grounds of common humanity, aside from religious 
scruples, I think the postal officials ought, and they do, 
as far as they can, compel them to do as little work as 
possibie on Suuday, 

The post-office regulations prescribe that when the 
mail arrives at an office on Sunday morning the post- 
master must keep his office open for one hour, or more, 
after the arrival and assortment thereof (if the public 
Convenience requires it), for the delivery of the same 
only, If the mail is received during the time of public 
worship, the opening of the office must be delayed until 
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the services have closed. No registry or money-order 
business is done at any United States post office on Sun- 
day ; in fact, the bulk of the work that is done is to pre- 
vent such a blockade of matter as would seriously inter- 
fere with the interests of business life, and with the 
complicated machinery of the post office itself. 

The higher officials of the post office have always been, 
and, I believe, are now, in favor of performing as little 
service on Sunday as possible. This is illustrated in the 
discussion which took place, some five years ago, be- 
tween some members of the New York Sabbath Commit- 
tee and Cornelius Van Cott, the Postmaster of the city. 
The committee objected to the special delivery of letters 
on Sunday, and claimed that there seemed to be no gen- 
eral demand for this increased service, which involved 
an increased amount of work on the part of the employ és 
of the post office. 

Mr. Van Cott, in his reply, said that he was heartily in 
favor of all efforts to restrict the volume of labor per- 
formed on Sunday to that which is absolutely necessary, 
and said that the order for Sunday special delivery was 
only issued by him under the pressure of protests and 
complaints from citizens who spoke of the loss and in- 
convenience to which they had been subjected by reason 
of their failure to receive special delivery letters reaching 


the post office on Sunday. Mr. Van Cott said to the 
committee :- 


“Your committee is doubtless aware that, under the 
terms of the statute establishing the Special Delivery sys- 
tem, there is an absolute requirement of ‘immediate 
delivery’ of all special delivery matter arriving at a free 
post office at or before 11 P.M.—no exception being made as 
to Sunday—and also that the legend on the Special Deliv- 
ery stamp announces that it ‘secures immediate delivery 
at any post office.’ Under the Postal Regulations, how- 
ever, special deliveries on that day are optional with each 
postmaster ; and originally this office declined to avaii it- 
self of that option and made no such deliveries on Sunday. 
The steady increase in the number of Special Delivery 
letters, however (shown by the fact that 158,883 were de- 
livered the fiscal year 1887, and 245,980 in 1890), and in the 
complaints resulting from non-delivery of those arriving 
on Sunday, soon compelled the postmaster to abandon 
that position and to order the delivery of all which should 
reach the ‘point of delivery’ at or before 11 A.M., and 
the recent extension was due to similar causes. 

“It would seem that your committee is under some mis- 
apprehension as to the amount of labor entailed upon 
postal employés under the present system. There are no 
‘Special Delivery messengers’ (exclusively employed as 
such) at this office—the substitute letter carriers being em- 
ployed in that capacity when not engaged in their ordinary 
duties in the place of absent “ regular” carriers. To each 
station is assigned a small number of substitutes, who are 
required to report there daily (including Sunday, in order 
that collections may not be missed through the absence of 
‘regulars’), and each of these, in his turn—which may 
occur once in four or five weeks—is required on ‘ Special 
Delivery’ duty. It will be seen that this system does not 
impose so much Sunday labor upon any individual em- 
ployé as your committee have supposed; and I may add 
that no complaints have been received from any of them on 
the subject. 

‘*The presence of a Special Delivery stamp on a letter is 
strong presumptive evidence that its prompt delivery is of 
importance to the sender or addressee, or both. Such 
prompt delivery has been paid for, and is, therefore, not a 
matter of favor or privilege, but of right; and until I am 
relieved of all responsibility in the matter by legislation 
absolutely forbidding any Sunday delivery, I must be 
guided in my official action respecting it by the unmistak- 
able and, as it seems to me, reasonable demands of the 
general public, irrespective of my personal inclinations.” 

In this case it will be seen that the work required of 
the postal employés was very slight, and that the de- 
mand of the public for the prompt delivery of special 
messages (second in importance only to telegrams) was 
reasonable and that the custom must continue. 

At the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee the then Sec- 
retary of the British Post Office, Sir Arthur Blackwood, 
succeeded in securing an order prohibiting all work in 
the London post office on Sunday. All postal business 
is substantially stopped in London on that day. They 
make no mail collections, and no deliveries of letters. 
Still, the regular mail trains run. If you want to mail a 
letter you are obliged to take it to the railroad station 
where you must pay an extra fee for having it mailed. 
Letters are not delivered from the post office on Sunday. 
In fact, the Sunday postal service in London is so ridi- 
culous that it would be a disgrace to the new civilization 
that is dawning upon Africa. 

In Great Britain the telegraph is under the control of 
the post office. From 54 of the 87 post offices in London 
deliveries of telegrams are made Sundays by messen- 
gers; at 33, messages are only delivered on call; at 4, 
they are received, but not delivered ; 4 are open always; 
14, at train time, and 58 are open for an average of 53 
hours on Sunday (19 of them 12 and 14 hours). 

In strange contrast to the methods pursued in the great 
English capital the Sunday delivery of letters by post- 
men isa common practice at provincial post offices in 
Great Britain. This, however, can be discontinued on 
the practically unanimous request of the iahabitants of 
town districts, and two-thirds of those of rural districts, 

Ishould think that the exceedingly strict rules in re- 
gard to Sunday delivery which prevail in London must 
be burdensome to thousands of persons who, in the 
course of the year, receive important personal letters 
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which may happen to arrive on Sunday, and which they 
would like to secure by applying for them at the general 
post office on that day. The Jesuits, I believe, have a 
saying to the effect that no man is so dangerous to the 
cause of religion as a piousfool. No one can make more 
trouble in a post-office department than the man who is 
commonly called ‘‘acrank”; and [ believe it is generally 
conceded iu England that Sir Arthur Blackwood, who so 
suddenly instituted this radical Sunday reform measure, 
was entitled to the appellation. 

The question of Sunday and the Postal Service is inti- 
mately connected with the running of railroad trains on 
that day. Of course if the railroad managers absolutely 
refused to run their cars on the first day of the week, 
the mails could not be carried on that day. But a cer- 
tain amount of Sunday work is absolutely necessary for 
the railroads. Perishable freight, live stock and special 
shipments cannot be stopped en route, The through 
mail service must not be interrupted while much of the 
travel on Sunday is made necessary on account of sick- 
ness, death or some other grave individual exigency. 

NEw York City. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN NEW YORK. 





THE LAW RESPECTING AMUSEMENTS—CHARACTER OF 
SUNDAY CONCERTS AND OTHER PERFORMANCES. 





BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D., 


Rector of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, Protestant Episcopal. 





A few weeks ago I employed a young man of educa- 
tion and intelligence to visit the various places of amuse- 
ment open on Suadays, with a view to ascertaining 
how far the laws of the State are observed with respect 
to public amusements on the Lord’s Day. Penal Code, 
Title X, Section 277, forbids, under certain penalties, 
‘‘the performance of any tragedy, comedy, opera, bal- 
let, farce, Negro minstrelsy, Negro or other dancing, 
wrestling, boxing, with or without gloves, sparring con- 
test, trial of strength, or any part or parts therein, or 
any circus, equestrian or dramatic performance or exer- 
cise, or any performance or exercise of jugglers, acro- 
bats, club performances or rope dancers on the first day 
of the week.” My reporter writes thus: 

“It was solely with the object.of ascertaining how far 
the law was observed, and without any desire to commit 
myself to an opinion on the subject, that I undertook to 
visit certain music halls, museums and concert rooms 
on Sunday afternoons and evenings. 

** On September 1st, in the afternoon, I visited the Globe 
Museum, in the Bowery between Houston and Bieecker 
Streets, admission ten cents. There was a small audi- 
ence of not more than twenty-five people, and, as I 
entered, they were watching a man dressed in citizer’s 
attire, doing card tricks, in which he invited the audi- 
ence, mostly boys; to participate. ‘his was followed by 
two men playing the mandolin, and three women sing- 
ing popular songs. A little girl then performed and 
sung as a Bowery boy. After this part of the perform- 
ance I went upstairs to what is called ‘the museum,’ 
where I beheld a ghastly array of wax figures. They 
included Abraham and Isaac, Judith and Holofernes, 
and Jack tne Ripper. 

‘* My next visic was to the Gaiety Museum, situated on 
the Bowery, between Grand and Canal Streets, admis- 
sion ten cents. There was an audience of about twenty, 
mostly boys, but I was told that in the evening the place 
is crowded. There was no actiog during the period of 
my visit, but 2 man and a woman sung some excessively 
vulgar songs, which, if not actually obscene, were sug- 
gestively so. 

‘* Leaving the Gaiety Museum, I walked up the Bowery 
and paid a short visit to the quarters of the Salvation 
Army near the Cooper Union. The room was filled, 
chiefly with workingmen, which I thought somewhat 
remarkable, when compared with the two places I had 
visited. Still it was ‘admission free,’ and they had a 
stentorian band which played some very rousing music. 
Two officers of the Army, a man and a woman, ad- 
dressed the meeting in what 1 considered to be very 
feeble utterances. But the people seemed interested, 
There was a large sale of War Crys at five cents apiece, 
which seemed to be tantamount to a smail charge for 
admission. 

“*[ next proceeded to P——’s,’ in West Twenty-third 
Street. I was specially attracted to ‘P——’s’ because 
his Sunday entercainment was announced as a ‘Grand 
Sacred Concert.’ I had also been informed that Mr. 
P—— was most anxious to secure the sympathy of the 
clergy in his effort to produce something ‘really unob- 
jectionable.’ Of course, I was aware that Sunday con- 
certs are advertised as ‘sacred’ when they are intensely 
secular ; but I did not expect such to be the case at Mr. 
P——’s ‘ Ladies’ Club.’ 1 felt that when a ‘ respectable 
proprietor’ of a ‘reputable place’ of entertainment ad- 
vertised that he would give a ‘ (irand Sacred’ concert, I 
should be entertained wita the beautiful strains of Han- 
del, Haydn and Mendelssohn. The admission was fifty 
cents. The hour 4 P.M. Upon entering I was much 
struck with the character of the audience. It was well 
dressed and orderly, but three-fourths were men; the 
small proportion of women was notable. My anticipa- 
tions of something both grand and sacred were soon 
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dispelled. I soon discovered that I was to be entertained 
by an excessively ‘ secular’ rather than a ‘grand sacred’ 
production. Iremained there about an hour. Among 
other things there was a ‘farce,’ extremely low in its 
character, certainly the very reverse of ‘sacred.’ Just 
before I left, ‘the MacAvoys,’ brother and sister, gave 
a comic sketch with some painfully suggestive and in- 
decent jokes. But they were loudly applauded. Taking 
the broadest and most charitable view of the whole 
thing I thought the performance not only objectionable 
and illegal but tedious. And if I may venture, as a lay- 
man, to make sucha remark, I would say that I cannot 
understand how mencan complain of sermons being dry 
and tedious when they can find entertainment in the stale 
and wearisome jokes of ‘ P——’s Grand Sacred Concert.’ 

‘* Feeling that I had passed an unprofitable afternoon I 
determined to try an evening musical service in a New 
York church. It was refreshing to hear good music 
after the miserable subterfuge for a sacred concert 
* which had robbed me not only of fifty cents, butan hour 
of my Sunday leisure. For Iam a workingman. 

‘*On Sunday, September 8th, at 3 P.M. I went to the 
Eden Musée—admission twenty-five cents. The place 
was crowded with a respectable audience of men and 
women. The whole exhibition was open, including the 
‘ chamber of horrors.’ A ‘ sacred concert’ was announced. 
After my experience of the previous Sunday I did not 
expect anytbing religious in the character of the music. 
It was, however, very select, and entirely instrumental. 
There seemed to be nothing in the character of the 
entertainment which violated the State law. 

‘* My next visit was to Huber’s Museum, in East Four- 
teenth Street—admission ten cents. It was about five 
o’clock. The place was well filled. The audience con- 
sisted chiefly of youths under twenty, and boys. There 
were very few women or girls present. In the ‘ Curio 
Hall’ there were exhibitions of snake charming, hy pno- 
tism and other feate. I then proceeded to theconcertroom, 
for which I was charged an extra ten cents. As we 
entered the room the manager announced that it was his 
intention to give a decent entertainment and that ‘ noth- 
ing would be dune to violate the law.’ This, of course, 
had been advertised as ‘A Grand Sacred Concert.’ It is 
not my object to decide whether these entertainments 
are clearly within the strict observance of the law; but 
I can positively assert that the comic songs which I lis- 
tened to were vulgar, indecentandlewd. They werealso 
excessively profane, the name of God being frequently 
brought into the songs and farces. The worst parts of 
the entertainment were loudly applauded by the youths 
and boys present. 

‘“‘In the evening I went to the Harlem Museum, on 
Third Avenue near 115th Street. Admission ten cents. 
The hall was well filled. The audience seemed to be of 
the poorer class. I did not wait for the concert, which I 
was told would come on somewhere about nine o’clock ; 
but I witnessed exhibitions of mind reading and jug- 
gling. 

*«* P__’s Pleasure Palace’ in East Fifty-eighth Street 
is anew institution. Admission fifty cents. From my 
experience at the ‘ Ladies’ Club’ in Twenty-third Street 
on the previous Sunday, my expectations were neither 
grand norsacred. The entertainment was of a similar 
kind to the one which I had witnessed in Twenty-third 
Street. The McAvoys were there, and were as vulgar 
and as indecent as before. I stayed until the close of 
the performance, and during the time there were comic 
sketches, farces and songs, the very reverse of sacred. 

‘*Ga Sunday, September 15tb, I intended to visit the 
Madison Square Roof Garden, but it was closed. A friend 
informs me that, while the entertainment on Sunday 
evenings during the summer months is secular, there is 
clearly an effort on the part of the managers to keep 
within the strict letter of the law. In the evening I 
visited the Central Opera House Music Hall, Sixty-seventh 
Street near Third Avenue, of which Mr, Jacob Ruppert 
is proprietor. Admission twenty-five cents. The hall 
was fairly weil filled. The audience seemed to be com- 
posed chiefly of Hebrews. The performers were all in 
evening dress ; but with thisexception there was nothing 
to distinguish it from the ordinary week-day perform- 
ancesat such places. Mr. W. C. D——, ‘the man from 
Ireland,’ sang a few harmless songs. Mr. G. W. D—— 
and Miss K—— performed an original farce entitled 
‘Insanity.’ Mr. Dave F—— and Miss F. L— con- 
cluded the entertainment witha farce styled ‘A Comedy 
Sketch.’ From the program placed in my hands I find 
that among the ‘extra attractions’ for the following 
Sunday was a ‘ Sacred Concert.’” 

The above is an unprejudiced statement of what takes 
place Sunday after Sunday in the music halls of this 
city ; and it seems to me that while the police, under 
the vigorous control of their chieftain, are enforcing the 
law regarding the sale of alcoholic liquors, they are 
blindly overlooking those pernicious influences which 
are being exercised on the minds of the young by the 
obscene, lewd and profane performances in many of the 
music halls of this city on the Lord’s Day. There is, 
perhaps, some satisfaction to be found in the fact that 
these halls do not seem to be excessively popular; but I 
understand that large audiences will be found within 
their walls during the winter months. 

There can be no question as to the spirit and intent of 
the Sunday law as it now stands. It is intended, as far 
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as possible, to secure what has been often called an 
‘* American Sunday ” for the American people. 

It will be seen from my reporter’s communication that 
in very many of these music halls farces and comedies 
and jugglery are performed, in direct violation of the 
law, and that there are songs and recitations which are 
both obscene and profane in their expression. Sad to 
relate, it appears that the audiences in these places on 
Sunday afternoon are composed, for the most part, of 
young men and boys. Now, it is remarkable that in the 
penal code the extreme penalty of five hundred dollars 
fine is to be devoted to the funds of ** the Society for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents,” and that the over- 
seers of the poor are authorized to recover this penalty. 
It is, therefore, very evident that the Legislature had in 
mind the pernicious influences of these Sunday enter- 
tainments upon the lives of young people when the stat- 
ute was passed. 

We surely must regard the widespread secularization 
of the Sunday in a Christian country with alarm. The 
matter becomes one of the greatest importance when 
we bear in mind that our large cities are populated to a 
very considerable extent by foreigners. Germans, 
Frenchmen and Italians have brought over with them 
a Continental observance of the first day of the week, 
while the Hebrew population of our great cities is 
religiously opposed to a Christian observance of the 
Sunday. ; 

It is a curious circumstance in connection with this 
subject, that while the people of America are evidently 
broadening out as regards Sunday observance there is a 
movement in France in an entirely opposite direction. In 
Paris efforts are being made to close places of business, 
and to take other steps for insuring a better observance 
of the Sunday. 

It has often been asserted that the Continental Sunday 
is the outcome of Roman Catholicism. But at the great 
meeting recently held in Carnegie Hall, and presided 
over by Archtishop Corrigan (at which I was present), 
the Roman Catholic speakers declared that it was the 
determination of their Church to stand by the Puritan 
Sunday. The declaration was received with ringing 
cheers by thousands. If it is the determination of the 
Roman Catholics to indorse a religious Sunday, it is 
surely not too much to ask that Protestant Christianity 
shall do all it possibly can tosecure a religious observance 
of that day. Weare concentrating our attention upon 
the closing of the saloon; but the Sunday saloon was, 
for the most part, visited by the drunkard familiar with 
vice and sin ; but these music halls, to which I now draw 
attention, are attended by young people who, if they were 
properly looked after, would be found in our Sunday. 
schools and churches. 

There are in thecity of New York at least two societies 
whose funds are collected for the purpose of promoting 
a due observance of the Sunday. Why these societies 
have not taken the concert halls in hand it is impossible 
to conceive; and my object in my present communication 
is to draw the attention of the secretaries of those 
societies to violations of the law as they exist in many 
public places of amusement in this city. 

New YORK CIty. 


THE SUNDAY SALOON. 


THE LAWS OF THE LAND—CHARACTER OF THE TRAFFIC— 
IF SALOONS ARE OPENED THEATERS AND OTHER 
PLACES WILL OPEN-—SUNDAY TRAFFIC 
CANNOT BE RESTRICTED TO BEER. 








BY THE HON. WARNER MILLER. 





After more than two centuries of Sunday observance 
in this country, dating from the settlements made at 
Jamestown and Plymouth, sanctioned both by common 
law and by the statutes of the Colonies and of the State 
governments, we are met now by the assertion that our 
laws which compel the observance of Sunday as a day 
of rest are unjust, tyrannical and in violation of the per- 
sonal liberties of our citizens. 

All of our courts, from the lowest to the highest, have 
held that the laws compelling the observance of the Sab- 
bath were both constitutional and wise. 

The Liquor Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, have for a number of years gone to the Legisla- 
ture seeking the enactment of a law which would per- 
mit the sale of liquor on Sunday the same as upon any 
other day of the week, or that the saloon should be per- 
mitted to be kept open for business during certain spec- 
ified hours of the Sabbath. 

At the present time they are giving their united sup- 
port to Tammany Hall upon the promise that the Tam- 
many members of the Assembly and Senate will support 
such a measure if elected. 

Thus far there has been no general or organized effort 
upon the part of any other portion of the people of the 
State of New York to secure such legislation except by 
the liquor dealers themselves. 

The first question that arises in the consideration of 
this subject is, Should the liquor traffic be given special 
privileges or exempted from the laws which govern all 
other trades and business? If so, upon what grounds 
should the exemption be made in favor of the liquor 
traffic? 

The present law provides that no work shall be done 
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on Sunday except works of necessity and charity. The 
courts in many cases have decided what works of neces- 
sity and charity are: but thus far no court bas ever 
placed the liquor traffic under the designation of either 
a work of necessity or a work of charity. 

The courts by deciding that the Sunday laws as they 
now exist are constitutional has disposed of the proposi- 
tion that these laws are an infringement of personal 
liberty. 

In discussing this question we may omit the fact that 
the observance of the Sabbath is enjoined by the direct 
commund of God and-consider it from the standpoint of 
the physical and moral well being of the citizen. 

The evil effects of the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors is admitted by all. Fully three-fourths of all the 
crime, misery and pauperism is traceable directly to the 
liquor traffic, 

In all reason, then, is it not sufficient that the business 
should be carried on six daysin the week and that on 
Sunday it should cease, as well as all other occupations 
and labor? 

The necessity of one day of rest in seven is admitted 
by all people who have given the subject any considera- 
tion. Physicians tell us that the human system needs 
this periodical rest if health is to be maintained, and the 
best results are to be had from labor, either mental or 
physical. 

At the present-time in Europe the observance of the 
Sabbath is increasing rather than diminishing. Twenty 
years ago in Paris and Berlin all of the ordinary occupa- 
tions of men went on during the Sabbath as upon any 
other day ; shops were open, building operations were 
carried on, and the laboring man had substantially no 
regular rest from his labors. To-day nearly all business 
is stopped in Paris and Berlin, and the shops are closed 
quite as thoroughly as in New York and London. 

The Government of Germany has come to realize the 
importance of rest for the benefit of all the people, and 
numerous laws requiring the closing of mills and the 
stoppage of work on the Sabbath have been passed with- 
in a few years by the German Parliament. 

All the labor organizations of France, Germany and 
England have taken very strong action in favor of the 
Sabbath rest. Here in America, where the Sabbath has 
always been observed as a day of rest, we are now met 
by the proposition by the liquor dealers that it shall be 
no longer so observed, at least as far as their trade is con- 
cerned. The only motive for this demand is a selfish 
one. As the laboring man rests from his labors on the 
Sabbath, they reason that he will have more time to 
spend in the saloon, and that the saloon keeper will, 
therefore, get more of his weekly earnings. 

If this privilege is granted to the liquor traffic, is it not 
certain that other occupations will demand exemption 
from the Sunday laws? Will not theaters and all forms 
of public amusement demand that the law shall be re- 
pealed as affecting them? 

If the Sabbath is to be made simply a day of amuse- 
ment and recreation, certainly all the places of amuse- 
ment and recreation should be open on that day as well 
as the saloon. 

If this right is granted to the liquor traffic it will be the 
entering wedge which will destroy the American Sabbath 
with all of its sacred associations and home blessings. 
Every argument in favor of maintaining the American 
Sabbath as a day of rest, as far as the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life are concerned, are a thousand times stronger 
when applied to the liquor traffic. 

If the laboring man :akes an occasional drink of liquor 
upon the week-day as he goes to or from his work, on the 
Sabbath, if the saloon is open,-many of them will spend | 
the major part of their time there, and instead of the 
occasional drink will drink to excess, and end the day in 
debauchery and drunkenness, depriving their families of 
the hard earnings of the previous week. 

The liquor dealer tells us that the saloon is the poor 
man’s club, and that itis a great hardship to the poor 
man to close it on the Sabbath. If it is closed the labor- 
ing man will spend the day with his family, either at 
home or in the parks in the great cities, or in the country 
in the fields enjoying the free gifts of God—air, sunshine 
and the beauties of nature. 

In the hurry of our modern city life many laboring 
men scarcely see their families during the week-days, 
going to their work in the morning before the children 
are awake and returning only at night; shall they not, 
then, have the full rest of the Sabbath with home asso- 
ciation and all the social relations which come with 
modern civilization ? 

We are told by the liquor dealer that this demand for 
the open saloon on Sunday comes from a portion of our 
foreign-b r: population who have come to us from 
countries where this is the custom, and that they should 
not be deprived of this right here in a free country. We 
welcome all honest immigrants who come to us for the 
purpose of securing the benefits which our form of gov- 
ernment give. Weare willing to receive from them any 
improvement upon our system of government or social 
life which they may suggest, providing they tend to the 
elevation and improvement of our people; but unless 
their habits and customs are better than ours, we sub- 
mit that they should adopt our customs rather than to 
attempt to force the customs and habits of Europe upon 
us. 
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They tell us that what is known as the German beer 
garden is an innocent and harmless institution, and that 
it should be adopted here. I do not care to go into a 
discussion of the beer garden as it exists in Germany, 
where the people are homogeneous and have lived under 
certain customs for centuries; but no law could be passed 
here or enforced which should allow the opening of 
places of that character, and which at the same time 
should close all other saloons or drinking places which 
are frequented by so many of the people who come to us 
from foreign lands. 

The ordinary saloon, where spirituous liquors of all 
kinds are sold, are the places where all the evil-minded 
people of every Community congregate. In certain por- 
tions of New York they are the rendezvous of thieves 
and criminals of the worst character. The police records 
of New York show that avery large portion of the crime 
committed in the city is committed in these places, or as 
a direct result of the influence they exert. Shall we 
multiply all tnese evil influences by adding one day in 
seven to their nefarious work ? 

In the Considerauion of this subject it should not be 
forgotten that our form of Government rests entirely 
upon the consent of the governed, and that the charac- 
ter of the government and its perpetuity must depend 
upon the Character of the people who compose it. 

In a monarchical form of government, with an edu- 
cated and powerful upper class, the masses of the people 
may be kept in subjection by the army, and such to-day 
is the case in all monarchical governments; but under 
our form of government this cannot be done. The 
masses Of the people must be so educated and trained 
that they will be fit forself-government; and all experi- 
ence in government teaches us that education or intel- 
lectual culture is not sutficient to make a good citizen 
who can be trusted with all the powers of self-govern- 
ment. The safety of the Republic rests with the moral 
sense of the People; and I submit that the open saloon 
on Sunday is not a promoter either of intellectual or 
moral growth or worth. 

As we love our institutions, then, we must stand 
against the open saloon on Sunday. Every Church 
organization in this land, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
stand unalterably opposed to the Sunday saloon, and a 
vast majority of all our people without regard to religion 
or sect also believe in the necessity of making Sunday a 
day of rest, and are equally with the Cnurch people 
opposed to the open saloon on Sunday, 

HERKIMER, N. Y. 





THREE GREAT QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAW—PRESERVATION OF OUR 
AMERICAN SUNDAY—OUR INSTITUTIONS CHRISTIAN, 








BY JAMES M, KING, D.D., 
Pastor of Union Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The municipal political situation from the moral stand- 
point presents some interesting phases. So far as moral- 
ity is concerned most of the party platforms are not 
creditable. They are either unblushing promises to 
amend the excise laws in such a way as to break down 
the legal Sunday restraints on the saloon, or they are 
worded to deceive law-abiding people and at the same 
time to bid for the votes of the lawless. Some of - these 
platforms face two ways, with one eye looking north 
from the Harlem River and the other looking south. 

The three moral issues which will not down, interrog- 
atively put, are—First : Do the people of this municipal- 
ity and commonwealth believe in the enforcement of 
law? 

Second: Do they want to see the beneficent results of 
@ protected and intrenched American Sunday destroyed 
for the purpose of granting special privileges to a busi- 
hess which produces most of the paupers and criminals 
which curse our civilization ? 

Third: Do they mean by their actions to ignore the 
fact that, historically and by judicial precedent, we are 
a Christian nation, and that this fact has determined the 
character of our institutions ? 

Men, in responding to these questions, will vainly seek 
to shelter themselves behind partisan obligations ; for no 
political power has the authority to make men act im- 
morally. 

Other interesting questions enter into the political 
contest now being waged, but none are to be compared 
with these three. They will confront the lawmakers in 
January next, Citizens who make the lawmakers, and 
especially Christian citizens, should ascertain the atti- 
tude on these vital moral questions of every candidate 
for legislative place before they answer these questions 
for themselves by their ballots, 

Decent citizens of this metropolis ought to thank God 
that the commonwealth is larger than the city, and that 
the laws are enacted by the majority of the representa- 
tives from all parts of the State. We must remember 
that the demand for Home Rule in this city comes 
largely from that class, which if permitted to have their 
way will ruin homes by the repeal of just laws, and by 
the enactment of other laws ia the interests of a per- 

8enal liberty, which with them is a synonym for un- 
bridled license. 
; We have many of the conditions to constitute a noble 
city in which tolive, Beautiful for situation ; the gate- 
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way to the nation; abounding in charities; rich in art 
and educational opportunities. We ought to be the best 
governed and the best-behaved people in the world. St. 
Paul’s boast, referring to Tarsus a city in Cilicia where he 
was born, that he was ‘‘a citizen of no mean city,” has 
not been as honestly possible for citizens of New York 
for many years as we might wish. Thanks to Paul’s 
God and to our God, that, as the result of heroic work 
and awakened conscience, we are in a somewhat better 
condition to boast of citizenship. The city is notas mean 
as it was. There is yet room for improvement; but we 
ought tobe grateful that notably in three departments 
of our municipal government, the laws are being en- 
forced and common morality ishaving a fair show. The 
Street Cleaning Department is cleaning the streete, and 
all criticisms on the methods, or the personality, or the 
prodigality of the Commissioner are senseless in the 
presence of the conceded fact that he does the business 
for which he was appointed, and the sanitary conditions 
are improved. The new Board of City Magistrates are 
mostly men of character and conscience, and are render- 
ing justice tempered with mercy to both rich and poor 
who appear before them, and are aiding the ,jolice 
authoriuies in enforcing the laws which have been 
enacted in the interests of decency and sobriety. 

The Police Commissioners, in the face of apparently 
insurmountable obstacles, have done a work whichasan 
example will be an inspiration of courage to all the 
police authorities of all municipalities in the nation. 
They have, with an inherited demoralized police organi- 
zation, by the potency of personal character, compelled 
obedience to laws which had been for many years but 
dead letters, or had been enforced only in order to extort 
blackmail and protection money from aroused fears, 
They have made these laws so oppressive to the law- 
breakers that some of the men who eaacted them are now 
demanding their repeal, and most political parties and 
factions in this city are so frightened and so anxious for 
votes that they are formally and shamelessly abdicating 
all semblance to principle and are truckling to the law- 
breakers and ignoring the lawkeepers. By the enforce- 
ment of the Excise Sunday laws crime has decreased, 
jails are closed, the criminal courts have less business, 
humble homes are happier and their comforts are in- 
creased, women and children rejoice ; but these benefi- 
cent results, by many men who consider themselves hon- 
est and howl about blue laws, are counted trifling, com- 
pared with the demand for a personal hberty which 
would neutralize all of these results, destroy homes, pop- 
ulate jails, create poverty, distill the tears of women and 
children, and demoralize the citizen conscience. Oh, for 
a baptism of self-respect, of decency, and of common 
conscientious honesty among our citizens ! 

Gratitude and praise are due to the chief Magistrate 
who placed these and other faithful men where they 
could serve the city. 

Let Christian citizens in this municipality, by speech 
and by vote so act in the interests of the enforcement of 
law, for the protection of the American Sunday, and for 
the perpetuation of liberties created by a Christian civili- 
zation, that they will secure the approval of their own 
moral natures and the favor of God. Concealment, com- 
promise and cowardice never win any permanent victo- 
ries for truth and righteousness. 

New YORK CITY. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SUNDAY 
SALUON. 





LEGISLATION OF THE CHURCH—GOOD EFFECTS OF 
SUNDAY CLOSING. 





BY THE REV, ALEXANDER P. DOYLE, 
Editor of ‘* The Catholic World.” 


There can be no second opinion concerning the posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in regard to closing ‘‘ the sa- 
loon on Sunday. The latest, up-to-date legislation, cov- 
ering the whole State of New York, is in the Provincial 
Council of 1886, in which the assembled prelates promul- 
gated the pointed decrees of the Council of Baltimore, 
and again uttered a special condemnation against ‘‘ the 
practice of selling beer or other liquors on Sunday, or of 
frequenting places where they are sold.” 

There can be no doubt where a loyal Catholic must 
stand on this momentous question ; but could a question 
of policy inveigh for one moment against the standard 
set up, the post-facum evidence, from an economic as 
well as from an ethical point of view, testifies to the 
wisdom of the Roosevelt crusade. 

A prominent contractor, who employs between three 
and four hundred men, has said that this time a year 
ago he never counted on more than sixty per cent. of his 
men turning up for work on Monday morning ; now he 
invariably has ninety per cent. A well-known pawn- 
broker declares that he has lost between four and six 
thousand dollars since the enforcement of the Sunday 
laws began. In more than one instance has it been no- 
ticed that children have clothes and shoes to gotoschool 
in this fall, where at other times they were forced to 
absent themselves because the Sunday saloon robbed a 
family of the necessities of life. Monday morning rec- 
ords of the police magistrates bear abundant evidence of 
the salutary effect of closing the saloon door on Sunday. 

These are straws; but they show that the currents of 
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city life have fewer eddies, their waters are sweeter and 
purer, and they bear on their surface fewer blighted 
lives and ruined homes. If the women of New York 
could speak they would canonize Mr, Roosevelt. 

New York Ciry. 


A LIBERAL BUT NOT A LAWLESS SUNDAY. 


SUNDAY A DAY OF REST AND WORSHIP—WHATEVER IS 
INCONSISTENT WITH THESE IS OBJECTIONABLE, 








BY J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D., 
Pastorof St. James Lutheran Church, New York City. 


That the two leading political parties in New York 
City have taken ground practically in favor of open 
saloons as a part of Sunday, shows beyond question a ten- 
dency to more liberal views than have hitherto prevailed 
in America. The Puritanical observance of Sunday, in 
the Judaistic ceremonial spirit, is with us a thing of the 
past. The whole question, therefore, must be viewed 
from a larger standpoint. 

The generic principle of Sunday, however, must re- 
main, wherever there is reverence for the Word of God, 
and concern for the welfare of society. This is, that 
Sunday is to be set apart as a day of rest and worship. 

Whatever is inconsistent with either of these should 
be forbidden ; whatever conduces to them should be per- 
mitted. Ordinary business should certainly be sus- 
pended. Unnecessary work should not be ailowed. The 
taskmaster should not dare to ply his goad on the day 
of peace. Rest should be guaranteed to the toiler. 
What also is necessary to afford opportunity for inno- 
cent recreation should be permitted. It is one of the 
most difficult things where to draw the line on this point. 
One thing is certain ; the thousands of pallid operatives 
who are slaves, confined at grinding toil and in close, 
foul-aired rooms all the six week-days, are not to be told 
that itis a violation of the Creator’s design in the institu- 
tion of Sunday, if, after going to churchin the morning, 
they drink in heaven’s pure air in the park or on the 
beach in the afternoon. Of course there is danger here. 
But that is just the problem of life, that the good is 
placed in the midst of temptation, and that moral 
manhood is developed in the peril of choice. 

As to the Sunday opening of saloons that is another 
matter. Had we public gardens, such as those in Ber- 
lin, with music and light refreshment, attended by fam- 
ilies and pastors, where all is quiet and decorous, and 
not a taint of evil influence in the atmosphere, the case 
would be altogether different. But the American saloon, 
as at present conducted, seems so clearly not an inno- 
cent, harmless resort, and so conducive to that noise, 
revelry and lawlessness, destructive of the quiet, rever- 
ent spirit of the day, that the call for opening it looks 
altogether unjustifiable. 

We do not believe that the most liberal Christians 
or churches see the slightest occasion for such Sunday 
opening, and they, as well as the great political parties, 
should have something tosay here. This is primarily 
a religious and moral question, and therefore ministers 
and churches, without exposing themselves to the just 
prejudice against clerical partisanship, should exert all 
their influence to determine it rightly. 

We do not believe that Sunday opening of saloons is a 
logical outcome of a larger view of that ‘‘ Sabbath which 
was made for man”—a view, which while it reverently 
guards the sanctity of the day, makes it also conduce to 
the welfare of the masses as a season of innocent, rest- 
ful and joyous relaxation. As to the plea for the ‘‘ Poor 
Man’s Club,” if he must have one on Sunday, it would 
be better that he find it amid the cultivating influences 
of the Library, or Museum of Art, than amid the de- 
moralizing infiuences of the saloon, 


fine Arts, 


THE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 











I HAD almost said ‘“‘ The Portrait Show,” for in this, its 
second year, it still seems to be a great Society affair. The 
present Exhibition, again for the benefit of St. John’s 
Guild and the Orthopedie Hospital, consists of portraits 
of men, women and children, with especial emphasis given 
to children. The decorations, by Mr. Stanford White— 
gilded columns, rich wood carvings, wall hangings, tap- 
estries and palms—were supplemented on the opening day, 
when society leaders poured tea, and golden rills ran mer- 
rily into the coffers of these deserving charities, by masses 
of cut flowers. 

** Hath not love 
Made for all these their sweet particular air 
To shine in?” 
And how beautiful many of these pictures are, collected 
from connoisseur, dealer and artist ! 

Let those who will, go first to see the “‘ drawing card”’ of 
the galleries, the portrait of the future Duchess of Marl- 
borough ; we begin our pilgrimage through the five hun- 
dred and fifty odd canvases and miniatures, in the room 
at the head of the stairs. But it seems rather a mistake to 
put the Old Masters here, where one naturally enters first, 
for the reason that the old pictures are so toned by time, so 
mellowed and harmonized with one another, that on going 
into one of the adjacent galleries the garish discord of the 
ensemble seems more than one can bear. It is asif one 
went from hearing a fine orchestral rendering of the Ninth 
Symphony into a room where a half-dozen German bands 
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were tuning their instruments. Still, as tone is one of 
the qualities last appreciated by the novice of art, who 
learns to care for drawing and truth of local color much 
sooner than for harmonious correlations of color, possibly 
the present arrangement is the most educational that 
could be made. For one can hardly fail to miss a some- 
thing in passing out of this room, a lack to make one 
think. 

Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, Lawrence, Lely, Stu- 
art, Cluet, Greuze, Hogarth, Mengs, Rubens, are names to 
conjure with; and the fine portrait by Sustermans at the 
end of the gallery belongs in their company, altho we more 
rarely see his work. Itis a youth with long, wavy hair, 
earessing the grayhound which fawns upon him—a fine, 
manly fellow in black velvet, with white, deep-embroidered 
collar and sleeves, lit by loops of alternating sage-green 
and scarlet ribbons. The artist, tho porn in Antwerp, 
lived in Florence, where most of his works remain. Why 
do we so rarely see Italian and Spanish portraits, but so 
many of the Northern schools ? 

That fine, full-length portrait of Lady Burdett, by Law- 
rence, throws a suspicion of jealousy upon Hoppner, who 
complained that Lawrence’s portraits showed ‘!a gaudy 
dissoluteness of taste.’”’ Hoppner himself depicts for us 
Shelley, the poet, at the age of fourteen. John Keats is also 
here to keep his centennial year with his two brothers, in 
excellent water-color sketches by Severn. And who is that 
round-cheeked boy, with laughing eyes and mouth shaded 
by a white beaver hat, set on at an angle, asif he were ready 
for any fun? Truly, the catalog tells us it is N. P. Willis. 
That Gainsborough head, so strong, with sleepy eyes, is 
Richard Brindsley Sheridan. One of Romney’s five num- 
bers is a notable of another kind—one of his score of Lady 
Hamiltons, this time bending forward to rest her head 
upon a tiger skin, which repeats and accents the tawny 
notes in her hair; a beautiful canvas, as is the dear little 
“*Shy Girl,” who evidently flitted away before the canvas 
was finished. Sir Joshua’s *‘ Lady ”’ is a fair example; but 
the Hon. Mrs. Stanhope was no beauty, and appears to be 
slightly affected, tho seated in a wood, by seasickness, 
How well the little girl with tip-tilted nose, by Greuze, is 
balanced by a mellow, rich little head by his contemporary, 
Lapicie! These three children are all dears, as well as the 
one in its mother’s arms, by Sully. But the dearest little 
ancient, clinging to her mother’s hand, is in the small 
triple group by de Keyser. This portrait, owned by Mr. 
Chase, is suid to be the best de Keyser in existence. It is 
beautiful from every point of view— 

“*Stedfast of thought, 
Well made, well wrought.” 
The trio are not a handsome family, but the handling is so 
intelligent and loving as to recall Bastien Lepage’s words: 
**We must change our waysif any of our works are to 
live. We must try to see and reproduce that inmost 
radiance which is at the heart of things and is the only 
true beauty, because it is the life.’’ 

There is no getting around the necessity of studying the 
soul in portraiture. As one comes up the stairs he faces a 
portrait giving the strong but refined face of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, by the late eminent English painter, Frank 
Holl, Itis mud, without a dawning apprehension of the 
true and beautiful in color ; but it isso drawnand so full 
of life that everything else may be forgiven. In contrast 
one may notice one of Sargent’s portraits. He was evi- 
dently not at all interested in the face, and tries to “turn 
the conversation ’’ by engaging us in a lively discussion of 
the relations of greens and blues and citronsin a minor 
key—and we refuse to be interested! Then again, there is 
the beautiful lady by the Irish-American whose “ Iris”? was 
the talk of the English Fair Women Exhibition, so de- 
Forty men 
might have painted everything but the face, but few but 
Mr. Shannon would have so felt and rendered that refined 


_and beautiful profile. 


Character, life and perhaps distinction are, in their 
order, the necessities of grand portraiture. Sir Peter Lely 
was noted for the third quality. Grandes Dames are rare: 
“All the energies of creation do not succeed in producing 
throughout the whole world one hundred yearly ”—and in 
his generation they must have all sat to him. 

The Hogarth, the heads attributed to Hals and Rubens, 
the Raphael Mengs, the Stuarts, all recur with pleasure 
to mind; but the artists of our own generation have 
equal claims upon our respectful attention. Is not little 
“* Beatrice ” Goelet back again, standing in the open space 
by the big parrot cage, patient and shy, just as she stood to 
Mi. Sargent in ’90? perhaps the sweetest child portrait in 
the world. ‘hat space on the wall isto hold Ada Rehan 
when she arrives. The baby in white, with its dolls, 
against whitecushions, its black stockings and russet shoes 
kicking out toward one is an odd tour de force. Mr. Sar- 
gent combines technic with character study both rare in 
so eminenta degree, and the combination doubly rare. If 
M. Carolus Duran had done nothing but train Mr. Sar- 
gent, he would have “ deserved well of the Republic”; but 
he has a quartet of American portraits here, one of them 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt. She is in white muslin, witha 
Watteau staff in hand, at the foot of a flight of steps, a 
shapely, pretty brunet. 

“Soft as a peacock steps she, or as a stork, 

Straight on herself, taller and statelier. 

*Tis a good sight how every limb doth stir 

Forever in a womanly, sweet way.” 
The landscape background reminds one of the English 
portraitists, but lacks their decision and sweep. The 
whole canvas is good, but nct in thesense in which a Sar- 
gent or Alexander or Shannon is good. But when one 
looks about at the three other portraits by this masterand 
sees how much vulgarity he can perpetrate skillfully for 
his great prices, one is very grateful for what he has done 
—and left undone—here, 

Some of the great things are the portraits by Mr. J. W. 

Alexander—an American better known in Paris than here, 
That lady in changeable purple and green silk, with green 
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and gold embroidery, must not be beggared by attempted 
description. Another technician—with whose work we are 
more familiar—Mr. Chase, shows several new canvases; 
one is of his little daughter dressed in acostume of Charles 
the First, in the midst of accessories which could hardly 
be better painted. Miss Cecilia Beaux has a small head of 
a little girl mated in hanging with a little boy by Mr. 
Brush. The two are masterly in such different ways, one 
by the premier coup, the other by patient stippliug. 

Mr. Brushb’s portrait of Henry George is as fine a charac- 
ter study as one may desire to see. So is the Richard 
Grant White by Mr. J.A. Weir. We respectfully submit, 
why should a man whocan paint soul and body like that go 
and dabble in the sticky whitewash of the recent portrait 
which is his other contribution? Yet, whatever whim 
earries him, he is masterly. 

There is one immense portrait which draws attention by 
its resemblance to the late Trilby, with Hubert Herkimer 
writ large to help fill up the canvas, which one would 
readily give for the dear baby by Mr. Thayer, or the tone 
study of ‘* Boy-and-Dog,’”’ by Mr. La Farge, or the “ one 
sitting” portrait of Mr. S. P. Avery, or Mr. Porter’s Miss 
Shepard, or Edouard Manet’s wraith of a lady, or the Dew- 
ing portrait of Mr. Chase, or the little study by Mr, 
Waistier, or others, for the enumeration of which time 
fais. 

lu winiatures there is an attributed Cosway, a Malbone, 
a Prud’hon, and others of great interest. Mr. Baer’s seem 
to be the best of contemporary work, tho some of Miss 
Taylor’s are excellent. Mr. Behenna shows a freedom and 
ease which would be valuable if combined with better 
drawing. 

Coming down the stairs we pass two spirited and appro- 
priate sketches by Mr. McMonnies, for the group to be 
placed on the Washington Arch, representing Washing- 
ton crowned as a general and astatesman. And so we leave 
the portrait exhibition. Soon all its records will be scat. 
tered— 

“ Their ways to wander and their wards to keep.” 

Ngw YorEK CIty. 


School and College. 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION DIFFICULTY. 
BY PERCY L. PARKER. 











THE London School Board election of last year seems to 
have been the stormy petrel which announced the coming 
gale. An attempt was then made by the clerical party to 
force a sectarian policy on the London Board; but at 
present with no practical success, The advent of a Tory 
Government threatened to open the question on a national 
scale. But before the Government has made any proposal 
the floodgates of discussion have been opened by a con- 
cordat proposed by Mr. Price Hughes at the Grindelwald 
Conference, and we now are in the midst of a heated debate, 
the issue of which noné can see. 

Before the establishment of the English School Board 
system in 1870, many of the churches did splendid service 
in the day schools, which they supported by voluntary 
contributions. When the School Board system was started, 
these sectarian schools still continued in existence, receiv- 
ing a certain allowance from the Government on account 
of the educational services rendered. As, however, these 
schools taught the tenets of the Church to which they 
belonged, and were free from public control, the balance 
of their expenditure had to be provided by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, The Churches which possess the largest num- 
ber of schools are the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholics and the Wesleyan Methodists. In the twenty- 
five years since the establishment of the School Board 
system, the position held by these schools has greatly 
altered. School boards have been established over the 
greater part of Eogland. In the country districts, how- 
ever, the sectarian schools are often the only ones in exist- 
ence, and in the case of the Church of England schools 
they are generally under the supervision of the vicar of 
the parish. Under the peculiar social conditions of Eng- 
lish village life, the position of the vicar has been used for 
ends which, to say the least, have been totally unjustifiable. 
Petty persecution and proselytizing have usurped the 
work of education. The children of Nonconformists have 
often been compelled to go to these schools for lack of any 
other school within reasonable distance, and the noncon- 
formity of the parents has often been severely tried by the 
insults of the school managers. It should be mentioned 
that no Nonconformist can possibly become a teacher in 
a Church school, while in the Board schools no religious 
test is at present imposed, tho vigorous attempts to im- 
pose such a test have been made. 

During the last few years the vigorous administration of 
the Education Department, under such men as Mr. Adams, 
has forced up the standard of requirements, and the volun- 
tary schools, not being sufficiently supported by their 
friends, have had great difficulty in meeting the financial 
expenses involved in this leveling up. Foralongtimeit 
has been expected that the incoming of a Tory Government 
would be sigualized by some further grant to these sectarian 
schools; but the Progressive section of English Noncon- 
formists is dead against any such State endowment of sec- 
tarian teaching. 

What the Dissenters propose is that a universal school 
board system should be extended all over England, into 
which all existing sectarian schools should be merged. 
This, of course, would put the management of all schools 
into the hands of boards elected for that purpose. 

To this suggestion Churchmen reply that the School 
Board system is a ‘* Godless ” system—which is absurd. 

A return just issued shows that in England there are 
2,400 school boards (controlling, of course, many schools), 
All these boards, with the exception of 57, give unsectarian 
Bible educationin their schools. This teaching consists of 
a hymn, the repetition of the Lord’s Prayerand a short 
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Bible reading, given sometimes with and sometimes with- 
outcomment. The act leaves it to each locality to decide 
whether it will have such teaching or not. The figures 
quoted show that England is almost unanimously in favor 
of Bible teaching. 

This briefly is the present situation, and the country is 
waiting to know what the Government intends to do for the 
sectarian schools. The Members of the Government have 
already ignored election promises in other directions, and 
it is just probable that the Church party may share in the 
general neglect. : 

At this moment Mr. Price Hughes proposes an- educa- 
tion concordat; but the Nonconformists will, apparently, 
have nothing to do with it. Mr. Hughes’s proposal is 
briefly this: that the Church of England should hand 
over her schools to a national School Board system receiv- 
ing a guaranty that the Apostles’ Creed or some equivalent 
should be provided as a set-off for ‘“‘ sacrifice.”” At present, 
as I have said, each board may give Bible teaching and 
may even teach the Apostles’ Creed ; but they are not com- 
pelled to do so. Mr. Hughes would make the teaching 
of the Apostles’ Creed or its equivalent compulsory if his 
concordat were accepted. Itis against this that Noncon- 
formists protest. As Dr. Clifford said to me, there are 
statements in the Apostles’ Creed which it is not well to 
teach to men—much less to children. The Apostles are 
not responsible for the creed—and certainly Christ is not. 
Dr. Clifford maintains that the question between Con- 
formists and Nonconformists is one of essentialiy different 
ideals—the difference between a sacerdotal and a scriptu- 
ral interpretation of the Bible. On this issue he believes 
that no compromise is possible, and that the battle must 
be fought to the end. This, apparently, is the conviction of 
the majority of Nonconformists. 

The extraordinary attention given to Mr. Hughes’s pro- 
posal is a tribute to his magnetic personality and influ- 
ence. But at present he stands quite alone in his conten- 
tion. However it depends upon the Government whether 
the status quo is to be maintained. The vigorous discus- 
sion now being carried on will show them the direction of 
public opinion. They have a tremendous majority, and 
may carry their proposals with a high hand. If so, they 
will be smitten hip and thigh at the first opportunity. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. sae 


On the occasion of the celebration at Lafayette College 
in honor of Professor March, the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on R. R. Booth, D.D., of New York, and Judge 
Charles E. Rice, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., and the degree of 
L.H.D. on Professor Lounsbury, of Yale College. 











Sanitary. 


WHEN the phrase “stamped out” is used in regard 
to the late epidemic in the Sandwich Islands it means ex - 
actly that—the words are so hackneyed that they do not 
convey an image to us of a man setting his foot on a blaz- 
ing match or other combustible; but energetic action, di- 
rected by intelligence, has caused the cessatien of a pes- 
tilence that for a few days was most threatening. News 
comes from Honolulu, dated October 17th, via San Fran- 
cisco October 24th, that twenty-nine days had elapsed since 
the cholera epidemic ended, and fifteen since the last one of 
three later, scattering cases, Early action and the willing 
vigilance of a community which realized the value of san- 
itary law enforced is the secret. Most of the restrictions 
are removed, the children are free to attend school, but 
bathing and fishing in the harbor and in the Nuanu 
River are still prohibited. The epidemic has cost the Gov- 
ernment $60,000, including a disinfecting plant yet to ar- 
rive, which will, no doubt, be diligently used, for it will 
be long before ships arriving from Japan and China will 
be free from suspicion; but that small country has been 
a splendid object lesson to the whole world. 


...-The New York State Board of Health has been vig- 
orously looking into the adulteration and the deterioration 
of drugs, and out of 8,305 samples of drugs investigated 
during three years not one-half were rated ‘‘ good.” These 
samples had to be obtained with caution and secresy, and 
were taken from shops in all parts of the State. Many of 
these drugs are not much used, but that is no excuse for 
their not being what they are represented to be; and Dr. 
Tucker, the chemist of the Board, thinks that some valu- 
able and well-known old-fashioned remedies, have fallen 
into disuse because the thing that made them efficacious 
is left out in the simulacra sold. Twenty-six out of 123 
samples of chloroform were found to be impure; and as now 
and again we hear of deaths from chloroform (very rarely, 
it is true), may it not be that in the country shops an in- 
ferior or adulterated article has done the mischief ? 


....-A substance is coming forward into notice as a disin- 
fectant thatis claimed to be superior to corrosive subli- 
mateinits germicidal action, and is far less poisonous other- 


wise. It is formaldehyde, and solutions of it in alcohol are 
found to be far superior to any other method, when used 
with an apparatus lately invented to vaporize it for disin- 
fecting apartments without injuring furniture or fabrics. 
It issuch an excellent preservative for pathological spe ci- 
mens as to largely take the place of alconol in the labora- 
tory, and a preparation of it in glycerin on a pledget of 
cotton in atiny chamber at the bottom of a clinical ther - 
mometer case diffusing itself through perforations thor- 
oughly destroys any and all adherent germs. 


...e1t sometimes looks as if the most direct route to a 
man’s soul lies through his stomach. We have all heard 
of those astute statesmen (?) who “ dine and wine’’ doubt- 
ful men, who hold votes that can be influenced for the pro- 
motion of measures they are interested in; but the late Dr. 
Loomis left a bequest of $10,000 to be known as the Loomis 
Entertainment Fund, tne interest of which is to be ex- 
pended in providing reireshments for the attendants on 
the stated meetings of the Academy of Medicine. His idea 
was to promote interest in the meetings, and it is ex 
that this ‘‘ Entertainment” will become a regular feature 
of the meetings hereafter. It is hard to understand how & 
man properly interested in his profession needs to be en- 
ticed to a mee where the contact of mind with mind 
must brighten and quicken the thoughts, 
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Music. 


THE Symphony Society began its eighteenth season 
with this winter's first pair of concerts, Friday and Sat- 
urday. Mr. Damrosch must be more or less a bird of 
passage after this month is under way, but he was able to 
direct them both. The audience was a cordial one, althoits 
moderate size indicated that town will not be fashionably 
and numerically its concert-going self until at least the 
middle of November. The symphony was Tschaikovsky’s 
second one, in C minor; which gloomy, exceedingly man- 
nered and nothing if not Russian work contains little 
inspiration that charms (the romantic second theme in the 
final movement does something to redeem it, but by no 
means enough) if much complex and characteristic mu- 
sicianship. A little ballet-suite from Rameau’s ‘“‘ Acante 
et Cephisse,”” with Kretchmar’s effective retouching of its 
scoring is a pretty trifle, especially as to its rather curious 
minuet: and auother novelty, an operatic excerpt, the 
antipodes of that by Rameau, was the prelude to the 
second act of Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Guntram,”’ brought out 
at Weimar in May of last year. It is not interesting music. 

An important and particular solo interest came to both 
concerts in the début, before any American audiences, of 
Mr. Marsick, one of the most admirable and distinguished 
violinist and violin instructorsin France. Doubtless many 
New Yorkers have had the pleasure of hearing this delight- 
ful artist in his owo land. It can be only to confirm and 
to widen the circle of his admirers that he visits this coun- 
try now. Mr. Marsick was heard in Lalo’s concerto— 
to which he added the slow movement form a Suite by 
André Wormser. He has a rather small but exquisite tone, 
the most perfect of Parisian technic (including an 
especial mastery in bowing) this best in the world; a most 
delicate and poetic musical sensibility; and he shows an 
elevation of sentiment that gives his readings fiber. In a 
word, here is a musician and a virtuoso of the finest in- 
dividuality. Mr. Marsick’s New York début was a com- 
plete and instant success. His further concert appearances 
will aid greatly to the winter’sdelights. Another soloist 
was that established favorite Mme. Clementine de Vere- 
Sapio, forsome s2asons concertizing abroad. Her rentrée 
gave stroug evidence of her widening artistic powers, as 
well as of her popularity. She sang that foolish, empty, 
undramatic and unbeautifal slow air from Massenet’s 
foolish, empty, undramatic and unbeautiful ‘ Esclar- 
monde,” admirably well ; making its cruel range and clap- 
trap effectiveness iuto a fine illustration of how ex:zep- 
tional a voice she has as to compass, voluarve and produc- 
tion. Yet will Mme. de Vere Sapio do well in being wary 
of the quag of vibrato continio. She shows a tendency to 
slipinto it—ominous and unnecessary. 

Among the smaller matters of a week or fortnight not 
prolific of musical incidents may be mentioned the concert 
of the New York Ladies’ Trio, an artistic little soirée that 
comfortably filled the small demesne of Steinway Hall, 
and reflected credit on the Misses Dora Valesca Becker, 
Flavie van der Hende and Caroline Hirschman,constituting 
the trio. Also is to be recorded the production of “ Leon- 
ac lo,” an operetta composed by Mc. T. Pearsall Thorne to 
a book by Mr. Gilbert Burgess. Mr. Thorne is by this time 
well known as a young man who has persevered beyond the 
usual limitations of even wealthy amateur music-writers, 
and may now fairly be numbered with the professional 
catagory, at least de facto. His ‘‘ Leonardo” is hampered 
by a poor libretto. Much of its music is insignificant and 
edgeless, It improves, nevertheless, onits author’s preced - 
ing exercisesin inveution and instrumentation; and to any 
musician of as much talent and ambition its moral ought 
to be a deal of study thit could be crowned with successes 
not merely of esteem. On Monday evening 2% violin concert 
was heard in the hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, intro- 
ducing Mr. Maurice Kaufman, a well taught and intelli- 
gent youag musician, but one by no means ripe enough in 
miaod or skill yet to bid advantageously for public favor— 
especially in such a winter for comparing the standards of 
concert violinism asisthisone. Mr. Kaufman was assisted 
by that always artistic and delightful soprano, Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall; and not assisted perceptibly by certain indif- 
ferent numbers on the pianoforte from Mr. Tonio Sauvage. 

The present week brings Mr. Paderefski, and little else— 
excusably. Next week opens a much more active musical 
movement, what with the Philharmonics (with them Mr. 
Ondricek will cease to be merely an omnipresent photo- 
graph), the Boston Symphony Orchestra, aad a recital from 
Mr. Macsick. Apropos of recitals, Mr. Willidém Edward 
Mulligan, one of the most aczomplished of our city organ- 
ists, has arrauged a series of organ-coacerts in St. Mark’s 
Chucch (the Rev. De. Rylance’s), of which the first two 
will occur resp2ctively oa Monday of this week and on De- 
cember 1st. Tha program; are commz2ndable io their un- 
hackaeyed making-ap. Several vocal soloists will take 
part in Mr, Mulligan’s series, At the second recital he will 
bring out the fifth (and newest) sonata of Guilmant, the 
great French organist’s Opus 80. 

The National Conservatory of Masic will hold a Supple- 
meutary Entrance Examination for Opera and Vocal De- 
partment, November 6th, from 9 A.M. to 12, and 2 to 4 P.M., 
and for Orchestra, November 7th, from 2 to 4 P.M., thus 
furoishing an opportunity to all, who, on account of the 
large number of applicants, were unable to obtain a hear- 
ing in September last. 











AN order has been issued by the War Department, 
Daming the fortification at Sandy Hook, Fort Hancock, 
in honor of Gen. W. S. Hancock. Hitherto this has been 
known as a proving ground for heavy ordnance, but for 
some time important changes have been going on until it 
is pow looked upon by the Government as the strongest 
and most important military position onthe coast. Army 
Officers state thatitis not only virtually impregnable, but 
that no fleet can pass it or reach the Narrows without suf- 
fering so much as to be practically destroyed. 
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Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Constitutional Convention at Columbia, S. C., has 
adopted a clause in regard to qualifications of suffrage, 
the most important paragraphs of which are as follows: 

“(c) Up to January 1st, 1898, all male persons of voting age ap- 
plying for registration who can read any section in this Consti- 
tution, or understand and explain it when read to them by the 
registration officer, shall be entitled to register and become elect- 
ors. A separate record of all persons registered before January 
1st, 1898, sworn to by the registration officer, shall be filed, one 
copy with the clerk of the court, and one in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, on or before February Ist, 1898; and such persons 
shall remain during life qualified electors, unless disqualified by 
the other provisions of this article. The certificate of the court 
or Secretary of State shall be sufficient evidence to establish the 
right of said citizens to any future registration and the franchise 
under the limitations here imposed. 

“*(d) Any person who shall apply for registration after January 
1st, 1898, if otherwise qualified, shall be registered, provided that 
ke can both read and write any section of this Constitution, or 
can show that he owns and has paid all taxes collectable during 
the previous year on property in this State assessed at $300 or 
more.” 


There was very strong opposition to the clause which al- 
lows the supervisors to be judges of the ‘‘ understanding”’ 
of the Constitution; but it was finally adopted by a vote 
of 69 to 37. A prominent leader, ex-Congressman Miller, 
says that it destroys all hope of fair and honest elections. 


.---President Cleveland has issued the following 
Thanksgiving proclamation for Thursday, November 28th : 
-“ The constant goodness and forbearance of Almighty God, 
which have been vouchsafed to the American people during the 
year which is just past, call for their sincere acknowledgment 
and devout gratitude. To the end, therefore, that we may with 
thankful hearts unite in extolling the loving care of our Heavenly 
Father, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, do 
hereby appoint and set apart, Thursday, the twenty-eighth day 
of the present month of November, as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer, to be kept and observed by all our people. On that day 
let us forego our usual occupations, and in our accustomed places 
of worship join in rendering thanks to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift for the bounteous returns that have rewarded our 
labors in the fields and in the busy martsof trade, for the peace 
and order that have prevailed throughout the land, for our pro- 
tection from pestilence and dire calamity, and for the other 
blessings that have been showered upon us from an open hand. 

“ And, with our thanksgiving, let us humbly beseech the Lord 
to so incline the hearts of our people unto him that he will not 
leave us nor forsake us asa nation, but will continue to use his 
mercy and protecting care, guiding us in the path of national 
prosperity and happiness, enduing us with rectitude and virtue, 
and keeping alive within us a patriotic love for the free institu- 
tions which have been given to usas our national heritage. And 
let us also on the day of our thanksgiving especially remember 
the poor and the needy, and by deeds of charity let us show the 
sincerity of our gratitude.” 


....The week has been occupied politically by earnest 
efforts on every side to make ready for the elections. ‘The 
most important features have been a ringing manifesto by 
Dr. Parkhurst, who has been unable to make speeches, 
and the revelations in the Dock Board examinations. 
These latter have called forth very bitter remarks by 
Richard Croker, who admits that he kept no account of 
the checks that came in for campaign expenses, but passed 
all into his own private account. The Police Commission- 
ers made what preparations were possible for the election 
by transferring officers and patrolmen. 


...-The Governor of Georgia, in his annual message, 
recommends that the General Assembly pass a law giving 
the family of a person taken from officersand lynched the 
right tosue the county for the full value of hislife. He 
also asks that the Governor be authorized to remove from 
office the man from whose custody he was taken. 


.... President Cleveland has received an autograph letter 
from the Emperor of Japun thanking him for the good 
offices exercised by this Government in securing peace be- 
tween Chinaand Japan. A similar letter was received 
some time since from the Emperor of China. 


....A sweeping injunction against the Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons prize fight was issued in Arkansas, and at last pro- 
ceedings against the two men were waived on condition of 
their leaving the State immediately. 


.... Verdicts of murder in the first degree have been re- 
turned in the trial of Holmes for the murder of Pietzei and 
in that of Durrant for the murder of Blanche Lamont, in 
San Francisco. 


...-A mass meeting in this city, in behalf of canal im- 
provement in this State, was unexpectedly well attended 
and enthusiastic. 


FOREIGN. 


....Private letters from Turkey state that the disturb- 
ance in Trebizond started October 2d in a Huntchagist at- 
tempt to assassinate the ex-Valiof Van. Then for a week 
there was considerable excitement, which gradually died 
away, until noon of October 8th, when the Turks com- 
menced a massacre which was entirely unprovoked, and 
which was followed by looting, until every Armenian sbop 
in the city had been despoiled of everything of value in it. 
There was no wounding. Every shot told. Considerably 
over 400 men were killed. The trouble then spread to the 
villages, and reports, which, however, could not be verified, 
said that over 1,500 Armenians had been killed. This per- 
haps included the massacre at Baiburt, on the road: to 
Erzrim. At Ak-Hissar, the second station beyond Ada- 
bazaar, on the Anatolian railway, the mudir ordered an 
entirely unprovoked attack on the Armenians. Fifty were 
killed and most of the bodies were thrown into wells, which 
were, however, afterward excavated. From every part of 
the Empire, Erzrum, Van, Bitlis, Mush, Sivas, Orfa and 
other places disturbances are reported. It is said that the 
men of Zeitun, north of Marash, have risen to the number 
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of 20,000, and that there is great danger in Marash. An- 
other attempt has been made to burn Anatolia College 
at Marsovan. In Constantinople the Moslem popn- 
lation are very bitter against the Government, and 
there are repeated reports of plots against the 
life of the Sultan, even of a coalition between 
what is called the Young Turkey party apd the Armenian 
revolutionists. The Albanian guards at the Palace showed 
insubordination, and eight were executed. In view of the 
Zeitun insurrection the reserves were called out, but this 
required funds which the Government sought from the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. Whether as a result of this or 
not does not appear, but it was followed by a serious run 
on the bank. Letters from missionaries in all parts of the 
country indicate that the situation is most perilous. A 
eommission for the reforms has been formed, but little 
attention is paid to it. There are no indications of posi- 
tive action on the part of the European Powers, and the 
conviction is growing that the breach between Russia and 
England is widening, not merely in connection with Tur- 
key but with China, and that there is little hope of relief 
for Turkey. 


....The general situation in Europe and Asia is increas- 
ingly serious. Reports are rife of a special Russo-Cbhinese 
treaty, which, however, are denied by the Governments. 
The Russian press is bitter in its attacks on England, and 
the German press manifests considerable sympathy. The 
result is a general impression that Germany is in favor of 
giving Russia free handin Eastern Asia to divert her atten- 
tion from European matters. There is also manifest a 
growing hostility in Italy to the Triple Alliance. France 
is keeping quiet, being for the time being absorbed in her 
Cabinet crisis, which, however, is not held to have any 
special significance in general politics. . 


...-There has been a French Ministerial crisis, The 
Ribot Ministry resigned suddenly on an adverse vote in re- 
gard to its action in regard to the Southern Railway scan- 
dals, and has been replaced by a Bourgeois Ministry, which 
is looked upon as radical. An effort has been made to keep 
M. Hanotaux as Minister of Foreign Affairs, but he re- 
fused, except on condition of full acceptance of his Mada- 
gascar policy of protection instead of annexation. This M. 
Bourgeois refused. 


....1t is reported from Havana that General Gomez has 
resigned as Commander-in-Chief of the Insurgents, in or- 
der to give the wounds in his legs time to heal. There 
are reports of a successful filibustering expedition from 
Canada, also of a defeat of some of the Iusurgent forces. 


....It is reported that the Viceroy bas discontinued the 
execution of men implicated in the Ku-Cheng massacres, 
and that the foreign consuls have presented most earnest 
protests. The Moslem insurrection in North and Central 
China appears to be increasing in strength. 


.... Prince Ferdinand in opening the Sobranje made no 
reference to the baptism of his infant son Prince Boris, in 
the Greek Church, as had been expected. Prime Minister 
Stoiloff offered his resignation, but has since withdrawn it. 


....According to reports from Seoul, the King of Korea 
has taken another Queen and declared himself Emperor. 
It is said, also, that he proposes to send a son as Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. 

....lt is reported from London tbat the first installment 
of the Chinese war indemnity, $40,000,000, has been paid to 
Japan by the Bank of England. 

....-The King of Ashanti has refused the ultimatum pre- 
sented by the English Government, and announces that he 
will go to war. 


....-Théte are reports of an attack by Venezuelan gun- 
boats on British vessels, off the island of Trinidad. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Let England say the word, and the Turk will march out of 
Europe, out of Asia, out of existence as a ruling power. The 
time for the partition of Turkey is now. England cannot main- 
tain that theater of horrors and not receive divine chastisement. 
—The Interior. 


....It is life and not precept that gives to the boy his bent. 
Solomon could cover an entire acre with astute and prudent 
proverbs, but that was of no account with his son Rehoboam, 
who took his cue from his father’s behavior and not from his 
father’s philosophy.—Dr. PARKHURST, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 





....If any man prefers to swallow opinions as some men eat, 
without mastication, we pity him. We are certain he cannot 
digest them, and therefore will want more opinionssoon. Opin- 
ions! It is impossible to name a general subject or particular 
statement of any length on which the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church would agree, unless it be some such 
statement as * Man is asinner,” or some self-evident truth, such 
as, * All must die.”—Christian Advocate. 


....Every man must make himself,so far as human action can 
make him great, wealthy or wise. As he comes to manhood he 
will find a thousand paths inviting him to travelinthem. If he 
attempts to follow the track of others, he will be a failure, since 
there are mo two individuals alike. The ass could put on the 
lion’s coat, but that did not make him the king of beasts. Soa 
man may be respectable by imitating others; but his highest 
manhood can only be reached when he is fully developed in all 
his own powers, and uses them according to the dictates of a 
good conscience in an unsullied life.—Danielsonville Transcript. 


.... The Hindus are spoken of as one of the most gifted peoples 
on the globe. But they seem to me to be overrated. They have 
no science, and have worked out no theory of government. Their 
strength has never been in orderly and valid thinking even when 
turned upon the great centers of being. But they have a mar- 
velous faculty and fertility of spiritual imagination, and their 
power of reflecting profound metaphysical truth through the 
luminous haze of intellectual vision is indeed amazing. Never- 
theless one feels that even here there is acertain cheapness about 
the product. It is as if there were an illimitable fog bank off our 
shores, rolling in under a blazing summer sun. It comes in trans- 
figured masses; it is a wonder of beanty; but, after all, it is thin 
and cheap and unwholesome,—Dr. George A. Gorpon, 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE PAGAN VIRTUES. 


THE poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, the merci- 
ful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, the persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake—these are.the blessed ones of our 
Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. They possess and repre- 
sent the specially Christian virtues, not all the old famil- 
iar virtues that lie at the basis of society, and which we 
must practice and preach—those which everybody ac- 
knowledges, even tho he bea pagan—but the virtues 
overlooked by the pagan, or regarded by him as weak- 
nesses, They are the glory of Christianity. They belong 
to a plane higher than Paganism, higher than Judaism 
often achieved ; and we have the right to crown them. 
We ought to proclaim them and urge their practice upon 
men, as the very consummate flower of Christian char- 
acter and life. 

But that does not mean that we are not to build on the 
lower and broader foundation of the commoner, home- 
lier virtues which the ordinary conscience, the pagan 
conscience recognizes. The rudiments, the first princi- 
ples of a right life have to be learned before its higher 
developments. 

There are men who are called very good Christians 
that would make very poor pagans. Perhaps the teach- 
ing of the pulpit has not put enough emphasis on these 
virtues, and we may need now to reassert their authori- 
ty. In John Stuart Mill’s autobiography he describes 
the moral training he received from his father. As far 
as it went it was excellent ; but it was the training of a 
pagan, not a Christian. His father never referred to re- 
ligion, and his teachings were, says Mr. Mill, ‘* very much 
of the character of those of the Greek philosophers.” He 
continues : 








“* My father’s moral inculcations were at all times mainly 
those of the ‘ Socratici viri’—justice, temperance (to which 
he gave a very extended application), veracity, persever- 
ance, readiness to encounter pain, and especially labor, 
regard for the public good, estimation of persons according 
to their merits and of things according to their usefulness, 
a lifeof exertion in contradiction to one of self indulgent 
ease and sloth.” 
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We have long thonght that there is a large claes of 
Christians who would find, for a change, some of Plato’s 
Socratic dialogs very nearly as useful reading as the New 
Testament : who would be benefited quite as much by a 
course of discipline in one of Czesar’s legions or in the 
retinue of Lucivs Zmilius or Publius Africanus, or in 
the family of the blind Appius, or-in the school in which 
the elder Cyrus was educated, as by faithful attendance 
at our ordinary prayer-meetings. Mr. Mill was not ex- 
actly a Christian, but his training gave him some won- 
derfully good traits of character. A good paganisa very 
admirable person. 

But the Scriptures do not overlook these pagan virtues. 
The Old Testament does not forget tosay, in many forms: 
‘* Quit ye like men, be strong.” And in the New Testa- 
ment St. Paul, in whom these pagan virtues predom- 
inated, took a good pagan for his illustration when he 
began to exhort his son Timothy : ‘‘ Thou, therefore, my 
son, be strong. Thou, therefore, endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” It was the 
pagan discipline of the Roman army, or of the Roman 
games, which Paul made the type of the courage, hardi- 
hood, endurance and dogged strength which was to 
characterize the man who should be his successor in the 
care of the churches. Our Lord himself was the per- 
fect pattern of these hardier virtues. 

In view of the softness and effeminacy of civilization, 
it is worth consid: ring whether we do not need to preach 
gentleress less, and the Gospel of brave truthfulness, of 
exertion, and of the endurance of pain and labor more. 
We suspect that the five cent tro!ley car is a foe to grace, 
and that sunshades and umbrellas have not strengthened 
either the moral or the physical constitution of our peo- 
ple. Iron makes a better corslet than velvet. The 
Countess de Genlis required her prince pupil to walk 
with leaden soles on bis shoes. If our men are getting 
to dread the exposure of labor in sun and rain, and to 
count an hour of work as an hour lost, and to hesitate to 
accept the blessed burden of a familv ; or if our women 
are getting to avoid the pain and toil of child-bearing 
and maternity and home-making, then it may be time 
to go back a bit and learn a little of the discipline, at 
least, of paganism. 
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OUR AMERICAN SUNDAY. 


THE Sunday question is always one of importance, 
not only to the Church but also to the State, It has its 
secular side as well as its religious side. The State 
provides a weekly rest-day, not only that it may be used 
for purposes of divine worship by those so inclined, but 
that those who toil may have the physical, mental and 
moral benefits which a fixed day of cessation from grind- 
ing toil is fitted to bring. Unintermittent labor tends to 
make a mere machine of a human being. He requires 
an opportunity for relaxation, for the turning of his 
thought to restful subjects, for change of activity. The 
social, the intellectual, the moral, the religious aptitudes 
need exercise and development, and Sunday laws pro- 
vide the needful leisure. What a man shall do with his 
Sundays, the State cannot determine. Itsimply releases 
him for the day from the treadmill and leaves it to his 
own conscience how to employ the time. 

The State cannot prescribe worship, however much a 
strict regard for religious duties may contribute to the 
elevation and improvement of the citizen. It can only 
say that worship is a legitimate act, and afford every 
protection to those who engage in it. Our Constitution 
solemnly declares for religious liberty, putting it upon 
the same basis as liberty of speech, not in any way dis- 
crediting religion but allowing every citizen to decide 
for himself whether he will have any religion, and, if 
so, to choose what form of religion he will accept. 

Sunday, as embedded in the laws of all our States, is 
dear to the American heart. It breaks the continuity of 
toil, it establishes periodically a day of release from the 
obligation to labor, it brings a restful quiet from the 
hurly-burly of business. Following the Hebrew law of 
the Rest-day as interpreted by Christ, the State allows 
works of charity and necessity only. Here, the biblical 
law by which most Christian believers feel bound, is 
identical with the law of the State. The question arises, 
what is properly included in the list of exceptions? 
Every man endeavors to settle this matter for himself, 
so far as his religious convictions are concerned, not 
failing, of course, to render due obedience to the statutes 
of the land. 

Do recreation and amusement belong to the list of ex- 
ceptions? Not altogether so, in the eyes of the law. 
Theaters, and similar places of amusement, are required 
to be closed. Many forms of recreation are, of course, 
within the sphere of personal liberty. A man may walk 
or drive with his family, or go out on his bicycle, or row 
in his boat. The law opposes none of these things, and 
the conscience of many Christians does not condemn 
them for engaging in them. There is a reason why sa- 
loonsand theaters should be required to close. They are 
lines of public business, under public control, conducted 
for profit, and not works of charity or necessity. The 
business of the saloon is at best a dangerous business, 
which in many communities is ruled out altogether as a 
nuisance. Whyshould the law allow it to continue its 
traffic on Sunday, when other traffic is suspended? Some 
say because you cannot close it without infringing the 
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personal liberty of those who want to drink. This is 
utterly fallacious. The State does not forbid a man to 
drink. That isa ersonal act with which it bas no con- 
cern. It doer forbid a man to sell, because that isa pub- 
lic act with which it isconcerned. It is not the State’s 
duty to provide for the personal wants of individuals. 

Because we do not want to see all safeguards to the Rest- 
day swept away, Sunday traffic in liquors has been strenu- 
ously opposed in this country. It is not so in France, in 
Germany, in Italy. Sunday in Paris is a day of con- 
viviality, of horse racing, betting and gambling, and also 
for the business of the State. Tho Mr. Stanton describes 
it sympathetically, we do not believe that any of our 
readers will prefer the Parisian to the American Sun- 
day. We have our holidays for merrymaking ; we do 
not need to turn Sunday into frolics and routs. We are 
more than glad toconfine politics to the six days of labor, 
and to class elections and the business of the nation with 
the business which is proper six days out of every seven. 
The one day in seven is the Rest-day of the people. Let 
us keep it free from clamorous, peace-disturbing crowds 
of merrymakers as well as from the noise, bustle and 
confusion of industry and trade. Rest and Quiet, Quiet 
and Rest, are absolute essentials of our American institu- 
tion. 

We have sought to provide, in our symposium, an 
ample and able discussion of the more important phases 
of the Sunday question. Descriptions are given of the 
Continental Sunday and of the Sunday of the Puritane. 
Dr. Chambers and Professor Thayer give the conserva- 
tive and the liberal view of the ecriptural authority of 
the Sabbath, the latter agreeing substantially with Pro- 
fessor Zahn, who is a fair representative of the German 
school. As tothe propriety of observing the day, Dr. 
Chambers and Dr. Thayer would not differ. It is the 
question of the force of the Fourth Commandment on 
which divides them. As to the importance of preserving 
our American Sunday, none of our contributors, except 
Mr. Stanton and the Seventh Day advocates, would dif- 
fer. Cardinal Gibbons and Father Doyle speak for the 
Roman Catholic Church; and it is encouraging to be 
assured of the help of that great Church in all efforts to 
preserve our Rest-day. The Hon. Warner Miller voices 
the feeling of the great body, as we believe, of the intel- 
ligent, law-loving people, in his strenuous opposition to 
allowing the saloon, that remorseless foe of humankind, 
to desecrate with its infernal traffic the Sabbath that 
was made for man. 
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THE END AND THE BEGINNING. 


IT was a pretty play while it Jasted, and we are sorry 
it had to come toan end. 

We publish this week the concluding letters on the 
subject of union which passed between the committees 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian 
Churches. It has turned out a comedy. We wish it 
might ever have been possible for it to be anything else ; 
but it was not, and we are glad that the end has come. 

It is curious that THE INDEPENDENT, which has been 
quite as earnest for the union of our Christian Churches, 
and has tried to do as much for it as any other active 
influence, should have first supplied, in the letters it so- 
licited from the bishops of the Episcopal Church the clear 
evidence that this Church was not willing to admit the 
very first conditions on which negotiations for union 
could proceed. Those letters proved that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church could not, or would not, permit any 
change in the canons by which mutual recognition and 
reciprocity could be acknowledged. The bishops, by an 
overwhelming majority, declared that they could not 
recognize the orders of other Churches, or allow their 
ministers to enter their pulpits. As soon as this was 
thus made clear there was nothing left for the Presby- 
terian Church to do but to direct its Committee on Chris- 
tian Unity to suspend negotiations until such time as the 
ecclesiastical status of the two sides was reciprocally ac- 
knowledged. It is at this point that the correspondence 
we now publish takes up the subject. 

Dr. W. H. Roberts, speaking for the Presbyterians, 
tells the Episcopal Commission that the General Assem- 
bly, in ordering the suspension of negotiations, did not 
intend to direct that they should entirely cease. He 
says: 

‘“‘The Assembly desires that the negotiations should con- 
tinue, and result, if not in an organic union of the two 
Churches, at least in closer relations, hearty co-operation 
in the work of the Lord, and even a federation for that 
work, and will regret exceeding if there should be a failure 
in reaching these highly desirable ends. But the Assem- 
bly believes that the mutual recognition and reciprocity 
which now prevail between the great majority of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Christendom should be explicitly ac- 
cepted also by your Church.” 

This isreasonable. If they are to come together it mnst 
be as friends, not enemies. It would be impertinent to 
ask a surrender of convictions, and cowardly to submit 
to it. On their first appointment, in 1887, the Presby- 
terian Committee had written that mutual recogniticn 
and reciprocity was ‘‘ the first and essential step toward 
Church unity.” The Episcopal C »mmission replied that 
only the General Convention could consider that matter ; 
but two triennial Episcopal General Conventions have 
since been held, previous to that of this year, and noth- 
jng done on the subject ; and it was of no further use to 
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talk until this first essential condition was met, and 
the Episcopal Church was ready to grant the recognition 
it received. 

Bishop Coxe, replying for the Episcopal Commission 
on Church Unity, repeats that the General Convention 
only can speak authoritatively on recognition and reci- 
procity, but adds for his Commission : 

‘Tn your present polite letter you express the trust that 
our General Convention ‘ will take such action as will leave 
open the door to fature correspondence.’ In other words, 
this door is effectually closed until we comply with the de- 
mand which seems to us to substitute for the fourth Lam- 
beth proposition an entirely new condition, one which, in 
the present stage of our conferences, is a condition notonly 
inconsistent with, but in fact subversive of its purpose and 
itsspirit. . . . We would be slow to imagine ourselves 
affronted, and we are most anxious not to give offense ; but 
we cannot accept what is specified in limine as the ‘open 
door’ to further negotiations. Instead of the Historic 
Episcopate you would substitute ‘the mutual recognition 
and reciprocity which now prevail between the great ma- 
jority of Evangelical Churches of Christendom.’ Of this 
sort of upity ‘an exchange of pulpits’ is suggested to us as 
the outward and visible siga. We must frankly confess 
that this is the unreal and delusive idea of unity which per- 
mits divisions to be multiplied without end, and which we 
had supposed both your Committee and our Commission 
were fraternally endeavoring to correct.”’ 

Bishop Coxe proceeds to recall the recognition given 
by the Presbyterians in Baxter’s time to the Anglican 
Episcopate. That is a subject that might easily suggest 
a reply, now unnecessary, from the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee. The Anglican Church, in its early days, was not 
slow to give all the recognition to the Genevan orders 
which is now asked. 

What Bishop Coxe’s Commission agreed upon in 
their answer to the Presbyterian Committee the Gen- 
eral Convention has since confirmed. It refused rec- 
ognition and reciprocity. The end of the comedy has 
come. If it must come we are glad to have it made 
clear. The failure of the Chicago-Lambeth proposals 
for Church unity was assured from the beginning. 
Other denominations hardly thought it worth while to 
consider the proposition of accepting the ‘‘historic epis- 
copate,” because they had no doubt that by it the Episco- 
pal Church meant the diocesan as aguiast the local episco- 
pate. The Presbyterian General Assembly hoped that it 
might mean to allow the Presbyterian local episcopate, 
and that of nine-teaths of the ProtestantChurch, But 
that interpretation is now refused. The Lambeth Arti- 
cles are no longer in the field. They are repudiated by 
half the Episcopalians and rejected by all other Protes- 
tants. They failed for one good and sufficient reason. 
They meant the submission of the conscience of one 
hundred and eighty million Protestants to that of twenty 
million. It is now clear that no union can come, either 
corporate or federate, by the submission of our con- 
scientious belief. It can come only by the lib«rty of 
comprehension. It willcome, either corporate or federate 
unity, for the Church wants it ; and it is now clear how 
it must come, by each allowing liberty to all others to 
practice and hold their own little peculiarities of faith 
and order. Let it be hastened. Let the beginning of 
the new century see such a federation of our Protestant 
denominations—we wish we might also say Catholic and 
Greek, Who will labor forit? Why should not all our 
denominations equally lead the way? Let us open the 
new century with the unity of the Church of Christ 
made visible. 
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THE CRIMES OF A WEEK. 


TROUBLES come in troops, crimes in companies. De- 
tails of three crimes of extraordinary character con- 
vulsed the country with horror last week. Durrant, the 
young medical student of San Francisco, was convicted 
of decoying an innocent schoolgirl into a church and 
assaulting and murdering her, with another indicfment 
hanging over him for assaulting and murdering another 
girl in the same place at nearly the same time. Holmes 
was on trial in Philadelphia for the murder of one Piet- 
zel to get the insurance on his life and the lives of three 
of Pietzel’s children, with those of other persons in other 
places all laid at his door. Hilliard, a Negro, of Tyler, 
Tex., confessed to the murder of a young white woman; 
and a mob burned him alive with fiendish tortures, in an 
open equare, in the presence of a large assemblage. We 
take no account now of the duel in Kentucky, in which 
both men were killed ; of the bloodshed ing ffir, O., the 
week previous, in which four lives were lost, all in pur- 
suance of the execution of the law. 

What are we to conclude? Has law lcst its force? Is 
our civilization about to be plunged into the horrors of a 
reign of crime? Are we indeed going tothe bad? Not 
at all. There never has been a period free from the 
crimes of Cainand Amnon, of Romulus and Tarquinius. 
History has many a bloody page to prove that society is 
always liable to such lapses. Now and then terrible 
deeds like those of Booth and Guiteau, Meyer and 
Holmes, Durrant and Hilliard, the miners of Rock 
Springs and the citizens of Tyler, shock the country and 
produce momentary despair for the cause of social right- 
eousness. The danger of a general breaking up of the 
moral basis of society is not imminent when such crimes 
as those of last week make men turn pale with horror, 
and look sharply tothe safeguards of statute and moral 
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law. It is only when deeds of violence are so common 
as to cause no tremor of revulsion or alarm that despair 
comes tostay. The centuries have taught us to expect 
sporadic outbursts of crime in types which are not new 
to us, and are not worse than history has already re- 
corded. 

The case of Durrant is that of a licentioux man, of 
morbid passions, who, steeling himself against the moral 
influences which surrounded him, gave himself up utter- 
ly to his own selfish desires, as an untrained, unbroken 
horse overcomes all restraint and rushes headlong to 
ruin, Twoinnocent victims were remorselessly sacrificed 
by this monster. We do not lay the burden of his crimes 
upon the community in which he was born and bred, be- 
cause it has promptly tried and condemned him, and as- 
serted its horror and intolerance of his crime. No one 
excuses him, no one condones his offense His awful 
acts do not provoke retaliation by the vindictive lawless- 
ness of the mob. Ina State where lynching was once so 
common, the law is held supreme. No attempt is made 
to anticipate its processes. Slowly but surely it seeks the 
vindication of outraged society, and Durrant goes to his 
doom, fairly tried, unanimously convicted, and justly 
sentenced. This is the way that society puts its mark 
upon the Cains, vindicates its own righteousness, and 
throws its safeguards around its innocent members. 

The crime in Texas was a single murder. It is not 
certain that atrocious assault preceded it, as in the San . 
Francisco case. The murderer confessed -to the murder, 
but not to the assault. [t was a horrible crime, for which 
the interests of the community required expiation. There 
was the law complete, adequate, certain. Behind it to 
vivify and enforce it was aroused public sentiment. 
But a mob gathered, and, setting aside law and court, 
judge and jury, investigated, convicted and condemned 
the untried, defenseless Negro to be burned alive. With 
fiendish glee they executed their lawless will upon this 
map. They made a spectacle of the burning, They 
gathered in crowds in the public square, men, women 
and children, to see the wretch burned alive, to see him 
tortured, to cee the fire put out and relighted, that his 
agonies might be prolonged. All this was as lawless as 
the crime to which the Negroconfessed. It was without 
law, contrary to law, and the punishment and torture 
were beyond the law. The scenes were sickening. The 
crime of the mob was worse than the crime of the Ne- 
gro. Society is not vindicated; it is outraged afresh. 
Wild passions are placed above the caim, dignified figure 
of justice, bringing reproach upon humanity and dis- 
honor upon that community. We can only hope that 
the majority of the people of Texas agree with Governor 
Culberson in his estimate of the act of the savages of 
Tyler, and that the Governor of Texas will fo'low the 
admirable example set by the Governor of Georgia, and 
ask the Legislature to pass a law making the county lia- 
ble for damages, in cases of lynching, the money to be 
paid to the family of the person lynched. 

Holmes is a criminal of a very different type. He made 
a business of killing; it was the way he got his living. 
He killed Pietzel and the Pietzel children to get the in- 
surance on their lives. Murder, forgery and lesser crimes 
were methods by which he got money. All the cunning 
he possessed became servant to his greed, and he fed his 
hellish avarice by the sacrifice of men, women and 
children. The law holds the monster and vindicates 
justice. This isthe only right way. We cannot avenge 
crime by crime. 
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THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S “UNEARNED 
INCREMENT.” 


AT the charming celebration of his forty years’ work 
at Lafayette College, Professor March was put upon his 
feet and compelled to say a few werds in recognition of 
the honor paid him, and from which he would so will- 
ingly have shrunk. We quote his whole speech : 


‘*T wish I could express my thanks for all the kindnesses 
of today. A college professor has a good position—for 
friends. New troops arrive each year to keep him always 
young; and when he reaches his jubilee he finds he has a 
wonderful unearned increment. Here are great men—Rep- 
resentatives, Senators, maybe a Governor, Mayors, Judges, 
great lawyers and doctors, heads of railroad corporations, 
manufacturers, inventors, discoverers, authors, teachers— 
all sorts of eminences. The Lafayette professor of forty 
years ago has also the unearned increment from the 
growth of the institution. The corporation grows, the 
professor grows with it. I find also surprising advance 
from having a department dealing with an opening field 
like the English language. One is also happy in an earnest 
pursuit of something useful to mankind. We look to the 
future. We like to help our alma mater. The scholar’s 
foster mother by eminence is his mother tongue; and one 
bas a peculiar delight ia doing anything to improve it, to 
make our English more simple, symmetrical, convenient, 
beautiful. In youth new views are often forced upon us by 
others so rapidly and vigorously that we think each last 
one proves all the others false. It is delightful to find 
as one grows old that progress is not destruction, but 
building up. The more we know, the more we enjoy sim- 
ple truths, elementary kuowledge. We see them in their 
environment. Each generation prizes higher than the last. 
Homer, Shakespeare, the Bible, the blessed record of God’s 
provideuce and promises.” 


It is true that ‘‘a college professor has a good position 
—for friends,” and so he has for enemies. It depends 
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on the professor ; many a one has been driven out, and 
deserved to be. Many a one has kept his easy place, 
tolerated as a passable teacher, enough above mediocrity 
to be endured, not enough to be remembered after his 
place has been easily filled. College professors are not 
all great men. Not all—very few—are as able and as 
industrious as Professor March, or as unwilling to 
accept honor. 

‘*Unearned increments” are all earned by somebody, 
altho ill distributed. The man who holds unimproved 
property in a growing city finds it increased in value not 
by his earnings but by the hard earnings of his neigh- 
bors. There are doubtless college professors who have 
an unearned increment of honor as the years go by ; but 
that honor has all been earned by somebody, and only 
lacks proper distribution. If a college becomes great, if 
it gives good education and noble aspirations to its stu- 
dents, and if those students remember and praise its 
service to their youth, then somebody gave that educa- 
tion and inspired those aspirations and deserves the 
praise, 

We do not believe that in the case of Professor March 
there has been any unearned increment. He has been 
to his students a star and a gadfly. He has stung their 
indolence, and he has lifted their highest visions. More 
than that, he bas taught the country and the world. He 
bas made himself our leading philologist, and he has 
been a helpful son to the dear mother tongue, honoring 
her youth and her age, and furbishing her frayed gar- 
ments, We all have part of the increment he has earned. 
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Editorial Uotes. 


WE give eleven pages this week of very interesting and 
instructive matter with reference to the Sunday question. 
There are descriptions of how Sunday is observed in Ber- 
lin, in Paris, in Rome and by the Orthodox Jews of the 
present day. There are also articles on the Sunday of the 
blue laws and in colonial times. Dr. Chambers and Pro- 
fessor Thayer discuss from different standpoints the sub- 
ject of the scriptural authority of the Sabbath, and there 
is an article by Professor Zahn, of the University of Erlan- 
gen, upon the same subject; Cardinal Gibbons speaks a 
strong word for the American Sabbath, as the representa- 
tive of the Roman Catholic Church; Dr. Atterbury gives 
a lucid and remarkably condensed description of the laws 
of the States affecting Sunday; Dr. A. H. Lewis presents 
the Seventh Day view: 








ex-Postmaster-General James 
writes on the subject of Sunday trains and Sunday mails; 
the Hon. Warner Miller raises his voice against the opening 
of the saloon on Sunday, and is in this re-enforced by 
Father Doyie, Dr. J. M. King, Dr. J. B. Remensny der, and 
others. The article on Fine Arts is contributed by Sophia 
Antoinette Walker. There are articles in the department 
of Religious Intelligence by Bishop Perry, in review of the 
Minneapolis Convention; bythe Rev. S. T. Willis, giving 
a report of the Convention of the Disciples of Christ, and 
the correspondence between Dr. Roberts and Bishop Coxe 
on the subject of Church Unity is printed. In the Farm 
and Garden department E. H. Farrington writes about 
profitable cows, and John W. Caughey gives a chat on 
poultry topics. There are poems by John James Piatt, J. 
Russell Taylor, Ethelwyn Wevherald, Carlotta Perry and 
Robert Clarkson Tongue; and stories by S. G. W. Benja- 
min, Julia K. Hildreth and £. Irenzwus Stevenson. 


SPEAKING of the proposed change of name of the Protes- 
tant Kpiscopal Church, we said : 

“Suppose the name Holy Catholic Church is substituted for 
Protestant Episcopal. . . Amid so many sects that belong to 
the Holy Catholic Church of the Apostles there must be some 
way of distinguishing each. We should have to write ‘ Holy 
Catholic (Protestant Episcopa!) Church.’ This is too long.” 

The Living Church wants us to explain how a “‘sect”’ can 
** belong to the Holy Catholic Church.” It says: 

“The word itself means cut off, separated. Every sect at its 

outset severs its connection with the body, denies its authority, 
declares absolute independence, sets up a new order and organi- 
zation, to the extent of its ability depletes and breaks down the 
Catholic Church, and goes out. That is history, not very ancient 
history: yet we are told that the sects belong to the Church 
which they refuse to recognize, from which they have with- 
drawn.” 
Weare told that the word sect means cut off, and therefore 
that a sect is cut off from the Church catholic. Nonsense ! 
So does the word section mean cut off, and yet there are 
sections in the United States and sections in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church that are not cut off from the main 
body. There may be sects or sections withiao as well as 
without. Whether the sect called Protestant Episcopal or 
Methodist Episcopal is really in the Holy Catholic Church 
or not, is not a question of philology or of old history, but 
of the testimony of the Holy Spirit shown in the works of 
the Spirit under our Lord’s rule, “ By their works ye shall 
know them.” Our contemporary’s rule would make the 
chief sectarian offenders to be the Lutberan and Anglican 
Churches, which *‘cut off” and “separated” themselves 
from the Church of their fathers at the time of the Refor- 
mation, not without some bloodshed. Certainly there was 
a much more rigorous cutting themselves off at the time 
of Henry VIII than anything that can be told of the Wes- 
leyan division. Either body isasect, section, thin the 
Holy Catholic Church. 
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THE war cloud in Europe grows darker with every week. 
It is increasingly evident that all attempts to secure pro- 
tection for the Armenians in Asia Minor or even in Con- 
stantinople are an utter failure; but the most serious 
indications are those of a Moslem uprising. In Constanti- 
nople itself the feeling against the Sultan has manifested 
itself, not merely in grumblings among the people, but in 
arrests of Turks for plots against his life, in the reported 
refusal of the Albanian guards at the palace to perform 
their duty, and in a serious run on the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, upon which the Government relies for the funds 
with which to mobilize its troops. The extent to which 
the Grand Vizier’s orders to provincial governors are 
obeyed is illustrated by the fact that a massacre at Ak- 
Hissar (within one hundred miles of Constantinople on 
the Anatolia railway) was ordered by the local governor, 
with no pretext of disturbance by the Armenians. At 
Trebizond, altho the trouble was started by an effort by 
the Huntchagists to assassinate a Turkish official, it was a 
week later that the massacre commenced, in which more 
than four hundred men were killed, and which was fol- 
lowed by the looting of every Armeniau shop in the bazaar. 
Details have not yet been received from other places; but 
it looks very much as if the Moslems all over the country 
had become convinced that there is no hope fur them, and 
have resolved on striking out on every side and taking 
whatever comes to hand. Already threats are increasing 
against the missionaries, whose letters speak of personal 
peril, tho they give no intimation of any desire to with- 
draw. Meanwhile the British fleet remains at Lemuos, 
the Sultan cowers in bis palace, the Russian newspapers 
are filled with the fiercest attacks upon the English Gov- 
ernment, indorsed in an alarming degree by the German 
press, and the opponents of the Triple Alliance in Italy are 
becoming bolder in their attacks. It certainly looks as if 
the long expected contest between Russia and England 
were nearer than it has been at any time. Even if that is 
again averted, the prospect of any alleviation for Turkey 
is very slight ; and no one need be surprised to learn that 
the long threatened destruction of Anatolia College has 
been accomplished, or that Asia Minor from Marash and 
Zeitin to Dersimn, Erzrim and Bitlis, is in a state of an- 
archy. That there will be terrible suffering is certain, and 
relief for those in Trebizond and elsewhere who have lost 
their all cannot reach them any too quickly. There should 
also be, not merely one American ship of war at Smyrna, 
but one at cach of the three prominent Mediterranean 
ports and a dispatch boat at Constantinople, and that 
without delay. 


...»Dr. Parkhurst, our Son of Thunder, opens an ante- 
election letter quivering with the lightning of moral 
earnestness, with this ringing sentence: 

“Not to kill Tammany this year would be to confess ourselves 
fools for having taken the trouble to lame her last year "; 
flashes forth this blinding stroke, 

“Tammany has broken all the commandments there are, and 
is handicapped only by the dearth of material. She would have 
gone deeper if she had not run against the bottom”: 
and ends with this withering blaze: 

* We heara good deal about * Blue Laws.’ That is the nick- 
name with which we brand a law that rubs us where we happen 
tobe sore. In the South Sea Islands a statute discouraging the 
consumption of broiled missionary would be a * Blue Law.’ To 
ex-Fire Commissioner Scannel the Sixth Commandment is a 
* Blue Law.’” 

A Parkhurst can chase a thousand, and two Parkbursts, 
if we but had another, could put ten thousand to flight. 
The World has the honor of printing this Olympian epistle. 


....-Before God the widow with her mite and Rocke- 
feller with his millions are equal. But to the world the 
princely gift represents endowments, buildings, professors, 


students, and all the mighty educational force which money - 


must supply. Mr. Rockefeller has just given a million 
dollars more to Chicago University, and promised another 
two millions on condition that other friends should supply 
two millions. This will bring up his gifts to over seven 
million dollars, a pretty large sum for a man who has 
never visited tne institution, and who refuses to be a trus- 
tee. It is a great blessing to him that he is able and will- 
ing to do it. We shall not follow the carping crowd that 
will quote Professor Bemis to us, and declare that capital 
is corrupting our universities; for we fully believe that 
neither Mr. Rockefeller nor any other generous giver has 
said a word to restrain the fullest scientific discussion of 
social institutions in the University. 


...»Here are two contrary views of the Congregational 
proposals for Church union. The Christian Intelligencer, 
Reformed, says: 

“ This plan interferes with no denominational distinctions or 
preferences. It simply aims for a visible union of Christendom. 
To say the least it would be, if accomplished, an admirable be- 
ginning. The plan will certainly commend itself to a great many 
Christians in every American denomination.” 

The Christian Observer, Southern Presbyterian, says : 

“The proposals are too vague and general in their nature to 
serve the purpose for which they are intended, when the princi- 
ple of comprehension disregards some of the very essentials of 
Christianity. The fourth article (Liberty of conscience in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures and in the administration of tho 
Church] is not only objectionable in itself, but vitiates all the 
others.” 


The comments of each paper are characteristic. 


...-How tbe Free T:ade press ridiculed the idea of pro- 
ducing tin plate in this country two or three years ago! 
They said the tiu-plate liar was the biggest kind of a liar. 
But the McKinley Act nevertheless created the industry, 
and to-day nobody disputes its enormous growth. In the 
four fiscal years since the Act went into effect the produc- 
tion of tin plate has increased from nothing to 13,646,719 
pounds in 1892, and to 193,801,073 in 1895. Says the Bulletin 
of tie American Iron and Steel Association : 

“This pyramid of tin-plate production in four years forms as 
complete a justification of the protective policy as has ever 
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been printed. . . . In lessthan four years more—perhaps in 
less than two years—we will be able, with favorable legislation, 
to supply all our own wants for tin plates, including exports, 
thus saving an annual payment of about $20,000,000 to foreign 
manufacturers.” 


.... By a vote of 69 to 37 the suffrage section of the new 
South Carolina Constitution was adopted last week. It 
allows any one to register during the next two years who 
can read and write, or who can understand a section of the 
Constitution which may be read to him, or who has prop- 
erty worth a hundred dollars. After two years the privi- 
lege of illiterate registration, by understanding what is 
read, is withdrawn. The meaning of it all was explained 
before the vote by William Henderson, who comes from 
Berkeley County, where the Negroes outnumber the whites 
ten to one, who said: 

* What’s the use of keeping up this talk about fair elections 7? 
You all know well enough that, even under this scheme, if you 
give the black man a fair election he will outvote you. We don’t 
propose to do it, and you know it; neither do we propose to dis- 
franchise a single white man, and you know that too.” 


....The following letter from Dr. Charles A. Eastman is 
thoroughly sensible : 

I saw bythe last number of THE INDEPENDENT that I have 
been incorrectly reported as saying that the Indian is ruined by 
civilization. My position is that the Indian is demoralized by the 
evils of civilization. There is not enough of true civilization 
given him. I believe that while there are individual examples of 
progress and high character among many of the tribes, the 
average Indian is physically and morally degenerate. I make 
this statement in my public addresses in order to show the need 
of vigorous effort toward the cuitivation of Christian manliness 
amongthe young men of my race. The present condition of the 
so-called * five civilized tribes ’ is an example of the weakness of 
a superficial civilization. 


.... We are pleased to see this comment in The Kingdom 
on the platform for Church Union adopted by the Congre- 
gational National Council : 

“It is a good platform, and it has this excellent advantage that 
one will not have to be apologizing for it all the time. It does 
not give a hint of any efforttodo a job of sectarian propagand- 
ism under cover of pious sentimentalism on Church unicn. It is 
the embodiment of the thought and aspiration of the people in 
all the denominations that are feeling the most deeply on the 
subject. THe INDEPENDENT has been doing faithful work along 
the line of this platform.” 


....That ritualistic Protestant Episcopal paper, The 
Catholic Champion, delights to give currency to a rumor 
reported by some Ohio Lutherans that the Christian En- 
deavor Society is an institution dangerous to faith, since 
the editor of The Golden Rule, its official organ, is a Uni- 
tarian! If that isso, give us more such Unitarianism as 
he teaches. It is interesting to see how The Catholic 
Champion gloats over “the interment of the Quadri- 
lateral and of Dr. Huntington’s Omnibus.” 


....Because a@ man cannot lawfully buy of a saloon 
keeper beer or rum on Sunday, he complains that his per- 
sonal liberty is infringed. He makes nosuch complaint 
when the law restrains him from carrying the hod, or 
building a wall, or engaging in hard labor. Why is it con- 
trary to a man’s personal liberty to forbid a saloon keeper 
to sell to him, but not contrary to his personal rights to 
forbid him to do unnecessary work ? Truth and logic are 
not friends to the saloon class. 


.... We deeply regret the great loss suffered by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in the destruction by fire of its chief 
building, and we echo the hope expressed by the unapi- 
mous Virginia press that this loss may be more than made 
good by raising not less than $500,000 for buildings and 
equipment. That university, with its memories of Jeffer- 
son, has given some of the very best lessons in American 
education. It has afforded a type to which our Northern 
universities have more or less tended. 


.... What is the matter with Senator Chandler, of New 
Hampshire? Here he is predicting war with England, 
about the last power we are likely to go to war with. He 
says it is “inevitable,” and will arise ‘‘ on account of Brit- 
ish disrespect of our direct interests,” and that we shall 
have Russia as an ally, and that as a defensive war it 
should be welcomed. This would be mischievous if it were 
not ridiculous. Blair was better. 


....-A correspondent writes : 


I notice among the editorial notes of TnE INDEPENDENT of 
October 10th the statement that Miss Olympia Brown was grad- 
uated from the Canton Theological Seminary in June, 1863, in 
connection with which statement you ask: “Is there an earlier 
instance?” A reference to page 134 of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of Oberlin py for 1895 will show that in 1850 Miss 
Antoinette Brown and Miss Lettice Smith were gradua ted from 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. 


....A correspondent suggests that the question of saloons 
or no saloons be voted on at our next national election. 
However desirable it may be to ascertain the sentiment of 
the people, it cannot be done in this way. Congress could 
not order it done; only the States have jurisdiction, and 
the man who starts out on a crusade of this kind among 
the State Legislatures will have a greater task than Sisy- 
phus had. 


...-This, from the London Financial News, of October 
8th, 1895, needs no comment : 


“The lowering of the American tariff has been our salvation, 
and itcannot be said that we have shown much reciprocity. for, 
instead of taking the increased value for our shipments across 
the Atlantic in kind, we seem to have bought less American 
produce. It is needless to go beyond our own Board of Trade re- 
turns to find an explanation of a good deal of the monetary 
trouble in the United States.” 


....By a curious error, such as the late Mr. White used 
to call heterophemy, we spoke of William B. Shaw, author 
of the article on the Greeley letters in our last issue, as 
editor of tne Review of Reviews. He is, we believe, an 
assistant editor. ‘The editor, as all the world knows, is 
Albert Shaw. 

....The Mid-Continent announces : 

“ After long search, at last we have found a thoroughly reliable 
Bible, which we can offer as a reward for just one new subscrip- 
tion. Itisa genuine ter Bible. [t cannot be purchased at 
retail under $2.00. It is being sold for that in St. Louis to-day.” 


Rather hard on the American Bible Society. 
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THE BISHOPS AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


BY THE RT, REV. WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., 
BrsHor oF Iowa. 





THE clear, bracing autumnal weather of the Northwest 
was not wanting forthe Minneapolis Convention of the 
American Episcopal Church. It was under the bluest of 
skies and in the brightest of sunlight that, on the opening 
day of this great gathering. the choristers, clergy and 
bishops moved in procession from the Knickerbacker Me- 
morial parish house to the little Gethsemane church which, 
with the addition of temporary galleries, afforded sittings 
and standing room for fifteen hundred deputies, clergy 
and laity, attracted by this unwonted scene in the 
Northwest. The snowy cottas and surplices of the 
singers and the parochial clergy and the officers 
of the House of Deputies contrasted strikingly with 
the rich robes of the bishops and their many-hued hoods 
of academic degrees. The ‘‘ Primate’ of the American 
Episcopal Church was absent—his medical adviser dread- 
ing the long journey to the middle West, and the wearying 
work inhering to his office. It was the first General Con- 
vention for nearly half a century, at which the revered 
and beloved John Williams, now Bishop of Connecticut, 
and Presiding Bishop, has not been in attendance ; and the 
affectionate regard and veneration for the absent *‘ Pri- 
mate ’’ was shown by the bishops in their choice for Chair- 
man of the House and Assessor to the Presiding Bishop of 
his most intimate friend and brother, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
William Crosswell Doane, Bishop of Albany. The wisdom 
of this appointment was shown by the admirable manner 
in which the Chairman of the House managed its business, 
with a patient consideration for each of his brethren and 
with a skill in parliamentiary procedure which no one 
could have exceeded. 

In the absence of Bishop Williams, the apostolic Henry 
Benjamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D. (Cantab), Bishop of Min- 
nesota, became the Bishop Presiding in the House of 
Bishops. At all the public services this venerable prelate, 
kvown at home and abroad as the ‘Apostle to the In- 
dians,’’ was the conspicuous figure, and the ‘ observed of 
all observers.” Coming to Minnesota in 1859, entering 
upon the work and labors of the devoted James Lloyd 
Brech and his companions, why were the pioneers of the 
Episcopal Churchin Minnesota, Bishop Whipple in wel- 
coming the General Convention to his see, showed them 
at Faribault the noble educational institutions built up 
by a lifetime’s devotion and labor, aided by an unfailing 
stream of munificent bounty from the Church at large. 
Bishop Whipple gave to the visiting brethren and depu- 
ties further proofs of his efforts for the red men in bis re- 
quest for the setting off of Northern Minnesota and its 
Indian work, as the See of Duluth. In recugnition of the 
courtesies extended to them at Faribault and in loving re- 
gard for the bishop whose work of nearly fifty years has 
been so signally blessed, his brethren of the House of 
Bishops, gave to the Bishop-Presiding a magnificent silver 
* loving cup,” which will mark the day and the delights 
of the bishops’ pilgrimage to the scene and seat of Bishop 
Whipple’s Episcopal and educational work. 

The hospitality of the ‘‘ twin-cities,” Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, was extended to the Convention not merely by 
the Church folk of Minnesota, but by the people of all 
faiths, and all classes and conditions of men. No pains 
were spared to make the visiting bishops and deputies feel 
at home. Dinners, lunches, receptions, excursions, drives, 
were constant, and were made most attractive. The dailf 
press surrendered its columns to verbatim reports, and 
added historical and biographical articles, and very clever 
editorials, and marvelously produced pictures of the bish- 
ops and leading deputies. 

The House of Bishops received and adopted, with trifling 
amendments, much of the revised ‘* Constitutions and 
Canons of that portion of the Catholic Church known in 
law as the Protectant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” In accepting this heading for the 
new ‘' Constitutions,” in which the House of Deputies con- 
curred, there was gained the chief advance in a churchly 
direction effected at this session. The term ‘‘synod”’ as 
substituted for ‘‘convention,’’ was voted down by the 
House of Deputies. The title of ‘‘ primate” as applied to 
the presiding bishop, met with the same fate, tho thought 
to be much less un-American than the appellation of 
‘*Metropolitan.” ‘‘ Provinces” and ‘‘ Archbishops” re- 
ceived little favor at the hands of the conservative depu- 
ties; and itis believed that only ten messages from the 
bishops proposing legislation were concurred in by the 
Lower House. Even these were far from being radical in 
their nature, or tending toward the establishment of the 
‘*hierarchy”’ so much dreaded by the deputies. The title 
of bishop-coadjutor was accepted in place of the distinct- 
ively American designation of assistant bishop. One or 
two measures increasing the powers and privileges of the 
standing committees, were negatived by the bishops. 
Some infelicities in the make-up and in the management of 
the Missionary Council were corrected. The attempt of 
the Upper House to make more stringent legislation ax 
to “‘ marriage and divorce,” was, after long debate, referred 
to the Committee on Revision of the Constitution and 
Canons, continuing in its labors for another triennium. 
Several additional dioceses were erected, in Maryland, iu 
Kentucky, in Southern California and in Northern Michi- 
gan. Two missionary jurisdictions were created at 
Duluth, Minn., and at Asheville, N. C. A bishop was 
chosen for Alaska, and the request of the mission workers 
in Japan for a new jurisdiction and a bishop, tho approved 
by the bishops, was negatived on a technicality by the 
deputies. It is evident from the fact that this technicality 
has not been urged in similar cases for a quarter of a ceD- 
tury that it was pressed at this time to defeat the nomina- 
tion sent down to the Lower House by the bishops. 
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The missionary work received less attention at the 
Minneapolis Convention than it deserved. Agreeably to 
the rule of the House of Bishops, the Episcopal represen - 
tatives in foreiga lands, Ferguson (colored), from Cape 
Palmas, West Africa; McKim, from Tokio, Japan, and 
Graves, from Shanghai, China, were in attendance at the 
Convention, and no one who was present when the House 
of Bishops was bidden to prayers for missions at the hour 
of noon on occasion, on this particular day, of the election 
of a missionary bishop, will ever forget the fervor, the 
pithos and the deep devotion with which Bishop Ferguson 
conducted this touching service which suspends all busi- 
ness and unites each heart in prayer to God. 

Stiliit was felt that opportunity was not accorded, as 
should have been done, for these godly and self-denying 
men to plead for their work at the ends of the earth, in 
connection with this representative assembly gathered 
from all parts of the land. With the growth of the mis- 
sion work at home and abroad, only a brief allowance of 
time can be given to the home and foreign missionary 
workers, and all too little for the proper information of the 
Convention and the missionary boards. The woman’s 
offering of more than $54,000 was a noble gift, attesting an 
increasing interest and a greater devotion to the evangel- 
istic work ; but it was adisappointment to many that those 
who were ministering the Word and sacraments on the 
frontiers, at home or in foreign lands, could not have been 
heard at length in pleading for their work. 

An interesting episode occurred at the noon recess on one 
of the days of the session. The members of the House 
remained in their seats, the officers continuing in their 
places after the House had concluded its business for the 
moruing, whereupon the Commission on Christian Unity 
entered the hall preceded by Bishop Cleveland Coxe, the 
chairman of the committee, with the Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
Baltimore, who appeared as the representative of the Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian General Assembly on the over- 
tures for union presented by the Quadrilateral resolutions 
of the Chicago Convention (1886) as formulated by the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888. The bishops rose to receive their 
honored guest, who was introduced to the members of the 
House and made a touching and most fraternal address, at 
the close of which the whole assembly joined in the recita. 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Col- 
lect in the Eoglish and American Prayer Books for unity. 
Mutual interchanges of regard and veneration followed ; 
but no effort was made in this connection or at any time to 
meet the request of the General Assembly for an inter- 
change of pulpits as a preliminary step to measures looking 
to comprehension or unity. 

The educational work of the Church received special 
attention, and measures wereinaugurated which, it is to be 
hoped, will result in the speedy establishment of a Church 
university of the highest order. Permission was accorded, 
against the wish of the moreconservative of the bishops, to 
bind the Hymnal, confessedly a temporary makeshift, with 
the Prayer Book. A measure proposed in the interest of 
Christian unity, and looking to the issue of an edition of 
the Prayer Book with the removal of the words of the title 
* according to the use of the Protestant Eziscopal Church 
in the United States of America, together with the Psalter 
or Psalmsof David,’’ and substituting for the legal name of 
the Church the words “‘ according to the American Use,”’ 
so that the title would read, ‘‘ The Book of Common Prayer 
and Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church according to the American Use,”’ 
was negatived in the House of Deputies, tho passing the 
Upper House. The Deputies thought it a scheme to 
change the name of the Church by indirection. It was sim- 
ply a proposal to make the Prayer Book the liturgy for the 
entire English-speaking peoples and thus further the intro- 
duction among all bodies of Christians, in all public insti- 
tutions, and wherever a manual of devotion was desired. 
The publication of a continuation of Bishop George Bur- 
ges3’s and the Rev. Dr. E. H. Downing’s Lists of Ordina- 
tion, as prepared and continued by the Rev. Dr. H. C. Dun- 
can, of Louisiana, was authorized, and the Commission on 
Archives in a lengthy report gave the history of the collec- 
tion by Bishop White, the Rev. Dr. Hawks and the present 
historiographer, of the data of our ecclesiastical history. 
The ‘‘Standard”’ Prayer Book of 1892, printed on vellum 
and attested by the committee appointed to prepare it— 
the Bishops of Albany, Iowa, and New York ; the Rev. Drs. 
W. R. Huntington, S. Hart, and J. S. Kedney, ani Messrs. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, S. Eliot, and J. Packard, was formally 
presented to the House and used in the services of the Con- 
vention. The question of the relief of the Widows and 
Orphaus of Deceased Clergymen occupied no little of the 
attention of the House and was referred to in the Pastoral. 

The affirmation of what is known as the “ Coaciliar ’’ 
Pastoral of 1894, set forth by the bishops in council in 
October of that year, was urged upon the House of Bish- 
ops from the very first. The opposition was slight, and in 
the Pastoral this was accomplished. The Pastoral of 1885 

was prepared with great pains, and will, it is believed, find 
general acceptance. The reaffirmed Pastoral of 1894 gave 
to the world with no uncertain sound the Church’s un- 
werving maintenance of the great verities of the Incarna- 
tion and Inspiration as directed against the teachers of the 
“ new truth” in religion and the impugners of the inspira- 
tion of God’s Word. The Pastoral of 1895, with its many 
and apposite references to the burning questions of the day, 
speaks with a clearness of statement and a calm dignity of 
enunciation of Roman Catholic tendencies and practices, 
condemnatory of enforced confession, of fasting communion 
and of reservation of the eucharistic elements. Tae two 
utterances of the bishops should be taken together. They 
clearly display the Church’s teaching as to dogmatic trath 
and ritual observance. 

The close of the session was as the beginning. The 
bishops in robes sat in the sanctuary and chancel of Geth- 
Semane church while the Pastoral was read by Bishop Lit- 
tlejohn, of Long Island, its reputed author, and at its 
close the great assembly united in the grand Te Deum, and 

after prayer and benediction, the General Convention of 
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1895 wasatanend. It meets in 1898in Washington, which 
before its coming will bean independent see. It will be 
remembered in ecclesiastical history rather for its affirma- 
tiou of the great doctrinal teachings of the Pastoral of 
1864 and for its clear enunciation of the catholic verities 
as explained by the Reformation settlement. 

DAVENPORT, Ia. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF THE DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 








BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS. 


THE annual conventions of the Disciples of Christ were 
held in the Central Christian Church at Dallas, Tex., 
October 18th-25th. But while it was held far to one side 
of the country it was by no means small or insignificant, 
either in the constituency it represents or the purpose and 
work of the religious body it stands for. There are no 
northern or southern wings of this religious army ; no sec- 
tional lines divide these hozts into rival factions or con- 
ventions. Therefore this gathering at Dallas represents 
the Disciples of Christ, in all parts of the country, who as 
citizens recognize one country, one flag and one constitu- 
tion; and as Christians, one Lord, one faith and one bap- 
tism. The Disciples of Christ meet in national council, 
‘not to revise their creed, which happily needs no revision, 
not to formulate any decrees for the government of the 
churches, not to try any cases of heresy, not even to for- 
mulate a basis of Christian unity; but simply to take 
council together concerning ways and means for spreading 
the Gospel through our own and other lands,and to hear 
reports of what the Lord has accomplished through them 
during the past year.’”’ There were more than a thousand 
delegates in attendance at the sessions of this convention, 
rejoicing in the wonderful success with which the Lord 
has blessed the great plea of the Disciples of Christ—the 
cause of Christian Unity on the basis of simple New 
Testament Christianity, which has never had so many 
friends in the religious world as it has today. As an able 
editor has said, speaking of this Convention: 

‘““More and more are men coming to see with increasing dis- 
tinctness the evils of division, and the necessity of union in order 
to the world’s conversion. More and more are thoughtful men 
coming to see that there is no hope for unity on any basis which 
men can formulate ; that we can only be one in Christ and under 
his supreme leadership.” 

The convention represents a constituency of nearly a 
million of people. Thelast census shows a membership of 
641,051. The first church was organized at Cane Ridge, in 
Kentucky, in 1804, and the growth of 91 years shows 9,368 
white and colored churches, valued at $16,140,947, and 6,605 
Sunday-schools. In this series of annual conventions every 
organized general agency among the Disciples of Christ 
hasa place on the program, andthe champions of each 
movement are heard and encouraged by all in attendance. 
The first evening is always given up tosocial and Christian 
greetings, in which old acquaintances are renewed and new 
ones are formed, so that the following days may be given 
wholly to the supreme business of the conventions. 

After social salutations on the evening of October 17th, 
the great convention was opened at 9 A.M., on the morning 
of the 18th, with the. Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in session, the President, Mrs. O. A. Burgess, of In- 
dianapolis, in the chair. The twenty-first anniversary of 
this organization was recently celebrated. 

It is a ,happy, vigorous and faithful organization. In 
these twenty-one years the Woman’s Board have done a 
great work. They have nearly fifty missionaries doing 
good service in the United States, India and Jamaica. The 
first Lord’s Day in December is set apart as C. W. B. M. 
Educational Day, when special exercises are held by the 
auxiliaries in the various churches, and collections are 
taken for their educational work which is carried on at th¢ 
Hazel Green Academy, at Hazel Green, in the mountains 
of Kentucky, and at the University of Michigan, where 
they sustain two Bible chairs with the purpose of teaching 
the English Bible to the students attending that great seat 
of learning. 

Each State in the Union sustains an organization which 
looks after the interest of the woman’s work in its terri- 
tory. Mrs. Burgess, in her annual address, reviewed the 
work of the past year, calling special attention to the 
needs of the Western field in which the society is doing a 
special mission work. They sustain several general evan- 
gelists in different portions of the West, and support a 
prosperous Chinese mission at Portland, Ore. The 
address warmly commended the work, being done in 
India and Jamaica, but mildly criticised the misunder- 
standing in certain parts concerning the Junior and 
Children’s Mission Band work, because they had been 
allowed to overlap in some fields. The address also com- 
mended the wisdom of the executive board, which had 
carried on the work at an expense of only 514 per cent. of 
the income. Mrs. J. C., National Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Mission Bands, read her report, which stated that 
there are 339 bands and 6,711 members, 17 circles with 176 
members, 291 junior societies with 3,863 contributing 
members. Grand total of membership 10,750. The Little 
Builders’ Fund last year was $5,548.01. 

Then came the gem of this day’s conference in the shape 
of an address by the Rev. F. D. Power, of Washington 
City, on “‘The Shepherd’s Will about the Lambs.” Dr. 
Power is ex-Chaplain of the House of Representatives, and 
for the past twenty years pastor of the Garfield Memorial 
Church in Washington City. He is a man of fine presence, 
great personal magnetism, and is both logical and eloquent 
as aspeaker. His address dealt with (1) a consideration of 
Jesus as the Shepherd ; (2) the sacredness of childhood; 
(3) the service Christ asks for the children, and (4) the in- 
fluence and power of children upon their teachers. Among 


other strong addresses were: ‘‘ This One Thing I Do,” by 
Mrs. H. Gerrould, of Cleveland, and ‘‘God’s Agents in the 
Salvation of Man,’’ by Miss Carleton, of Texas. The re- 

ort on Jamaica recommended the establishment of a min- 
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isterial training school, that more ministers be sent imme- 
diately, and that the C. W. B. M. support Jamaica as never 
before. And after two days’ sessions the Woman’s Board 
adjourned one of the best conventions in their history. 
The last annual report shows that over 1,400 auxiliary as- 
sociations, aggregating 30,744 members, raised last year 
$59,277.04. During the twenty-one years ending with the 
last report, the Board had collected and disbursed in ail 
departments $424,987.56. 

Sunday in Convention Week is always a memorable one. 
Seventy-five pulpits in and about Dallas were occupied by 
Disciple preachers, who preached to a large and interested 
audience. Dr. F. D. Power and J. H. Garrison preached 
in the Central Christian Church when the conventicu met, 
and delivered two great sermons, the former preaching 
on ** The Work of Woman in the Churcb,” the latter on 
“The Kingdom of God on the Earth.’’ One of the most 
enjoyable features of the whole week was ‘‘ The Model Sun- 
day-school,” conducted by Mr. R. H. Waggener, of Kansas 
City, the first National Sunday-school Superintendent 
among the Disciples of Christ. He, with the assistance of 
a number of specially trained helpers, took charge of the 
Sunday-school. The purpose of the model school was to 
give an object lesson to all in attendance of the most prac- 
tical and modern methods of Sunday-school work. Mrs. 
A. A. Buxton, a successful kindergarten teacher of Kansas 
City, took charge of the primary department, showing the 
practical application of kindergarten methods in teaching 
the primary department of the Sunday-sebool. 

In the afternoon of the same day the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper was enjoyed by a large concourse, the service 
being conducted by Pres. Charles Louis Loose, of Kentucky 
University. It was a beautiful and delightful service. 
Following this immediately, J. Z. Tyler, D.D., of Cleve- 
land, O., National Superintendent of Christian Endeavor, 
conducted a Christian Endeavor rally. The large, enthusi- 
astic audience filled the auditorium and the chapel of Cen- 
tral Church, there being many visiting delegates from local 
societies of Christian Endeavorin the city. The meeting 
was entirely an informal one, called to consider these ques- 
tions: ‘‘ What is being done?” and ‘‘ How can we best in- 
crease our efficiency ?’’ To the first of these the thirty one 

State superintendents could best make answer, and being 
called upon give many encouraging reports of the progress 
of the Christian Endeavor movement among the Disciples 
within their respective States. ‘‘How to increase our 
efficiency ” was answered in asentence by each speaker. 
Some of the more comprehensive answers are as follows : 
Train the Juniors. Stick close to the pledge. Entertain- 
ing conventions and knocking out prize fights. Keep the 
original purpose—stand by the local church and work. 
Christian Endeavor is for spiritual ends and don't forget 
it. ‘‘Soul winning” for a motto. Larger vision of the 
world’s needs. The meeting was so enthusiastic that even 
Dr. Tyler could not stop it on time. It has been remarked 
that ‘‘no other Church has taken the Christian Endeavor 
movement into its bosom and provided a place for it on 
the program of conventions as the Disciples of Christ do.’’ 
This no doubt accounts, in part, at least, for the rapid 
growth of the Eadeavor movement in this Church—it 
ranks third in point of numbers in the United States. 

On Monday morning, October 21st, the twentieth annnal 
Convention of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
was called to order by the President, Charles Louis Loose, 
of Kentucky. The important feature of this session was 
the reading of the annual report of the Board of Mana- 
gers. This society was organized October 2ist, 1875, in 
Louisville, Ky., with the object to make disciples of all 
nations, and to teach them to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ has commanded. It carries on work in six fields, as 
follows: England, Scandinavia, Turkey, India, Japan and 
China. The Gospel is preached at 59 stations and out- 
stations. Schools have been opened in India, China and 
Japan. The whole number of accessions from the first 
number something like 8,000. They have now about 140 
missionaries and helpers working in connection with the 
society. The annual report was read by F. M. Rains, 
Financial Secretary, which was full of encouraging facts 
and figures. The receipts of the missionary year just 
closed amount to $83,514.03, a gain of $10,255.87 over last 
year’s receipts. Of this amount, the churches gave $36,- 
549.99 ; the Sunday-schools, $27,553.41 ; the Endeavor Socie- 
ties, $2,888.57; individuals, $13,254.69; given through be- 
quests, $1,500; from miscellaneous sources, $1,767.37. On 
Children’s Day 249 more schools gave than did the year 
previous, and the increase of their contributions was 
$4,066.86. This increase, however, is partly due to the or-- 
ganization of the One-Doilars League in the Sunday-school 
army; each child that raised $1 for the Children’s Day 
offering received a certificate of membership in the League. 
Tbe number enrolled the first year was 2,100. Then ‘‘ The 
New Crusade,” which the secretaries began early in the 
year, went far toward this success. In 1894 1,806 churches 
gave to foreign missions, which was about 25 per cent. of 
all the churches; this year the number is 2,403, or 3334 per 
cent. 

The average offerings are far too small, as the following 
shows. The average per church is $15.21, per Sunday- 
school, $10.91, per Endeavor Society, $8.06, and per individ- 
ual offering, $13.02. The Richmond Convention in ’94 rec- 
ommended that a Young People’s Heathen Building Fund 
be started, and that the fund be $20,000 divided into four 
series of $5,000 each, and that each series of $5,000 be divided 
into 500 shares of $10, and that a beautiful colored certifi- 
cate be ziven to each Endeavor Society taking one or more 
shares. The plan is working well. Among the new fea- 
tures introduced during the past year was the appointment 
of H. D. Smith as Secretary of Foreign Missions for the 
State of Missouri, which will no doubt accomplish much 
good among the 125,000 Disciples in that State. All keenly 
felt the absence of A. McLean, Secretary of the Foreign 
Society, who is now on a missionary circuit of the globe, 
visiting the mission stations in the East. The principal 
addresses, ‘‘ The Motive in Missions,’ ‘‘ War in the East 
and Missions,” “Religious Papers and Missions,” and 
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** Missions to the Heathen before the Time of Christ’ were 
strong and stirring appeals. At the evening session, J. H. 
Garrison, chairman of a joint committee representing the 
Woman’s Board and the Home and Foreign Society, read a 
resolution strongly commending Governor Culberson, of 
Texas, Governor Clark, of Arkansas, and the Legislature 
of Texas for their splendid efforts in preventing the Corbett- 
Fitzsimmons prize fight. Theresolution passed while the 
great throng rose and sang, ‘“‘My Country ’tis of Thee.” 
And on Tuesday morning, after a routine of business, the 
Convention elected C. L. Loose, of Kentucky, for President, 
Recording Secretary, S. M. Cooper, Treasurer, W.S. Dickin- 
son, and Corresponding Secretary, A. McLean, all of Ohio, 
and then adjourned until a year hence. 

On Tucsday afternoon, the 22d, the General Home Mis- 
sionary Convention was called to order by the third Vice 
President, C. P. Williamson, of Atlanta,Ga. The Presi- 
dent being absent, bis annual address was omitted, and 
the report of the Board of Managers was read by J. H. 
Hordin, Corresponding Secretary. This report is replete 
with faets and figures that inspire courage and hopeful- 
ness. According to a recent report by the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, the gain in the membership of the Disciples 
for four years, ending January Ist, 1895, was 229,966, or 
35.87 per cent., and this report shows some of the agencies 
through which this rapid increase is made. The Home 
Society has had 54 missionaries in the field who have 
brought 2,650 persons into the Church, Jabored 10,872 days, 
preached 5,181 sermons, organized 13 churches for whom 
$52,858 60 was raised. But taking the several State mis- 
sionary societies into account, which covers the same field, 
we bave these figures: Missionaries employed, 438; days’ 
service, 44.213; uumber of accessions, 21,418; churches 
organized, 186; Sunday-schools organized, 274; amount 
raised for State missions, $235,666 82. By adding $76,500.43 
raised by the General Board, $24,017.49 by the Board of 
Church Extension, and $6,937.57 by, the Board of Negro 
Education and Evangelization, makes a total of $343,122 31, 
raised for Home Missions in the last year. Then by add- 
ing still further $10,348 for City Evangelization, $203,- 
475, for Colleges, $600,000 for Church Building and 
$7,360 for Benevolences, makes a grand total of $1,164,305.31, 
which indicates the activity of the Disciples of Christ in 
General Home Missionary work. These gratifying results 
are largely due to the untiring efforts of secretaries Hodin 
and Cannon, of the General Board, Muckley, of the Church 
Extension Board, Smith, of the Board of Negro Educa- 
tion, and the many excellent State evangelists all over the 
field. 

By the recommendation of the Managing Board, a num- 
ber of resolutions were introduced, looking toa more in- 
timate cflicial relationship between the G: neral and State 
Boaids fcr mutual council andhelp. Atrda ccmmittee of 
five was appointed to suggest changes in the constitution 
necessary tothisend. It was also voted to appoint a ccm- 
mittee to report annually on the subject of Christian En- 
deavor as in the case of other gicat general interests of the 
work, 

It was also recommended that the constitution be 
amended by the substitution of ‘* American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society ’’ for ‘General Christian Missionary Con- 
vention,’’ and that the headquarters of the Board be removed 
from Cincinnati to St. Louis. Among the new features of 
this convention was a ‘Business Men’s Conference,” led 
by Gen. F. M. Drake, of lowa, which will serve to enlist 
more ard more the much-needed sympathy and help of 
that class of Christian men. A committee was also ap- 
pointed tosuggest necessary changes in the constitution 
in order to provide a curatorship for the National Minis- 
terial Relief Fund, which was inaugurated at this cor- 
vention. One of the finest addresses ever delivered ata 
national convertion was that of Mr. E. L. Powell, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on “Christian Work for the Negro,” which was 
published in full in the Dallas News. An open parlia- 
ment on ** Uncle Sam’s Farm, How to Cultivate it,” was 
especially suggestive and helpful to the delegates. So 
after six days of delightful conference this grand conclave 
of Christian workers adjourned to meet a year hexce in the 
city of Springfield, Ill. 

Naw Yor« Ciry. 
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END OF THE UNITY MOVEMENT. 


LAST LETTERS BETWEEN THE PRESBYTERIAN AND EPIs- 
COPAL COMMISSIONS. 





THE following is the closing correspondence between the 
Presbyterian and Episcopal Commissioners on Unity. 


LETTER OF DR. ROBERTS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., September 25th, 1895. 
Po THE Rr. Rev. A. CLEVELAND Cox, D.D., Bishop of Western 


New York, Chairman of the Commission on Church Unity of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Rt. Rev. and dear Brother :—Your letter of April 25th, 1895, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of our communication containing the 
action of our General Assembly touching mutual recognition 
and reciprocity, has been received. We greatly regret to learn 
from it that youand your brethren on the Commission regard 
the action of our Assembly as equivalent to the expression of a 
desire on its part that all negotiations between us should cease. 
Such we can authoritatively say was not the intention. The As- 
sembly desires that the negotiations should continue, and result, 
if not in an organic union of the two Churches, at least in closer 
relations, hearty co operation in the work of the Lord, and even 
a federation for that work, and will regret exceeding if there 
shou!d be a failure in reaching these highly desirable ends. But 
the Assembly believes that the mutual recognition and reciproc- 
ity which now prevail between the great majority of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Christendom should be explicitly accepted 
also by your Church. At the time of our appointment, in 1887, 
our General Assembly affirmed that such mutual recognition 
and reciprocity was “the first and essential step toward prac- 
tical Church unity.”” We so informed you in the beginning of 
our negotiations ; but you responded in substance that you were 
not then authorized to consider the matter. Your language 
was: “Our authority at present extends only to a search for the 
basis of unity.”” *“*The question of reciprocity is one that will 
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probably be for consideration as a tentative measure in the 
course of our further negotiations.” We again directed your at- 
tention to the importance of the question by a proposition for an 
exchange of pulpits. Receiving from the Chairman of your Com- 
mission a communication to the effect that you could not nego- 
tiate on that subject, without authority from your General Con- 
vention, our General Assembly instructed us to suspend the cor- 
respondence until your Commission should secure from your 
General Convention such authority. This, we repeat, was not 
the prompting of a desire to end the correspondence, but an ex- 
pression of the importance of the doctrine of mutual recognition 
and reciprocity. Our General Assembly did not direct the ces- 
sation of correspondence, but only its suspension. We trust that 
your General Convention will take such action as will leave open 
the door to future correspondence, and that such correspondence 
will Jead to the happiest results. 

Personally the brotherly conferences in which we have been 
engaged have brought to us theirown reward. We have learned 
to know and love each other as brethren, and to rejoice in the 
recognition of each other’s gifts and graces, as we have taken 
sweet counsel together, and talked one to another of the things 
pertaining to the King. Our hours of communion with yc “ear 
brethren, we will ever recall with delight, and cherish their 

y as bl d preludes to that unbroken communion we 
hope soon to enjoy with you in the Father’s house above. Allow 
us to again express the earnest desire that nothing which has 
recently occurred may interrupt our earnest and continued 
efforts to bring the Churches we respectively represent into 
closer fellowship and ultimate union with each other. 

In behalf of the Committee on Christian Unity of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. W. H. ROBERTS. 








REPLY OF BISHOP COXE. 


To THe Rev. Dr. Roserts, etc., Philadelphia. 

Rev. and dear Sir :—In acknowledging your kind communica- 
tion of September 25th, the receipt of which I have already an- 
nounced by private letter, I congratulate myself that, our Gen- 
eral Convention being now in session, one great obstacle in our 
fraternal interchanges is removed. For three years we have 
been obliged to repeat the explanation of our difficulties, in re- 
plying to your polite letters arising from delays on our part, 
while your corresponding legislature, the General Assembly, has 
eujoyed more frequent opportunities of giving instructions to 
your venerated committee and of receiving reports. 

What our General Convention may resolve touching the facts 
we now lay before them will be duly communicated by our Sec- 
retary at the conclusion of the sessions. For the present I per- 
form the duty of presenting, at their request, the views of our 
commission, as they will be embodied in our report. : 

We are glad to be informed officially that it was not the inten- 
tion of the General Assembly to put an end to further communi- 
cations between us; and we heartily respond to the desire that 
they may be continued with favorable results. 

This assurance, however, would be of greater importance prac- 
tically were it not somewhat modified when you add the words: 
** But the Assembly believes that the mutual recognition of reci- 
procity which now prevails between the great majority of Evan- 
gelical Churches of Christendom should be explicitly accepted 
also by your Church.” 

Our authority, as we have previously stated, extends only at 
present to the furthering of a search for a basis of unity under 
the four conditions recognized in the “Lambeth Quadrilat- 
eral” {so called). The definition of “reciprocity” thus em- 
phatically made gives grave significance, in our opinion, to two 
paragraphs which state the action of your General Assembly 
upon your reports to that reverend and honorable body. We 
quote them as follows: I 


**In view of this history thus briefly sketched, your committee 
believes that the correspondence with the Protestant Episcopal 
Commission should be suspended until action is taken upon our 
—— concerning reciprocity by the General Convention. 

Ve recommend, therefore, the following action: 


Il. 


“The General Assembly, on the request of its committee, directs 
it to suspend further correspondence with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Commission until that commission secures from its Gen- 
eral Convention instructions to accept and act upen the doctrine 
of mutual recognition and reciprocity.”.—” Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly,”” Anno Domini, 1894, p. 25; ibid, p. 29. 


It thus appears that this positive action of the Assembly was 


etaken “on the request of its committee.’ In your present polite 


letter you express the trust that our General Convention “ will 
take such action as will leave open the door to future corre- 
spondence.” In other words, this door is effectually closed until 
we comply with the demand which seems to us to substitute for 
the fourth Lambeth proposition an entirely new condition, one 
which, in the present stage of our conferences, is a condition not 
only inconsistent with, but in fact subversive of its purpose and 
its spirit. 

Its spirit, let me remind our Christian brethren of the com- 
mittee, is the enforcement of our Lord’s own conception of 
unity among his followers expressed in his grand Mediatorial In- 
tercession on the night before he suffered. His followers were to 
be one, not in a social or sentimental unity like the friendships 
between good men, but in unity like that in which he could say 
“TIT and my Father are one.” Such unity he made the pre- 
requisite of universal evangelization. Our belief, therefore, is 
that modern missions to the heathen will be comparatively un- 
fruitful till the unhappy divisions of true disciples of Christ are 
effectually healed. Not until then, it follows from the Master’s 
language, will the world believe in the divine mission of the in- 
carnate Word. 

Such being the spirit of the Lambeth propositions, our purpose 
was to reanimate true Christians to renewed efforts for the res- 
toration of primitive unity as described in Holy Scriptures—a 
unity of common sacraments and prayers, the common creed, 
and the apostolic fellowship. We did not make any demand for 
unity with us as a local church ; we called attention to the im- 
portance of conformity to the standards of “first faith,” ** first 
love,” and “first works,” prescribed by our Lord himself to the 
churches of Asia. We recognize many things to be amended in 
ourselves, and much to be admired and imitated in others; but 
it is by converging lines directed to this common point, from 
which we have ail more or less departed, that we may meet at 
last. Were we striving for our own aggrandizement, or for 
principles peculiar to ourselves, we could expect no blessing upon 
our endeavors. We stated nothing of the kind; we have cited 
only the scriptural prescription of the Christian Church, once 
universally accepted. He who will not “hear the Church” 
makes himself as a heathen man anda publican. We aim for 
ourselves to escape this condemnation by conformity to the great 
principles in which true believers once confronted a hostile 
world in one communion and fellowship. 

With brethren so greatly honored as those whom we now ad- 
dress through your Committee, it would be an impertinance to 
speak ambiguously on interests so sacred, involving the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel for millions of unevangelized men. To con- 
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ceal in any respect our convictions of truth would be unworthy of 
ourselves. We do not write as diplomatists ; we would beslow to 
imagine ourselves affronted, and we are most anxious not to give 
offense; but we cannot accept what is specified in limine as the 
“open door” to further negotiations. Instead of the Historic 
Episcopate you would substitute “the mutual recognition and 
reciprocity which now prevail between the great majority of 
Evangelical Churches of Christendom.” Of this sort of unity 
“an exchange of pulpits ” is suggested to us as the outward and 
visible sign. We must frankly confess that this is the unreal and 
delusive idea of unity which permits divisions to be multiplied 
without end, and which we had supposed both your Committee 
and our Commission were fraternally endeavoring to correct. 

Great have been our hopes that our Presbyterian brethren were 
awakening to the fact that we and they were originally one fam- 
ily in the Reformed Church of England; that the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is our common history, and that all things in 
our existing circumstances and relations to our beloved country 
invite us to set an example of restored unity, and of united effort 
for the propagation of the blessed Gospel among our own country- 
men and inal] theworld. [n three points of the “I.ambeth Quadri- 
lateral ” [so-called] we are supposed to coincide; it isthe fourth 
wl ow called upon to surrender if our commanica- 
tions are to be continued. 

Have our Presbyterian brethren forgotten that they themselves, 
so long ago as in A.D. 1660, pronounced the reformed Episcopate, 
as we have done, to be the most practical step toward a reunion 
of Christendom, if ever such a blessing might be regained? They 
then declared that Presbyterian principles do not conflict with 
such an Episcopate asthat of the Anglican Church, but only re- 
quire the admission of presbyters and laymen to a share in 
synodical legislation. Was it not reasonable in us te expect the 
Presbyterians would be the first among American Christians to 
join usin support of a principle to which they are themselves 
historically committed ? Can anything beconceived of as more 
likely to make the Gospel, in all its practical influences, trium- 
phant throughout this land, than such anexample of healing a 
breach, and “ restoring paths to dwellin”? Our Commission is 
uniied in the conviction that for the present, and until Provi- 
dence sets before us an * vpen door” for a resumption of our con- 
ferences, it is proper for us to accept the action of the Assembly 
(made “ on the request of its Committee”] that such conferences 
sheuld ve suspended, but oniy for the present. 

We know that you will join us in prayers to God for a speedy 
renewal of our fraternal relations. On our part, we shall pray 
for forgiveness, if by any fault of our own the proposals of Rich- 
ard Baxter and his brethren in 1660, were relegated to a suspen- 
sion, which for two centuries has perpetuated a melancholy 
division amongst Christians who are so truly described in the 
scriptural phrase, * Sirs, ye are brethren.” 

* Brethren ’ we are, whose united forces might have accom- 
plished most glorious results for mankind; whose discords have 
brought reproach upon the Gospel of Christ. 

Believe me, Reverend and dear Brother, that our Commission 
returns this reply with no feelings of diminished Christian regard 
for your Committee, and I am personally your obliged friend and 
brother in Christ, A. CLEVELAND Coxe, Chairman, etc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, October 11th, 1695. 


This correspondence was presented to the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention at Minneapolis, last month. The Commis- 
sion recommended that it be continued that it might hold 
itself in readiness to correspond with any denomination de- 
siring a_ restoration of Church Unity. It deemed it un- 
necessary to ask for an enlargement of its powers. Its 
recommendation was adopted. 


_— 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE membership of the Reformed (Germap) Church 
appears to be, from the latest statistics, a little over 224,000, 
an increase of about 3,000 over last year. 


....The Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
(Dutcb) Church has commenced a determined effort to pay 
off its debt of $46,000. If this can be done immediately it 
will leave the Board in better condition for work than 
many years past. 





.... The American Baptist Home Missionary Society re- 
ports that the receipts forthe first six months of the fiscal 
year fell considerably below the amount for the corresnord- 
jog period of last year, ard unless the deficit is made up 
some of the most important enterprises will have to be 
given up. 


....Dr. W. R. Huntington, Rector of Grace Church in 
this city, preached last Surday on the General Convention, 
and took for his text: 

“Neh. 4: 21.—So we labored in the work,and half of them 
held the spears, from the rising of the morning till the stars ap- 
peared.” 

...-The fifth annual convention of the National City 
Evangelical Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
to be held in Baltimore, November 21st-24th. There will 
be reports on work among the different foreign communi- 
ties of the various cities, discussions as to the local unions, 
their methods, etc., the new evangelization and other 
topics, 


....The Associate Reformed Synod of the South met at. 
Due West, S.C., the last week in October. Interest cen 
tered largely about the Conferences on Home and Foreign 
Missions, both of which causes were earnestly supported. 
It was decided to permit the faculty of Erskine College 
to receive such ladies as may apply for admission to the 
college classes, without any charge in the organization 
of the institution and without any solicitation of suck 
pupils. 

...-Under the auspices of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Dr. A. J. Diaz has organized and located seven Red 
Cross Hospitals in Cuba, in the section where the fighting 
occurs and where the Spanish Government has about 
20,000 soldiérs. At each station there are a native physician, 
two Baptist women nurses, and about ten male helpers, 
all well supplied with tracts and leaflets. The Spanish 
Government has given formal recognition of and satisfac- 
tion in the work. 


...-The reports of the elevation of Mgr. Satolli to the 
Cardinalate have been officially confirmed. The consistory 
will be held about the middle of this month, and a messen- 
ger will immediately leave Rome with the beretta, and the 
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eremopy of conferring it will be held by Cardinal Gibbons 

n Baltimore, probably early in December. Itis said at the 
Legation in Washington that this will not affect the pres- 
ent relations of the Delegate, who will simply assume the 
title of Pro-Delegate. Mgr. Sbarretti, thé auditor of the 
Delegation, will receive the beretta and deliverit to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons at the time of the ceremony. 


.... The fourteenth annual meeting of the General Board 
of Managers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Columbus, O,, 
the latter part of October, showed total receipts during the 
year of $123,241; valuable supplies have been sent to the 
frontier mivisters to the amount of $114,000. Action was 
takev in regard to the deaconess work, identifying it more 
closely with the work of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, and providing uniform rules for the different 
homes. During the past fifteen years the society has raised 
in cash $963,650, and has sent out supplies valued at 
$637,840. 


...-The regular semiannual meeting of the Executive 
Commission of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
from the Western (American) section was held in Pitts- 
burg, October 3ist. The total amount of money reported 
by the treasurer as collected was $4,043, leaving a balance 
of $2,899. A letter from the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, of London, 
the Secretary of the Eastern (European) section, expressed 
himself as in favor of the scheme whereby each section 
should be responsible for one-half of the fund. A report 
was also accepted empowering the Western section to ap- 
poitt sixteen prominent ministers to prepare papers and 
addresses on topics in relation to the work carried on in the 
United States and Canada. 


...-The Board of Directors and Trustees of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (Southern Presbyterian) at Hampden. 
Sydney, Va., at a recent meeting prepared a formal request 
to the Synods of Virginia and North Carolina approving 
the removal of the Seminary to Richmond. This appeal 
cume before the meeting of the Synods last week and was 
accepted by them, the vote in the Synod of North Carolina 
being almost unanimous—110 to 3, and that in the Synod 
of Virginia, 100 to 67. Mr. Ginter, of Richmond, had offered 
asite two miles north of the city, covering alittle over 
eleven acres, and the people had subscribed $125,000 for the 
erection of buildings, both of which facts had considera- 
ble influence in the decision, and itis therefore certain that 
the removal will take place before long. 


....-The General Convention of the Universa)ist churches 
was held at Meriden, Conn., the latter part of October, the 
occasional sermon being preached by J. K. Mason, D.D., of 
this city. The principal action was in regard to the creed. 
The third article at present reads as follows: 


“ We believe that holiness and true happiness are inseparably 
connected, and that believers ought to be careful to maintain 
order and practice goed works; for these things are good and 
profitable unto men.” 


An amendment to this was moved by Dr. E. H. Capen, of 
Boston, so as to make the whole creed read as follows: 


“1. We believein the Universal Fatherhood of Gcd and in the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

“*2. We believe that God, who hath spoken through all his holy 
prophets since the world began, hath spoken unto us by his Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Example and Savior. 

“3. We believe that salvation, here and hereafter, consists in 

spiritual oneness with God, who will gatber in Christ the whole 
family of mankind.” 
The vote stood 69 forthe change and 15 against it, giving 
thus the necessary two-thirds to secure its transmission to 
the next convention, to be held in Chicago in 1897, when it 
will come up for final ratification or rejection. The mis- 
sion in Japan held a prominent place in the discussions, 
end especially in the enthusiasm of the meeting. In re- 
gard to the Cent-a-Day plan, the general feeling was that 
while it had not accomplished as much as had been hoped 
for, it should be approved and carried forward with the 
best efforts of the churches. Special reference was made 
to the offer of the Hon. Amos G. Throop of $20,000 for theo- 
logical education on the Pacific slope on the condition that 
a similarsum be raised before March 23d, 1896, aud the 
attention of Universalists all over the country was called 
to this liberal offer and also to the offer of Stamford Upi- 
versity to bave the institution connected with itself. 
Chas. L. Hutchinson, of Chicago, was elected President ; 
Dr. Geo. L. Perin, of Massachusetts, Vice President, and 
Dr. G. L. Demarest, of New Hampshire, Secretary. 








Diblical Research. 


THE question as to the manner of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper in the earliest Church, brought to the front by the 
claims of Harnack and Jtilicher that the primitive Chris- 
tians regarded the use of water instead of wine as a legiti- 
mate means for this celebration, as also the claim that the 
Savior had not originally instituted this Supper as a per- 
petual memorial feast, which doctrine was rather an out- 
come of Pauline teaching—this question is one of the few 
which are being discussed from virtually the same scientific 
basis by both Protestant and Roman Catbolicscholars One 
of the ablest defenders of the traditional view has been the 
Catholic Professor Funk, of Tiibingen, who with other 
conservative men from the Protestant Church, notably 
Zahn, of Erlangen, acknowledges that in certain portions 
of the early Church water was actually used instead of 
wine, but contends that this originally was exceptional 
and Jater on was universally regarded as heretical. An 
interesting summary of the discussion is furnished in the 
Allgm. Evang. Luth. Kirchenzeitung, of Leipzig, Nos. 36, 

37, by Professor Bonwetz, of Géttingen; and his conclusions 
show again that whatever germ of truth there may be in 
the sensational claims of advanced theologians is readily 
acknowledged and accepted by the more cautious men 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


with traditional views. The author shows that there is 
absolutely no evidence to believe that the use of water for 
wine was anything like a general custom in the Church. 
There is no testimony to show that this usage prevailed 
anywhere in the churches of Asia. The only passage 
claimed in this connection, found in the Acts of the 
Martyr Pionius, a presbyter of Smyrna c. 250, does not 
speak of the Supper as commonly celebrated. In Africa, 
however, the water celebration did occur. In the 
63d letter of Cyprian this clearly appears; but the pas- 
sage in question does not at all speak of the 
custom as one prevailing in the entire province, 
as Harnack has interpreted the words} Cyprian says par- 
ticularly that it was the custom of ‘“‘a few’’; that it was 
so observed ‘‘ atsome places.” The Church father himself 
speaks of the usage with surprise, and ascribes its exist- 
ence to the “ simplicitas’”? and ignorantia of certain 
Christians, and evidently in conflict with the consciousness 
and conviction of the Church as awhole. Jiilicher’s ex- 
planation can be accepted, according to which the change 
from wine to water was effected at the time when the cele- 
bration of the Supper was transferred from the evening to 
the morning, as it was contrary to the customs of the an- 
cients to touch wine in the early part of the day. The 
change was all the more easily made, as the wine used in 
the communion was strongly diluted, fully one-half or even 
two-thirds of the mixture being water. Can, however, the 
use of water for wine be traced to even an earlier period in 
the church? It is claimed to have been mentioned and 
sanctioned by Justin the Martyr, which would bring. it up 
to the second post-apostolic generation. This is done on 
the ground that the word “wine” in three places in 
Justin’s writings is regarded by Harnack and others as a 
later insertion ; but this cannot be proved. Then, too, this 
Father speaks in general of the beverage used in com- 
munion as a ‘‘drink,” and as a ‘cup,’ which is also re- 
garded as at least admitting the possibility of its having 
been water and not wine. Butthe writers of the very next 
generation, Clemens and Irenzwus, knew of water com- 
munion only as the practice of heretical parties, which 
they could not do if so prominent a teacher as Justin has 
reported it as a custom of the Church in general or even 
sanctioned it. Even Jiilicher does not claim Justin as in 
favor of his view. These data contain the germ of truth at 
the bottom of these innovations in regard to the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper, both dogmatical and especially his- 
torical. . 


Che Sunday-Schoot. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 17TH. 


SAUL REJECTED.—1 SAMUEL 15: 10-23. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ To obey is better than sacrifice.”’— 

1SAMUEL 15: 22. 

NorTes.—‘‘ [t repenteth me.’”-—Compare vs. 29. In order 
to keep the same attitude toward sin, God has to change 
his attitude toward a man who relapses into sin. 
“ Somuel was wroth.’’—Felt indignant that Saul should 
not have done as he was told. ** Saul came to Carmel.”’ 
—Not Mt. Carmel in the north, where Elijah was, but an- 
other pleasant hill and wood in the south, on the way back 
from the Amalekite country. The word carmel means a 
hilly, pleasant park, for garders and vineyards, and might 
be applied to different places,as in 2 Chron. 26: 10. 
*“ He set him up a monument.’’—Literally a hand. In 
honor of his successful raid on the Carmelites he set up a 
rough stone column, and perhaps had a hand carved on it, 
but more likely not. For generations people would repeat 
that this “hand” was set up to recall that Saul made a 
raid on the Amalekites.——"Gone about.’’—Made a detour 
to the right to get to Gilgal, which was a national center. 
———" To sacrifice unto Jehovah, thy God.’’—The sacrifice 
would be a great feast, and not all the herds would be 
slaughtered and eaten. The command was to make the 
whole Amalekite people and property a curse, or taboo, of 
which nothing was to bespared. In speaking of Jehovah 
as ‘‘thy God,’’ Saul shows his own imperfect recognition 
of Jehovah as his own God,“ Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft.’—By ‘“ witchcraft’’ is here meant going to 
pagan gods for divination of the future. It is a form of 
idolatry. ‘Idolatry and teraphim.’’—Literally, ‘ in- 
iquity and teraphim,’ that is, the iniquity of teraphim. 
These were the small, rude household gods, images of 
Baal and Ashtoreth, which people kept in their houses for 
worship, and such as Jacob found worshiped by his wives. 

Instruction.—The command given by Samuel to Saul 
was one which would be justified now in no sort of war. It 
was a command to kill man, woman, child and all cattle. 
It was perfectly in accord with the morals of the time, 
however. One of our chief causes for gratitude is that we 
live in an age of Christian civilization when we can hardly 
understand how such things could be. 

Saul needed a prophet as his mentor, to keep him up to 
the hight of his duty of obedience to God. Yet we see in 
the relation of Saul to Samuel that the transition from the 
royal authority was a gradualone. David had no prophet 
over him in any such sense as Saul had. No prophet told 
David when he was to go and fight the Philistines or 
Amalekites. 

God does repent, and we are told in the same chapter 
that he does not repent. His character is immutably the 
same. He always hates sin and loves holiness. If, how- 
ever, 2 man whom God has loved becomes a sinner, then 
God seems to change because he ceases to love him ; but 
God no more changes than the sun changes when the earth 

turnsaway from it andit is nightor winter. It is only the 
earth that has changed, altho the sun seems to have 
changed and grown colder. 

Samuel was indignant that Saul should have disobeyed, 
and yet he cried to God all night. He prayed God to spare 
Saul, and doubtless God would have done so if Saul had 
shown repentance. 
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Saul knew he had disobeyed, but he would not acknowl- 
edge it, but justified it. This was his great mistake. It 
showed that his heart was wrong. If you have done wrong 
never try to excuse it. -It is a great deal easier and better 
in the end to admit the wrong right off, and ask pardon 
That shows a good heart. 

Saul tried to lay the fault of the disobedience on the 
people. But this was not true. Doubtless they would 
have been glad to save the cattle ; but if he had told them 
not to do so they would have obeyed, for they would have 
been afraid of the curse on them. Long before Saul, Adam 
did the same thing, in blaming his wife for his disobedi- 
ence. Never excuse your own sin by blaming others who 
led you astray. What did Ged give you a conscience for ? 

We see the corrupting influence of prosperity and power. 
Saul had been modest and obedient; now he was disobe- 
dient and proud, and soon he would be trying to kill David. 

Saul repeats his excuse, and adds to it that the people 
disobeyed for the purpose of honoring God in sacrifice. 
This shows how utterly unwilling he was to confess sin, as 
if one could honor God by disobeying him. 

There is a great lesson in the golden text of this week. 
God’s great command is given by our Lord in the words: 
‘** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ This is to be obeyed. It is no 
substitute to say, “ I go to church, I attend Sunday-school, 
I give money to support the Gospel, I build hospitals and 
send missionaries to the heathen.” All that is good; but it 
is not the obedience first required. 

Saul was not an idolater. He would have been horrified 
to have been charged with divination before idols or the 
worship of teraphim. In many respects he was obedient. ® 
But he was obedient when he wanted to be, and disobedi- 
ent when he chose. This was a sin just as truly as idola- 
try. Wecannot pick our obediences, and thus have a few 
cherished sins. We must purpose to obey fully. ‘‘ With 
all thy heart.” 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BLAKER, C. D., Canby, accepts call to St. James, Minn. 


FLOWER, JouHN W., North Troy, Vt., accepts call to Port Wash- 
ington, L. |. 


GILL, T. A., Philadelphia, Penn, called to Hackensack, N. J. 

KIDD, H. 8., Rowayton, Conn, called to Cedarville, N. J. 

LOVING, A G., Huntington, W. Va., resigns. 

LUDWIG, W. W., Staples, Minn., resigns. 

LUX, Paut J., Nanuet, N. Y., called to Tyrone, Penn. 

PRENTICE, R. R., West Clarksville, N. Y., resigns. 

RICE, W. T., Winthrop, Conn., accepts call to Edgartown, Mass. 

be | ALLEN, C. E., Stephentown, N. Y., accepts call to Russell, 
ass. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALGER, Frank G., Oneida, II]., resigns. 
— WILLIAM L., No. Topeka, Kan., accepts call to Keokuk, 
a. 


CHEVIS, Ernest C., [ron River, accepts call to Clear Lake, Wis. 
CROKER, Jonn, Kingsley, called to Golden, Ia. 

DAVENPORT, MERRIAM B., Woodbury, South, Vt., resigns. 
DAVIDSON, Witt1am E:, Algona, Ia., resigns. 

DE MOTT, Jacos L., Warren, Me., resigns. 


HISSEY. MARIon W., University of Denver, accepts call to Ash- 
tabula, O. 


nesen. JESSE W., Santa Barbara, Cal., died October 29th, aged 


KEVAN, JAmes H. Forman, accepts call to Custer, N. D. 
LODWICK, Wri.r1aq, ord. October 22d, Lake Benton, Minn- 
MARGETTS, Miss S. E., ord. October 25th, Stockbridge, Wis. 
McGEZHAN, SELDEN E., ord. October 28d, Richmond, Me. 


McGOWN, RIcHARD H., Salmon Falls, N. H., accepts call to Ev- 
erett, Masa. 


MERRICK, S. G., Gaines, N. Y., accepts call to Duxbury, Mass. 
PALMER, Epwarp G., Covert, Mich., resigns. 


PETERSON, Jens, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Scandinavian 
ch., Wesley, Ia. 


PULLAN, FRepeEnricxg B., inst., October 22d., Providence, R. I. 


RULIFSON, E. J., Revere, Mass., accepts call to Wardsboro, 
South, Vt. 


SCHOENFELD, F. W.., ord. October 22d, Prairie du Chien. Wis. 
SHAW, GeorGE W., St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 
STEAD, James R., inst. October 25th, Kangley, I). 


— Crce.ias O., Scandinavian ch., Wesley, Ia., re- 
signs. 


TUPPER, J. L., Methodist, Newbury, accepts call to Walling- 
ford, Vt. 


WEAVER, H. G., Aitkin, Minn., resigns, 
“WESTFALL, CHARLES K., Chicago, accepts call to Bowen, II). 
LUTHERAN. 
BLACKWELDER, D. M., St. Clairsville, Penn., resigns. 
BROWN,B.S., Mt. Pleasant, N. C,, resigns. 
— O. H.. Hyndman, Penn., accepts call toSan Francisco, 
al. 


MEYER, J. D., Oak Lawn, III., accepts call to Dalton, Ia. 
MOESSNER, C., Lanham, accepts call to Princeton, Neb. 
ZIMMERMAN, H., inst. October 2lst, Hays City, Kan. 


METHODIST. 


GORDON, WILLIAM, Michigan City, Ind., died October 23d, 
aged 87. 


LATHAM, Joseph, Franklinville, N. Y., died October 10th. 
PLANK, G £ounGeE W., Barnes Corners, N. Y., died October 18th. 
POTTER, A. J., Lockhart, Tex., died October 22d. 
RAYBURN, H., Kokomo, Ind., died October 22d, aged 84. 
UPHAM, FrRAnNcIs W., New York, N, Y., died October 7th. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
FENNELL, ANDREW J., Glens Falls, N. Y., died October 18th, 
age % 
GRAHAM, Ratp3s X.. Kane, called to Chestnut Hill, Penn. 
LEE, E. T., Pueblo, Col., accepts call to Cincinaati, O. 
MILLIGAN, O. B., Braddock, Penn., called to Canton, O. 


ROCKEFELLER, DeWitt G., resigns his pastorate to engage in 
evangelistic work. 
RUSSELL, A. 8., inst. October 24th, Philadelphia, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ee WILLIAM R., Geneva, accepts call to New York City, 


DINZFY. Josepn, Wood’s Holl, Mass., resigns. 
Lanes WILLIAM C., Providence, R. I., died recently, aged 


MILLETT, James, New Yor k City, died October 19th, aged 86. 


TRAPIER, Ricwarp S., Highldnds, N.C., died October 22d, 
aged 8. ; 
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Literature. 


The pronpt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receiwed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 








MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND REFORM.* 





Ir is to an American anything but an inspiring reflec- 
tion that while municipal government has been making 
such strides in Great Britain it has been on the retro 
grade here. 

Indications abound that the low-water mark has been 
reached, and we are now prepared to face with less 
shame the record made by other people. It is indeed re- 
markable to what an extent the banner of reform has 
passed from us to the hands of other people. Great Britain, 
for example, has been distinctly in the lead on every one 
of the great lines of reform, It is an old story how many 
years she led us in the abolition of slavery. In the reform 
of the ballot we are but just catching up with slow, halt- 
ing and uncertain steps; while as to the matter of gen- 
eral municipal reform, Great Britain, which began the 
century loaded with so many abuses and privileges that 
it seemed she could never throw them off, and much less 
overtake her freer and lighter encumbered sisters in the 
West, bas now gone so far ahead of us as to leave us 
wondering by what fatuous policy we have lost our birth- 
right, and by what miracles of good government we may 
regain them. 

There is, however, something to be said for us, and 
that something Dr. Shaw says in the volume before us. 
Municipal government in this country never stood on 
any really independent basis of its own. It never grew 
out of anything iike a municipal history, as our political 
institutions grew out of our political history. There 
never was a time when we were not called on for far 
higher degrees of skill and craft in municipal adminis- 
tration than we po3sessed, or when the demand for 
municipal administration was not distinctly ahead of our 
experience. 

It is, however, a question whether, apart from the 
simple matter of honest administration, any am unt of 
previous wisdom on the subject would have’ counted for 
much in view of the enormous changes that the last 
fifty years have made in the development of municipal 
life. A revolution has been coming over the modern 
citizen which has rendered: him more than ever averse 
to life in rural communities. Dr. Siaw dwells on this 
as one of the general features of the age. It can be 
traced all through Europe and Great Britain, and hardly 
less distinctly here. 

How the continental countries of Europe compare with 
Great Britain in their promptness to accept the new 
conditions Dr. Shaw has not yet told us. That topic is 
reserved for another volume on the municipal institu 
tions of Continental Europe. Meantime, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, nothing more thorough or alto 
gether satisfactory can be had. 

The suject is placed before the reader in exactly the 
rizht light in the opening chapter on the growth and 
problems of modern cities, while the following chapters 
on the rise of British towns, the Reform Acts and the 
Municipal Code indicate for the reader the precise point 
at which the great and sigaificant movement of modern 
municipal reform began. 

Dr. Shaw has taken for special study Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and London, while in addition to 
these he has given us studies of the British municipal 
system in operatiun, of the social activities of the towns, 
and of metropolitan tasks and problems in general. 

These studies ar2 exceedingly thorough. The subject 
is presented as far and as fully as possible in detail. 
For example, Dr. Shaw explains the entire tramway 
scheme as adopted in Glasgow, and shows how under it 
the citizens of that happy town have saved all their 
franchises from ruin, and provided themselves with a 
system of surface transportation for one cent a short 
haul, and two cents a long haul, achieving this result, 
moreover, under a system which has paid the proprietors 
ten per cent. on the investment. 

In the same town the cost of the new Queen’s Park 
was more than paid for by the betterments and sales on 
the new and attractive sites. Great and important re- 
sults in sanitation have been achieved by health iaspec- 
tion, in part carried on by women, and by the disinfect- 
ing of the harbors ani the scientific sewage of the city. 

The great point in D-. Shaw’s book is, however, not so 
much the particular res ilts reached, as the sound mu- 
nicipal system which has made these results possible, 
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His exposition of this system, in the typical examp'‘es 
selected by him, is the great service for which we stand 
indebted to him. Its points are entirely simple. The per- 
manence of the municipal service, as compared with 
ours, the dignity and importance of it, its non-political 
character, or, at least, the exemption of the municipali- 
ties from imperial politics, the strict honesty of the serv- 
ice, and the superiority of the police to suspicion, are 
points which have often been made, and with which in- 
telligent Anericans are familiar, tho possibly they have 
never seen them made as well or as fully as by Dr. 
Shaw. 

Two points presented by him deserve m pre attention ; 
one is the tendency in British towns to municipal owner- 
ship and administration of the great franchises on which 
the comfort of the citizens depend, such as the surface 
and underground railways, gas and electric lighting, 
water and steam heating. Dr. Siaw asserts that in 
matters of this kind the Briton has taken a leap in the 
direction of social ownership far beyond anything 
thought of in Paris. There is no talk in his book of so- 
cialism, nor of socialistic tendencies; but he does not 
hesitate to say that the municipality has created an 
emergency in municipal life which is calling more and 
more for these forms of socialized activity. 

Among the many important points culled from his 
volume we note one more—the very important one that, 
in the enormous aggregations of property represented in 
the modern municipality, owners may be represented in 
the suffrage, tho they reside away at considerable dis- 
tances from the municipality itself. This goes on the 
recognition of the municipality as being an enormous 
ag regation of property, ia the management of which no 
one is better entitled to his word than the owner. The 
same principle has been recognized in the German 
burghs, and, so far as we have observed, with a very 
sane and sound eff.ct on their administration. 

Professor Goodnow’s volume on Municipal Home Rule 
is the complement of his previous publication on *‘ Com- 
parative Administrative Liw.” 

The definite point proposed in the present volume is to 
make a contribution to the defipition of the sphere of 
municipal home rule, to show what it is or should be 
under our institutions, bow it has been confused by leg- 
islative interference on the one hand, and by municipal 
disturbance on the other. One of the author’s strongest 
points meets us on the threshold when he shows not only 
that the Legislatures have failed to set apart a defined 
municipal sphere, but the unfortunate reaction cf that 
failure on the municipalities. 

Professor Goodnow shows what the constitutional 
limitations of the power of legislation over municipal 
affairs are, and what means we possess of defining or 
delimiting the sphere of municipal corporate right ac- 
cording to American law. This question is looked at 
from several interesting and instructive points of view, 
as, for example, an attempt is made to define municipal 
affairs from the liability of these corporations for torts, 
from their liability for the management of their property 
from considering what municipal property is subject to 
alienation, and what is the sphere of private municipal 
action recognized by the American law, and what prop- 
erty is protected by the constitutional provisions protect- 
ing private property, as, for example, land, cemeteries, 
parks. Professor G30dnow’s points are supported by full 
citations from important cases in the courts. The table 
of cases cited covers some nine pages and extends over 
the whole country. 

These remarks will show the point and character of this 
striking volume. It is one of those bold, strong and 
judicious books which can be relied on to go to the bot- 
tom of the matter, and in every point it touches find the 
strongest ground to rest on. 

The other publications named below, tho interesting 
and useful, do not require prolonged notice. 

Mr. Horatio W.Seymour’s volume is an examination of 
the tendencies of privilege in the United States. The sub- 
ject is treated with needless exaggeration, and on the as- 
sumption that “ In its best possible phase protection is the 
most pronounced form of socialism that America has 
ever known.” We take this to be the point of the book to 
which everything leads up by slowsteps. Theargument 
is certainly ingenious, and the subject is grave enough to 
make it regrettable that it was not treated without 
exaggeration. It does, however, call attention to the 
danger which besets a protective system of building up 
odious monopolies and privileges under it. 

Mr. Noah Brooks’s volume of Short Studies in Party 
Politics is a capital in:roduction to the political history 
of the country, and is designed, apparently, for young 
readers. It is illustrated with twenty-seven portraits of 
the great men of the R2public. It presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the bitterness of Federal politics even in Wash- 
ington’s time, traces the fall of the Whigs, the ceasing 
of slavery to be a living issue, and gives sone illustra- 
tions of the party platforms of sixty years ago. 

Mr. Brooks’s second volume, How the Republic is Gov- 
erned, is a brief manual, intended to show what the 
Federal Government is, and for what it provides in the 
great functions of government. 

Dr. Tolman’s volume on Municipal Reform Movements 
in the United States is designed to be the text book of the 
new movement. Dr. Parkhurst gives the manual a vig- 
or us introductio>, and Dr. Tolman shows himself easily 
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m-s‘er of the subject in all its details. His object is to pro- 
vide a handbook of directions and suggestions, to point 
out what can be done and the best ways of doingit. In the 
more important part the manual consists of a complete 
descriptive catalog of (a) Muaicipal Reform Movements 
of all names whether ca!led Good Government Clubs, 
City Improvement or by any other names; (b) of Move- 
ments for Civic Batterment ; (ce) Women’s Work in 
Municipal R>form; (d) the City Vigilance League, its 
Origin, Growth, Object, Administration Policy ard 
Methods. ‘ 

We venture to promise our readers, even those who 
have given the subject some attention, a genuine surprise 
when they open this manual and fiad to what this 
movement for good government has grown. Itis no 
longer an infant ; no longer a stripling. It is the most 
promising sign on the political horizon. F 
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ANTI-CRITICISM IN GERMANY. 


WHILE Germany is headquarters for modern biblical 
criticism, it is a mistake to think that in the land of Luther 
old-fashioned views as to the origin of the sacred books, 
and theirinspiration and inerrancy, no longer have any de- 
fenders. Trueitis thatthe methods and manners of the 
critical schoo! prevail at all the Protestant universities to 
a greater or less degree, and that since the death of Bach- 
mann, of Rostock, half adozen years ago, there is no uni- 
versity professor in Germany who accepts the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, the integrity of the whole 
book of Isaiah, andthe like. Yet just within the last few 
years the older orthodox views have found determined de- 
fenders in the ranks of the ministry ; and these efforts, 
while loftily ignored as ‘‘ unscientific ’’ by the representa- 
tives of current views, are powerful factors in molding the 
opinion in the rank and file of the ministry and educated 
laity in Germany. Without doubt the boldest and ablest 
of these defenders of old truths is Dr. Adolf Zahn, pastor 
of the Reformed Church in Stuttgart, also well known to 
the American theological world through his contributions 
in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review. Within the 
last few months we have had no less than two volumes 
from Zahn’s pen on the burning, critical question. The 
first, entitled Erneste Blicke in den Wahn der modernen 
Kritik des Alten Testament (Giiterslohe : Bertelsmann, 
1895; pp. vii, 208, price $1.00), was called forth by the 
publication of the new translation of the Old Testament 
edited by Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, in which the re- 
sults of critical research are presented to the general Bible 
reader for acceptance. Zahn attacks the critical school 
along the whole line, including not only the advanced men 
of the type of Wellhausen, but also the moderate and 
positive scholars who accept in a measure only the 
literary results of recent research, such as Strack, 
Zockler, Orelli, Octtli, and the like. A leading authority 
quoted by Zahn is Professor Green, of Princeton ; and in 
general the writer shows a b2tter acquaintance with the 
work of American conservative scholars than is generally 
the case in Germany. Zaihn’s arguments at times may 
seem rather personal and even cutting; but he does not de- 
pend upon inuendo for suport of his position. We draw 
attention, as an illustration, to his analysis of the catalog 
of stations of Israel’s journey through the desert, which he 
uses to great advantage against the critics, maintaining 
that neither Kayser, nor Kuenen, nor Wellhausen nor Dill- 
mann were able to do anything with this section. Special 
stress is laid upon the results of the reconstruction theories 
in reference to the history of Israel as these appear in the 
writings of Edward Meyer and others; from which it ap- 
pears that the latter writings in the Old Testament system- 
atically misrepresent the primitive history of the people. 
Zahn’s examination culminates in the claim that if the 
critical views are correct, then the Old Testament has 
ceased to be a Wahrheitsbuch--a truthful book. 

The other book of Zahn to which we refer is his examina- 
tion of Wellhausen’s new work on Israelitish history. It 
is entitled Israelitiscie und Jidische Geschichte. (Gi- 
terslohe. 1895. Pp.154. Price 65 cents.) The sub-title declares 
that it is the object of the writer to investigate the position 
of Wellhausen. Accordingly, a large portion of Zahn’s 

book is devoted to a reproduction of the latter’s views to- 
gether with a partial investigation of the processes by 
which they are reached. Naturally the author’s judgment 
of both processes and results ends in a sharp condemnation 
of both, and the positions of positive biblical research are, 
as a rule, well stated. A number of appendices, in which 
the latest phases of the problem are discussed, are added. 
Among these are included a sketch of the history of the 
Old Testament Canon; the Testimony of Isaiah on the 
Pentateuch, together with an analysis of the critical views 
of Kdéhler, of Erlangen, N »wack, of Strassburg, and Her- 
ingin Tiibingen. In this connection it may be of interest 
to add that Zihn is determined to deliver a course of lec- 
tures at Tiibingen this semester, in which the conservative 
views on biblical subjects are defeaded. Altho he is & 

Doctor of Theology of Halle, the faculty at Tiibingen re- 

fused him the venialegendi. He will deliver his lectures 
in a rented hall. In this way the students of at least one 

German university will be able to hear the old views de- 

fended and that by their ablest literary protagonist. 

The other name that stands out prominently as a con- 
servative of conservatives in Bible questions is Pastor Ed. 
Rupprecht, whose work on “Inspiration” is next to that 
of Killing, ‘“‘ Theopneustie,” issued in 1891, the ablest de- 
fense of the verbal inspiration theory published in Germa- 
ny for many years. Rupprecht has uadertaken to point 
out what the position of a believing Christian must be over 
against the teachings of the critical school. His volum2is 
entitled Des Rathsels Lésung; oder, Beitriaje zur Richti- 
gen Lisung des Pentateuchriathsels. (Giiterslohe. 1895. Pp. 
viii, 278. $1.20.) It is chiefly directed against the modern 
conservatives, who have shown an inclination to make 
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concessions to the critical school, and among them espe- 
cially Kénig, Kébler and Meinhold. In substance the 
work is an appeal to the testimony of Christ and the Apos- 
tles in reference to the Old Testament Scriptures over 
against the decrees of the newer criticism. The theme is 
thus not a new one, but the treatment certainly is in many 
respects. The work is one of the best in modern apologet- 
ical criticism, and is based rather upon a conception of the 
whole Scriptures as such, after the ideas of Hengstenberg 
and von Hofmann than upon a detailed examination of 
the pros and cons of recent innovations in this depart- 
ment. The ahthor is modest, excusing his venture on the 
ground that more able men than he have not taken up the 
pen in defense of old truths. His book aims to answer the 
questions : (1) What does Christ teach concerning the Pen- 
tateuch : (2) What do the Apostles teach concerning it ? In 
answering the second question he appeals to the Acts, Ro- 
mans, 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 2 Peter and Hebrews. 
The result of his investigations is given in the proposition 
that ‘the Pentateuch dates back to the Mosaic period of 
divine revelation, and that its author is Moses himself, 
the greatest prophet in Israel.” A second volume is to fol- 
low, completing the scientific proof for this proposition. 
This work promises to be one of the ablest of modern 
scholarship defending the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. ' 

Killing, too, has, incidentally at least, returned to a 
defense of old conservative Bible views. This is done in 
his new work on Pneumatologie oder die Lehre von der 
Person des Hetligen Geister. (Giiterslohe. 1895. Pp. xxiv, 
368. Price. $2.35.) In this work the inspiration question 
is discussed in detail. 
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A Study of Death. By Henry Mills Alden. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.) On the whole, this book strikes us as 
stronger than ‘“‘God in his World,” by the same author. 
It yields more to systematic thought, but is haunted by 
the same illusion and enigma in the material of which it is 
woven. The general course of the author’s thought is 
easily enough traced, tho how much power and patience it 
might require to follow all its rivulets, affluents and ana- 
logs, we are not able to compute. In its main features 
and points the story of the book is soon told. Itis not so 
much a study of death as a philosophy of life worked up 
not in systematic development, but by the risky process of 
rhapsodic analog. The novelty of the ideas presented lies in 
the marvelous reconstruction and decoration of fragments 
rather than in original wholes, thought out from begin- 
ningtoend. The book has the illusive beauty of some pic- 
turesque driftwood tangle which, having been anchored in 
tropical luxuriance. is forthwith glorified with all the be- 
wildering botany of the southern sun—a great place for 
dreaming, but not much for systematic progress on well- 
ordered Jines of travel. Mr. Alden returns for his first step 
to the ancient conception of life as motion, not straight on 
and out into space, or aimless, endless destination, but in 
cycles of cosmic order and rationality. Insuch a movement 
death has a placeas much as life, and performs its function 
in the cosmic order. Death is neither accident nor harm. 
Living movement is completed only through death. Life is 
perpetually released for a new initiation. Thoin this mor- 
tal habit the whole world should slip away, it would be for 
the resurgence of a new world. Stability itself 
is kinetic. Diabolism, which in the old dualism, 
was inherent in matter, is exorcised. What we call 
evil will remain as darkness -in alternation with light. 
This doctrine is developed in a method which approaches 
expository rhapsody of the Swedenborgian type. For his- 
toric basis Mr. Alden starts with a study of primitive ex- 
amples which strike us as projections of his own imagina- 
tion. The chapter on ‘‘The Divided Living” which 
follows is the longest in the book aud would seem to be 
intended to present in a series of analogs the author’s 
scheme or philosophy of life. Such a book as this should 
not be taken too seriously, certainly not if we are to inter- 
pret the author by his own intentions. His book is writ- 
ten in faith, tho parts of it may seem to contradict 
all the conventional ideas; and at least one influen- 
tial reviewer bas rather effusively welcomed him 
to thecamp of the unbeliever. Any one or all of some 
balf dozen different philosophies might be developed out 
of any chapter in the book, and yet by the last page they 
would all be ground to powder by the diamond dust of 
brilliant self-contradiction. Mr. Alden believes in super- 
naturalism in a sense. What the sense is we are not over- 
sure ; it may bear some relation to the late Dr. Bushnell’s. 
As for science or scientific method there never was less in 
a book that proposed so much. Even the ingenious resort 
to Weismann (spelled wrong) isunlucky. The most serious 
blemish we note adhering to all books which take, vaguely 
or definitely, anything like the same general direction, is 
a very unsatisfactory doctrine of moral evil. We are more 
disposed to hold Mr. Alden to account for his cloudy talk 
on this point than on any other. His theory of evil ignores 
moral evil, tho he seems to flinch from the consequences 
of his own dreams. Such grave evil as abnormal perverse- 
ness, inordinate selfishness and arbitrary caprice are, we 
aretold, to disappear. But is not all perverseness abnor- 
mal, and all selfishness inordinate, and who ever knew of 
caprice that was not arbitrary? But if these are to dis- 
appear what meaning remains to the assertion that life 
is to retain “‘its normal pathology—its pain and frailty 
and repentance ’’? 


College Sermons. By the late Benjamin Jowett, Master 
of Balliol College. Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. 
H. Freemantle, Dean of Ripon. (Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) 
These sermons are marked by that ease of achieve- 
ment which distinguishes everything done by the 
great Master of Balliol, They are so quiet in style 
that he might be preaching before his hearers are 
distinctly aware that he has begun; and it is only 
when one really wakes up to recognize it that he per- 
Celves the extraordinary character of the sermons. 
Once having made the discovery he will never lose jt. 
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They will remain landmarks in his spiritual life. They 
are rich in sympathy with young men and with young life, 
as, for example, the sermon on “The Joys and Aspirations 
of Youth,” or those on ‘The Husbanding and Use of 
Money,” on ‘‘Grounds of Hopefulness,’”’ or on ‘‘God’s 
Judgment of Us and our Own.”” We do not wonder that 
Jowett’s pupils petitioned for the publication of these ser- 
mons, and that they were published in answer to 
this request. Sermons on the International Sun- 
day-School Lessons for 1896. By the Monday Club. 
(Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. $1.25.) This is the twenty-first series 
of these sermons on the International Lessons by the Mon- 
day Club. They have long since taken their established 
place among the recognized lesson helps, and they grow 
more and more useful every year. The Spirit of the 
Age, and Other Sermons. By David James Burrell, D.D. 
(Wilbur F. Ketcham, New York. $1.50.) There isa great 
deal of heart, pith and point in these sermons, Nothing 
is expanded in them; they are brief versions taken down 
from the pastor’s report of his own sermons. They steer 
very wide of philosopby, and refinements of all kinds. Dr. 
Burrill does not care much for speculative theology. He 
takes bis theology in the strongest form he can find, and 
preaches it with grace, homely force, and a deal of ingen- 
ious and graceful illustration and application. Light 
Unto My Path. Being Divine Directions for Daily 
Walk, Chosen and applied by John Hall, D.D., LL D., 
Minister Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. (Brentano’s, New York. $1.50.) The Scrip- 
ture passages and brief examples of sacred verse 
which fill rather more than half of each page in this man- 
ual of daily food for believers, have been compiled by Dr. 
Hall. The brief application or practical meditations at the 
bottom of each page are, with very few exceptions, com- 
posed by himself and well done. It is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult kind of writing to succeed in, one which depends more 
on the man and the spiritual riches of his inner nature 
than on the pen he wields or the pains applied to the work. 
They show a mind familiar with the spiritual needs of 
Christians and with their experiences under the operation 
of divine truth. In connection with the “ Christian’s 
Handbook of Daily Food,’’ just named above, we mention 
Daily Cheer for all the Year. Selected and arranged by 
Virginia Reed. (George W. Jacobs & Cvu., Philadelphia. 
$1.00) It is constructed on much the same priuciple as 
Dr. John Hall’s. Each day has its entire page, and each 
page begins with a verse of Scripture and is followed by a 
selection of sacred verse and some prose meditation. Dr. 
Hall composed his own meditations and reflections. Miss 
Reed has selected her gems from English literature at 
large.———Jesus my Saviour, Being Brought Nigh by His 
Blood, is a practical treatise on the work of Christ, by the 
Rev. John Thompson, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 60 
cents.) It is designed to present in a strong and impressive 
way the view of Christ’s work as a work of redemption for 
sinners, to be accepted by them in faith and submission. 
Dr. Thompson has published several other books of the 
same class: “Lambs in the Field,” ‘‘ Christ the Teacher,” 
and ‘‘The Preaching of the Cross.’ The Spirit of 
Judaism. By Josephine Lazarus. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.) Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (New York, $1.25) 
bring out in ornamental white, gold and pale green an edi- 
tion of Dr. Miller’s Year Book. A Year’s Daily Readings. 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. In addition to the daily portion of 
Scripture which caps each page the selections are geverally 
from Dr. Miller’s writings, which are rich in such detach- 
able passages, The selections are illustrated with occa- 
sional examples of sacred verse. 




















The Men of the Moss-Hags. Being a History 0j Adven- 
ture taken from the Papers of William Gordon, of Eurls- 
toun, in Galloway, and Told over Again by S. R. Crock- 
ett. (Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) What Sir Walter Scott 
did for the Jacobins and Cavaliers, Mr. Crockett does in 
The Men of the Moss-Hags for the Scotch Covenanters, 
and with no less effect. Noone can say thatin his hands 
the tale of these hardy confessors of the North lacks any- 
thing in romantic interest as compared with Scott’s Jaco- 
bins and Cavaliers. It was high time for some writer of 
romance to arise able to portray the romantic side of Cal- 
vinism of the most rigorous type. For that side exists, as 
was hardly doubtful before. In ‘‘Adam Bede,” George 
Eliot gave herself to the delineation of the gentler types 
of Methodism, while in ber ‘‘Savonarola,” she showed 
what she could do with a Puritan type of character which 
iu different conditions might have rivaled the Scotch Cov- 
enanter. Mr. Crockett takes the Covenanter for bis hero, 
and his life and confession for his heroism, and he finds no 
difficulty in carrying his readers with him, wholly away 
from the Cavaliers. Perhaps for the first time, unless 
with the exception of ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” he has achieved in English literature, what it would 
seem should have been no task of supreme difficulty, and 
carried the sympathy of the people to the people’s side of 
the great Revolution. He writes with great, good Scotch 
humor and downright simplicity, plentifully besprinkling 
his pages with rare, picturesque words which smack of 
the life they are employed to describe, and have besides a 
certain educative value to freshen and broaden a reader’s 
vocabulary. Scott himself does not rise more distinctly 
to the plane of dramatic romance than Mr. Crockett in his 
best passages. No one who has read it will easily forget 
the death of Richard Cameron in battle at Ayrsmoss. 
Those who have not will thank us for giving them at least 
a part (p. 167): 

“Then when Richard Cameron saw that he could do no more, 
and that all the men were down that had followed him, his 
brother Michael also dying at his feet, he swept his sword every 
way about him to clear a space for a moment, Then he swung 
the brand over his head, high in the air, casting it from him into 
the sky, till it seemed to enter into the dark cloud where the 
thunder brooded and the smoke of powder hung. 

*** God of battles, receive my sinful soul!’ he cried, and with 
that he joined his hands, like a man that dives for swimming: 
and unwounded, unhurt, yet fighting to the last, Richard Cam- 
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eron sprang upon a hundred sword-points. Thus died the bravest 
man in broad Scotland, whom men called, and called well, the 
Lion of the Covenant. And even as he passed, the heavens 
opened, and the whole firmament seemed but one lightning-flash, 
so that all stood aghast at the marvelous brightness, which oc- 
casioned the saying that God sent achariot of fire with horses of 
whiteness to bring home to Him the soul of Richard Cameron. 
Whereof some men bear testimony that they saw; but indeed I 
saw nothing but a wondrous lightning-flash over the whole heav- 
ens. Then a moment after, the thunder crashed like the break- 
ing up of the world, and there was an end.” 

Those who wish to know how deep into human pathos 
the Scotch dialect may carry him, should look up and read 
the wonderful passage which describes how King Charles’s 
minions made war on a company of some thirty little chil- 
dren, and how he fared in his work (p. 55). We take the 
book to be historical in the same sense that the Waverley 
Novels were intended to be. 


An Atlas of the Fertilization and Karyokinesis of the 
Ovum. By Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Inver- 
tebrate Zoology in Columbia College, with the co-opera- 
tion of Edward Leaming, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in 
Photography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia College. (Published for the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press by Macmillan & Co. $4.00.) It is not oftenthat 
one is permitted to examine a piece of work which is done, 
in all respects, on an ideal standard, as this is. The two 
points covered by the investigation are Ist, the fertiliza- 
tion, and 2d, the division of the ovum in fertilization. 
These processes are traced in the following summary: I, 
Fertilization. The union of the two germ-cells, a sperma- 
tozoon and an ovum, derived from thetwo respective sexer. 
(a) Entrance of the spermatozoon into the ovum. (b) Union 
or close association of the two germ nuclei. Meanwhile. (1) 
Transformation of the chromatic substance of each nucleus 
into a definite number of chromosomes, equal in the two 
sexes. (2) Origin of a centrosome from the middle-piece of 
the spermatozoon ; formation about it of a sperm-aster. (3) 
Fission of the sperm-aster and development of aspindle be- 
tween the two halves to form an amphiaster. Grouping 
of the chromosomes about the equator of the spindle. The 
karsokinetic figure formed. II. Cleavage. Proxressive 
division or cleavage of the egg. Distribution of the chro- 
mation to the cells of the body. (c) Longitudiual splitting 
of the chromosomes, and separation of the halves. (d) Di- 
vergence of the daughter-chromosomes to opposite poles of 
the spindle. (e) Reconstruction of the two daughter- 
nuclei from the two groups of daughter-chromosomes and 
fission of the entire egg. (f) Fission of the aster in each 
daughter-cell, and formation of a karyokinetic figure in 
each cell precisely as before. (y) Repetition of cell division 
until a multicellular body is formed. Differentiation of 
the tissues. Origin of the germ-cells, or their immediate 
predecessors in the reproductive organs. IJI. Maturation. 
Reduction of the normal number of chromosomes to one- 
half. IV. Fertilization. Tbhecyclecompleted. For general 
readers the descriptive part of the volume will be the most 
attractive. It describes in terms which are easily intelligi- 
ble the whole process of the fertilization and division of the 
ovum, and illustrates it with a series of photographs which 
require for their elaboration the most delicate application 
of photomicrometry. It is safe to say that the whole area 
engaged in the fertilization and division of the ovum has 
never been shown or the forces traced with such precision 
before. 


Recollections of Lincoln, 1846-1865, is an entertaining, 
discursive bundle of personal reminiscences by Mr. Ward 
H. Lamon, who was, both as a friend, law partner and in 
his secretaryship to the President, closely associated with 
Lincoln during many years. The volume is put together 
unpretentiously. It is not of political complexion. It is 
largely the estimate and day-by-day impressions of a dis- 
criminating and .confidential friend. Much of the Lin- 
colniana offered by. it is unvarnished in kind and the small- 
fry of reminiscence. But it isall of interest and much of 
it of novelty. It makes more real the real Lincoln. 
Indeed, in the case of Lincoln, it is hard to say what 
American reader will be willing to have it consigned to 
oblivion. Jts illustrations are in the way of autograph 
matter, and a fine half-tone of the striking portrait of the 
President painted by Healey, in 1868. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50.) 


From the Lothrop Publishing Co., of Boston comes a 
book by an author familiar to all readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT—Mr. Maurice Thompson. The Ocala Boy is 
a story in which wedetect no savor of Tolstoi, [bsen or 
Sarah Grand. Mr. Thompson relates the adventures of 
two bright Northern lads in the little city of Ocala, an at- 
tractive winter resort in a romantic section of Florida. 
There are two mysteries which, of course, are not unraveled 
till the last chapter, a practical joke and a good story or 
two. One’s interest does not flag, and there is a happy 
flavor of good spirits from beginning to end. It is not 
necessary to recommend Mr. Thompson to our readers. 
($1.00. ) 


A reprint of Richelieu, one of the best of the historical 
novels of G. P. R. James was deserved. In spite of the 
English romancist’s bewildering prolificacy—he wrote in 
excess of a hundred fictions—and with all allowance for 
mannerisms that amuse, he was an effective, instruct- 
ive and often highly entertainingauthor. His historicai 
element is usually quite accurate, and he was able to im- 
prove on his model, Walter Scott,in the technicalities of 
hiscraft Richelieu was one of his first and best novels, 
and along with “‘ Mary of Burgundy,” “‘ Arabella Stuart ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Darnley” merit survival. The present reprint in 
two volumes is convenient and handsome. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 

Famous Leaders Among Women is another of Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton’s industrious historical volumes for young pe€o- 

le. Its contents can be divined from its title. Nine 

iographbies of women notabie in letters, art, philanthropy 
or in royal life are agreeably prepared. Itis a useful ad- 


ition to the schonigirls’ library. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Cu. $1.50.) 
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s@ SPECIAL ~os 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until farther notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, can send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for each name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


cer Hytraordinary Ole. 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
special Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t@”If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also, 1 

An Extraordinary Offer. 

tA present of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT for a year, to a friend 
or any absent member of the 
family, will be a most accepta- 
ble birthday, or holiday gift. 

t@ Remember your friends 
during the holiday season with 
a valuable present of THe Inpe- 
PENDENT for a year.-@2 
What present more valua- 

ble? 

t@"See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious “and 
family paper published in the 
whole country. 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 

t@-The monthly symposiums 
alone of Ture [ypEPENDEN’ are 
worth a year’s subscription. <4 

"No other religious paper 
furnishes such full reports of 
oublic religious meetings as THE 
enmepentntl 

Accept our new terms. 

t@Ten thousand new sub- 
scribers, at least, should be 
added to our subscription list on 
the extraordinary terms now of- 
fered. -& 

Now is the time to act. 

t@"Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms.~# 

t@ Hour dollars and at least 
one new subscriber must come 
to us in every letter accepting 
these new te:ms,-@2 

Act promptly. 

t@°These new terms should be 

accepted at once,-&3 


Save a dollar. 

tS Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have 
tended on the new terms now 
offered. -& 

ts“A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered -©2 

t™” Any person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnished, free of charge, sample 
copies of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers on 
terms now named.-# 





their subscriptions ex- 








Essentials of New Testament Greek. By 
John H. Huddilston, A.B. (Harv.), instruct- 
or in Greek in Northwestern University. 
(Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) The attempt 
made in this book to enable students to 
acquire a reading knowledge of New 
Testament Greek without a prolonged 
study of the language, is one for which 
only a partial and qualified success can be 
anticipated. Valuable résults may be 
obtained which may gradually open the 
way for more. The author has developed 
his plan of work in several years of success- 
ful experiment in the class-room. His first 
point is to introduce the student to a few 
of the most eisily comprehended words of 
frequent occurrence and simplest form, 
and from these to advance on the progress- 
ive inductive method to the essentials of 
grammar. Weare confident that with or 
without a teacher a diligent student would 
advance rapidly by aid of this book, and in 
a few months be able to read his New Testa- 
ment with much profit and satisfaction. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


W. A. WILDE & Co., of Boston, are is- 
suing a new journal for Sunday-school use, 
entitled *‘Superintendent and Teacher,” a 
copy of which will be sent free on applica - 
tion. 


..“*The History of Punch” and its times 
by M. H. Spielmann, with about 120 illus 
trations, portraits and fac-imiles, is just 
announced by the Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York. 

....Current Literature, for November, 
contains a collection of sixteen ‘‘ Sonnets 
ou the Sonnet,” selected by Fanny Mack 
Lothrop, which illustrates the fact not 
merely that other poets besides Wordsworth 
find it 








** pastime to be found 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,”’ 
but that they, also, boast of the solace to be 
found there. 


.... Littell’s Living Age, which culls with 
judgment and taste from British current 
magazines for its weekly issues, reports a re- 
duction in price from eight to six dollars, to 
takeeffect at the opening of the new year. 
New subscribers will receive the remaining 
numbers of this year free of charge. 


...-An entirely new edition of ‘‘ Lord 
Byron” is announced by Macmillan & Co. 
It will be edited by Mr. W. E. Henley, and 
will contain, in ten volumes, public and 
private letters of Lord Byron’s, besides his 
complete poetical works. 


...-The Century Magazine celebrated, 
last week, its twenty-fifth birthday. From 
1870 until 188L it was known as Scribner's 
Monthly; then it became The Century 
Magazine, published by the Century Com- 
pany, whose offices for the past fourteen 
years have been at No. 33 East Seventeenth 
Street. Among other interesting objects 
shown at this anniversary reception were 
posters of the magazine issued in connec- 
tion with some of its more important work 
and the collection of African curiosities 
made by the late Mr. Glave. 


..-The death of Eugene Field, of Chi- 
cago, is a loss to American letters. Pure 
fun without a sting, humor as truly Amer- 
ican as Mark Twain’s, but more refined and 
with a literary quality added, were buta 
small part of Mr. Field’s endowments. He 
was a lover of books, of music, and of all 
beautiful things ; and his good taste made 
him a collector in spite of himself. He 
sang—at least in his earlier years—with a 
remarkably sympathetic quality in his bar- 
itone voice, a quality that made those who 
heard him look for the pathos rather than 
for the fun of his humor when he became 
known to them as a writer; but itisasa 
singer of child's verse that he has touched 
the hearts of fathers and mothers all over 
our land. 


..Some new books just published or to 
be published by G. P. Putnam's Sons are 
‘‘Cretan Pictographs and Pre Pheenician 
Script,’ with illustrations, by Arthur J. 
Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford ; ‘*Sketches from Concord and Ap- 
pledore,” by Frank P. Stearns; ‘‘ The His- 
tory of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain,” 
by Montague Burrows; “ The Evolution of 
Horticulture in New England,” by Dr. 
Daniel D. Slade, and ‘‘The Gold Diggings 
of Cape Horn; A Study of Life in Tierra 
del Fuego and Patagonia,’ by John R. 
Spears. The new catalog of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons’ publications contains a goodly num- 
ber of portraits of authors, proofs of which 
on Japan paper can be obtained for 25 cents 
each. One of the most interesting of these 
is that of R. D. Blackmore, an equally good 
picture of whom has heretofore been sought 
but never found by the publishers. He 
looks, in this portrait, like a kindly country 
farmer. 
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THE TENTH MUSE, 
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By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., Author of 
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BRITISH BIRDS. 
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Journey tonching Japan, China. Egypt. Pal- 
estine and Greece. By Francis Tiffany. 


Sx5k¢. pp. x. 34. The 8ame..........2. -ecsceee 150 
In the Young World. By Edith M. Thomas. 
8x5l¢. pp. vii. 109. The same...... ........... 150 


ough Scott. 8i4x53¢, pp. x, 432. Thesame.... 2 00 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Just Published and for Sale at 
All Bookstores. 


IAN MACLAREN’S 


The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne. 


$1.25. 


Further sketches of Drumtochty life and 
characters, supplementing and completing 
the series begun in 


Beside the Bonnie 


Briar Bush. 
$1.25. 
AMELIA E. BARR’S 
Bernicia. 
$1.25. 


Bernicia will take rank with the best 
work that Mrs. Barr hasdone. She has 
written nothing like it since Friend Olivia. 
It is alive with stirring incident and move- 
ment, and treats of the period of George II. 
George Whitefield, the great Methodist re- 
vivalist, plays a prominent part in the 
story. Berniciaisa delightful little rebel 
of most winning demeanor, whose beauty 
and coquetry cast a glamour over us as we 
follow the story. 


Elsie’s Journey 


On Inland Waters. 
BY MARTHA FINLEY. 


$1.25. 


In her last volume Miss Finley left Elsie 
and her friends at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. She now continues their history by 
bringing them home over the inland waters 
of our Great Lakes. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


MONEY AND BANKING. 


Illustrated hy American History. 


BY HORACE WHITE. 


12mo, Cloth, 488 pages. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


The object of this work is to show how the 
laws of money, universal in their nature, 
have worked themselves out on the Ameri- 
can continent. The subjects of coinage, of 
legal tender, and of the gold standard are 
treated in both their local and their general 
aspects, and a chapter is given to the Brus- 
sels Monetary Conference. 

The subjeet of representative money is 
divided into two parts, viz.: fiat money and 
bank notes. Colonial bills of credit, conti- 
nental money, greenbacks, treasury notes 
and silver dollars are separately treated. 
The course of banking development forms 
the concluding part of the work. 














The above book may be ordered of all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, 


to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
Price 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
CASA BRACCIO. 


With Illustrations by A. Castaigne. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


“The novel is the best thing Mr. Craw- 
ford has done in years.”’ 





Mr. F, Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL, 


CASA BRACCIO. 


With. Illustrations by A. Castaigne. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


“The great novel of the year.’’-—Boston 
Advertiser. 


“The author’s strongest and most pic- 
turesque essay in fiction.’’—The Beacon. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
CASA BRACCIO. 


With Illustrations by A. Castaigne. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


“ This latest work of his is the greatest.” 


** Mr. Crawford has the rare yift of being 
able to surprise his readers.” 





Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL, 


CASA BRACCIO. 


With Illustrations by A. Castaigne. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


“Tt strikes an entirely new key, in com- 
parison with all his other novels.” 





A NEW NOVEL 
BY 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
CASA BRACCIO. 


With Illustrations by A. Castaigne. 
2vols.,12mo, buckram, $2.00. 
* We are grateful when Mr. Crawford 


keeps to his Italy. The poetry and enchant- 
ment of the land are all his own.” 





Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL, 


CASA BRACCIO. 


With Illustrations by A. Castaigne. 
2 vols., 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 


**Casa Braccio’ is rich in all the qualt 
ties that go to make up a good story.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Ralstons. 2 VOls........ccccececceces 2.00 
Katharine Lauderdatle............ 0 ccees 1.00 
SD, Mavs ncceve peqnscescovecedsce 1.00 
es snice rv ess veucessossccscctcsess 1.00 
The Three Fates.... 1. ..ccccccccccccccs 1.00 
The Witch of Prague...... ....ccesceeee 1.00 
Kahled....... Nae venansdebneducncaawe coon 1.00 
A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance........ 1.00 
I IN s sictinersisescnahedondduenecseoe 1.00 
IDs cdccwnvecciness. coesvedseceeso 1.00 
With the Toemortals.......cccccccccsccse 1.00 
III... ccs cas tie dnedeeseesesecona 1.00 
Martom Darehe......-ccccccsccccccccccess 1.00 
Me BOM BUG 6 occ iccieccccvcccscceccss 1.00 
An American Politician................ 1.00 
I datucdssiransndaceesdetsonceete 1.00 
Marsto’ae Crctpw...cccccccccccccsccccces 1.00 
BPO TRINIIK. oc or ccscdcccccdeccecccecsccces 1.00 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish............. 1.00 
BOP ORGS cane vcccccsiccccosveescccéeccvecese 1.00 
nc cccunendatiadevoctcentecade 1.00 
MI CIS cn Saccacccccerdcesdse ovsstece 1.00 
Children of the King...............005 ~ eae 





MACMILLAN & CO. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 


Selections illustrating the Editor's critical review 
of British poetry in the reign of Victoria [" Victo- 
rian Poets’). Selected and edited by EDMUND 
CLARENCE STEDMAN. With brief biographies of 
the authors quoted, a fine frontispiece portrait of 
Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey. Large crown 8vo, bound in 
‘attractive library style, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half 
calf, $4 50; full levant, $6.00. 

Mr. Stedman has availed himself of the vast range 
and richness of the field of poetry in Great Britain 
during the last sixty years to prepare a book of rare 
value and attractiveness. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND AND 
SOME OTHERS. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of * Colonel Car- 
ter of Cartersville,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book contains nine thoroughly interesting 
stories, told in the delightfal manner for which Mr. 
Smith is famous, 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE 
CIVIL WARIN THE UNITED STATES. 


By EBEN GREENOUGH Scott. Large crown 8vo, 

$2 00. > 

This important work discusses many of the ques- 
tions raised by the War for the Union and its suc- 
cessfulissue. They are questions which statesmen 
and political philosophers had not before had occa- 
sion seriously to consider; but in the light of our 
great experiment they have a profound interest, and 
Mr. Scott has treated them with marked ability. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. 


Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and Per- 

sons in a Journey touching Japan, China, Egypt, 

Palestine and Greece. By FRANCIS TIFFANY, au- 

thor of “The Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix,” etc. 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 

Mr. Tiffany has produced a book apart from and 
distinctly above ordinary books of travel; and it is 
written with so much sprightliness and humor that 
the reading of it is a delight. 


ANIMA POETAE. 


Selections from the unpublished Note-Books of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by ERNEST 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. &vo, uniform with Cole- 
ridge’s Letters, $2.50, 

A book in general character like Coleridge’s fa- 
mous “ Table Talk.’”’ The topics treated or touched 
upon are varied, and ail are marked by that affluence 
of intellectual light,that free play of imagination,and 
the literary charm which belong to Cole: idge. 


MR. RABBIT AT HOME. 

A Sequel to “Little Mr. Thimble finger and his 
Queer Country.” By JORL CHANDLER HARRIS, 
author of the “Uncle Remus” books. With 2 
delightful Illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


LITTLE MISS PHOEBE GAY. 


By HELEN DAWES BROWN, author of “ The Petrie 

Estate,” etc. With colored cover design and other 

illustrations. J6mo, $1.00. 

A charming companion book to Miss White’s ** When 
Molly was Six,’’ but intended for girls of ten years or 
thereabont. 








Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAsT 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


25 CENTS. 


THE FORUM 


NOVEMBER 


Contains: 

The Third Term Tradition.............s0..-eese++: 
JOHN BACH McMASTER. 
The General Radlroad Situation...... 0. D. ASHLEY, 
4 President Wabash Railroad Co. 

Phe Navy 268 CaPesl....ccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 
Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S. N. 
A Review of Huxley’s Essays.....Dr. W. K. BROOKS, 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

Plutocracy and Paternalism..... ...........se0e0 
Professor LESTER F. WARD. 

Woman’s Position in Pagan Times.. ............. 
H. H. BOYESEN. 

Studies of Notable Men; Stamboloff........ ..... 
STOYAN K. VATRALSKY. 
The Modern Literary King...... ......... E. W. BOK. 

The Chief Influences on My Career.......... .-..- 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 

The Centenary of John Keats.......... sss-ssse00- 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 

Co-Operation Among Farmers............ --+-«+++ 
EDWARD F. ADAMS. 

A Generation of College Women............+...++- 
FRANCES M. ABBOTT. 





THE FORUM PUBLISHING CoO., 
NEW YORK. 


25 Cts. 4 Copy, $3 a Year. 


All News-stands and News-dealers. 


a eg gpa 
THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. By 
CARL HEINRICH CORNILL, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment History in the poh ag 3 of Resptesters. 
Frontispiece. Michael Angelo’s * Moses.” Pages, 200. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 
3% Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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READ THE ARTICLES ON 2ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE IN 


APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly. 


NOVEMBER. 


Principles of Taxation, I. By Hon. DAVID A. 
WELLS. 

The beginning of a series which will show how 
taxation may be based on scientific principles. This 
series will be the most important contribution to 
economic science of recent years. 

The Past and Future of Gold. By CHARLES 
S. ASHLEY. 

Gives facts and figures to prove that gold has not 
appreciated, but rather shows signs of a decline. 
Professional Institutions. VII. Judge and 

Lawyer. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Traces the evolution of the legal profession from 
the ancient priesthood. 

Studies of Childhood. XII. Under Law. 
By Prof. JAMES SULLY. 

Discusses the cild’s struggle with law, showing 

why he is obedient or disobedient. 
OTHER ARTICLES ON 

PRIMIGENIAL SKELETONS,.TUE FLOOD, AND THE 
GLACIAL PERIOD (Illustrated); RECENT TEN- 
DENCIES IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN; CON- 
SUMPTION CONSIDERED AS A CONTAGIOUS DIs- 
EASE; THE AIMS OF ANTHROPOLOGY; RECENT 
RECRUDESCENCE OF SUPERSTITION (concluded ); 
EVOLUTION IN FOLKLORE; SKETCH OF ALEX- 

ANDER DALLAS BACHE (with portrait). 
CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR’S TABLE; SCIENTIFIC 

LITERATURE; FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. 

The November number begins a new volume, 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 











STATIONERY ETC. 


(RITERION 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
] ACCESSORIES. 


SI, 


CIENTIFIC PROJECTIONS ©” 


& PRIVATE USE. 
ELLCTRIC LOCLSING LAMPS 


ehting fi 


Jp cou Xo, 
; ISN] 

- NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK. 











eS. = F 
DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Gieods 
Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Pocket 








$5.00 


“One Button 
Does It, 


You Press it.” 





Embodies all the photographic 
virtues in a dainty little package 
of aluminum and leather. 


Pocket Kodak, londed for 12 pictures 114 x 2 in., . $5.00 
Developing aad Printing Outfit, . . . 1.50 


» EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
SS . +waeeeTee, s.¥. 


Jor two 2-cent stamps. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THe IN- 
DEPENDENT capable of holding 26 number, post 








paid, for $1.00. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


New and Handsome Edition of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Christmas Music 


CHRISTMAS MAS SELECTIONS ©: tag petty Carols and'se 





HENRY KINGSLEY’S NOVELS Biter Reatsrc = 


Edited by Clement K. Shorter. adings 
Complete in Twelve Volumes. 


Newly composed in Type specially cast, well printed on good paper, and neatly and hand- 
somely bound. With s Beeniagtones by well-known Artists. 


GHAISTMAS-TIDE Reker of Songs ant 
eents asing 


THE PALAGE OF SANTA BLAUS. 22%" 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently tinder 
stand the art of teaching ; moral while pleasing the children, 
P. cents a single copy. 


OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 


Dorothy’s Dream, Santa Claus’ M 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christe 
Christmas Vision, Catchi ing Kriss Bringle, Judge 


Santa C "wait Chriotm ew San 


Also in handsome sicaliiaaiies morocco, with gilt top (in sets only in this 
binding), $32.50. 


1.—The Recollections of Geofiry Hamlyn, 
2.—Ravenshoe. 

—The Hillyars and Burtons, 
4.—Siicote of Silcotes. 
5 —Stretton. 
6.—Austin Elliot and the Harveys. 
7.—Mdlile. Mathilde. 


Seats per 
EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS S REVERIE. ie Entertamment 0 


great inter copy. 


8.—Old Margaret, and Other Stories. eae Murray. An- 
9.—Valentin, and Number Seventeen. A A GHAISTMAS BAZ BAZAAR. CT. melanie 


10.—Oakshott Castle, and the Grange BETHLEHEM. B retere Weatherly and Gea, F Rot. 


Garden. adults = a, now the enviable eaitien ot a standard 

dail : work and it no superior in its own fie cts. a copy. 
1.—Reginald Hetherege, and Leighton ANTHEMS Rapectally Gpsigued tor Chetsamas uan_ will be 
Court. in the Supplement to the Musical Visitor 


for December. of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 


A CATALOGUE : aa Christmas Music of every descri ~~ 
for use in the Church, Sunday Schoo! 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 


12.—The Boy in Grey, and Other Stories, 


“Henry Kingsley was born to wear the purple of roman Where will any one who is ordinary fi 
and sane find better comradeship? Scarcely ontside the novel ot Walter Scott. . . . Messrs. Ward, lock CASH or REFERENCES eS 
& Bowden's edition of this despotic and satisfying romancer is timely, well printed, and comfortable to alings with 
hold. Those who love Kingsley will love him ¢ ain and better for this edition, and those who have not Send 10 nen for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 


loved have a joy in store that we envy them.” 


odd years ago.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


History of the Reformation and Modern Protestantism 


(A Popular). 


By the late G. T. Betrany, M.A.. B.Sc., author of “The World’s Religions,” ‘“‘ The 
World’s Inhabitants,” etc. With about 400 illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 


$2.00. 


“The tone of this work is excellent. Its learning and critical scholarship are competent.’’— The Independ- Christmas 


ent, New York. 


1. THE POETS’ BIBLE: 


he National Observer. 


“To renew your acquaintance with Henry Kingsley is for Henry Kingsley to stand forth victorious all 
along the line. His work, in truth, is moving and entertaining now as it was moving and entertaining thirty 


VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue. 

THE JOF.!?) CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 





Christmas Music. 


The Holy Child. Service by the Rev. RopERT 
LOWRY, most popuiar of the series, 16 pages. 
$4 per iog; 5 cents each, if by mail. 

The ‘Feast of Lights. By Mrs.W.F.CRrArFTs 
and AIN. A new Service for Primary Classes, 
very Sania ond effective. printed in colors..6 cents. 

Annual No. 26. seven new 
pik FY POPGURT WEEGEED. o.ccccesccesesvecs 4 cents. 

Selected Ca rols vr previ ious issues, by best 
antnors, 1» carols in each num 
No. 1-5 cts, No.205 cts, No. 3e3 cts. No 4-5cts. 


Old Testament Division. 


THE POETS’ BIBLE: New Testament Division. RSCigne paues ot sppropriece poetry ae prose 


Edited and arranged by Rev. W. GARRETT HORDER, author of “ The Silent Voice.”’ 


Crown 8vo., buckram bevelled, each $1.25. 


Sunday-School as well as day teac hers, ministers and clergymen and public speakers of every 
sort as well as literary men and the “general reader,” owe Mr. Garrett Horder their sincerest 
bie anthology. His acquaintance with poets is unique, he is voluminous in, 

his reading and catholic in histaste In these volumes he has collected all the noblest poems 
illustrative of various portions of the New and Old Testaments, and so arranged them, that a 
writer or public speaker who is in want of a poem to illustrate any particular text, can put his 


thanks for this invalua 


hand upon the very thing at a moment’s notice. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, carriage paid, upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN 


New York; London and Melbourne. 


15 East 12th St. 


ents. 
St. Nicholas’ Visittetne seneol., Most 
desirable of the Cantata Ww. 
DOANE. 30 cents, by mail 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave. “Chicago. 


MUCH FOR LITTLE. 


iswhat PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


fa sttceribing for tse MUSICAL _MsiTor, 


a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 


“=: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. :@] 


82 Page cach issue containing practical su tions from 
Prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 








Ltd, 





FLMER H, DEARTH “e2rvingte"" 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 








CHRISTMAS 


CANTATAS 
ror CHILDREN 


“Tables Turned; or, A Christmas for 
Santa Claus.” 


By Misses Emerson and Brown. Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all che children in 
the world give him a Christmas of hisown. Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, ana chorming music. There 
isa beautifu' tableau of the Christmas star. Eleven 
characters and choruses. 30 Cents, Postpaid, 





“The Revolt of the Toys.” 


By H. W. Wart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toysso badly that with Santa Claus’ 
permission they rise in revolt. on Christmas Eve and 

repare to take vengeance, from which the small boy 
fas a narrow and exciting esca The cantat: is 
unusually clever and taughable t 1roughout, and the 
music is very pretty. Ten characters and chorus. 

20 Cents, Postpaid. 


“ Jingle Bells. f 


By Mr. and Mrs. Lewis. Mrs. Santa Claus and the 
children insist on accompanying Santa Claus on his 
famous Christmas Eve journey, and have some very 
mirthful experiences, which end ina distribution of 
presents tothe audience. ‘len characters. Beautiful 
songs and choruses, 30 Cents, Postpaid. 


“Good Tidings; or, The Sailor-Boys’ 
Christmas.” 


By Rosabel. The belated ship, “Jane,” arrives 
home on Christmas Eve, and a C hristmas feetty, al is 
held in honor of the sailor-boys. Each sailor givesa 
description of Christmas in some foreign land, and 
thereis much entertaining dialogue, and many pretty 
songs. Nine characters and cherus. 
25 Cents, Postpaid. 








If you are interested in Cantatas of any 
sort, grave or gay, short or long, for young 
people or grown-ups, send for our Complete 
Catalogue of Cantatas and Operettas. Free 
on request. Any Cantata published in 
America or abroad can be procured of us 
at shortest notice and lowest cost. 

Liberal discounts on all Cantatas by the dozen and to 
Schools and Sunday- Schools. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C.H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO,, Phila. 





MEN OR. Can Make $40 a Week | ®: VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :-& 


from now till after Christmas, taking orders for the 
new child’s Bible, “* Sacred Pictures and Their Teach- 
ines.” 400 beautiful engravings. 20 pages of oil col- 
ored plates. he ~ holiday inducements. Exclu- 

sive territo ks on credit. Freights paid. 

Gold watch af every agent. A posta! card wil! secure 
an offer from us. Address, KEYSTONE PUB. Co., 8th 
and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York plece adv ertiring for the best schools and col- 
leges in America Write them forinformation. 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
~ the “heed and apes numbers, containin OR 
usic for Thanksgiving and Christmas respectivel 
MUS as a regular feature of the Magazine ey dab |g dis- 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue. 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 









Zine the first piano 

manufactured by 
onas Chickering, in 1823, we 
ave made none but the Highest 
Grade Pianos. 

With more than seventy-one 
years’ experience, a factory at once 
the oldest in the United States 
and most thoroughly equipped— 

We unhesitatingly assert that our 
present productions, containing as 
they do our recent most valuable 
improvements, are the best that 
we have ever manufactured. 


Ge. ° Zz. Chicheromy 
freer dlewO-e 
CHICKERING & SONS, ® 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. BOSTON 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
, Any subscriber of Tue Inpzrenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Financial. 
KAFFIR SHARES AND BANKING. 


A WEEK ago we gave a condensed ac- 
count of the gold fields of South Africa in 
the country of the Kaffirs, with a de- 
scription of the development of the gold- 
minivg industry and the great business 
which had resulted, both to commerce 
and mining and to the stock exchanges. 

In fact, the speculation in African min- 
ing and financing companies has been 
enormous. Starting in London the fever 
spread to the capitals of Europe until 
Rand matters have become common talk 
in Paris, Berlin, Vienna (where peopleseem 
always ready to run to extremes in finan. 
cial affairs), not to speak of the small- 
er cities throughout the Continent of 
Europe. There have been a number 
of reasons for this great increase in 
Kaffir speculation. First, there was and 
is undoubted substance behind the new 
industry. Gold was there, and continues 
to be found there in quantities which 
yield handsome profits for the mining. 
The supply of gold in sight is enormous, 
and there is no reason to anticipate any 
setback to legitimate mining. 

When a new and large business is thus 
forced upon the public notice, there 
always follows a wild speculation which 
will continue in this instance in all proba- 
bility until the exact conditions of future 
successful mining are definitely known, 
when prices will adjust themselves on 
that known basis of values. It was so in 
the United States during the development 
of our railways after the Civil War, and it 
may be so again ia the future when any 
boom in any large line of enterprises may 
arise. Furthermore, capital had been 
accumulating in London and other centers, 
whose owners had become tired of holding 
the same uninvested. In short, the time 
was ripe for a huge speculation if there 
could be found the slightest foundation on 
which to base it. The Kaffir gold fields 
supplied this foundation and the rest 
followed naturally. 

It is not to be wondered at or regretted 
that this speculation has received a check ; 
and even tho some speculating persons 
and houses may fail, it is the best opinion 
that the shares of the solid gold companies 
willbe only temporarily, if atall, affected 
by the setback. As indicating the course of 
finance abroad, the story of the check is 
interesting. The craze for buying specule- 
tive Kaftirc shares had reached Paris and 
had spread through all classes of French 
investors. It is a well known fact that 
the French people (of the lower classes 
especially) are very economical and sav- 
ing of their money, so that the large 
wealth of France in the shape of floating 
capital, is available mostly in the small 
sums of those individuals who have saved 
a little money. These French ‘small in- 
vestors are very cautious ; but their knowl- 
edge of African affairs had bevome wi- 
dened by their national venturesin Africa, 
and so these Kaftir shares became favor- 
ites. 

Aside from investments (which drew 
money from the banks) French specula- 
tors also bought heavily, borrowing the 
money to carry their purchases. These 
various demands on the French banks 
caused a large increase in the discounts. 
> It should be remembered that (with ex- 
ceptions) the deposit system in banking 
has not become on the Continent the im- 
portant thing it is in English banking, 
and that, consequently, loans based on de- 
posits do not in France Germany or Italy 
supply the money market so fully as in 
London. Moreover, London being the 
money center of the world, all surplus 
funds find their way thither. For these 
reasons the Continental bankers always 
rely on London to supply them with any 
excess of capital which they may require ; 
so these gentlemen pcoceeded to lend 
money on Kaffir shares at a good rate of 
interest aud to draw on London at tbree 
months ata low rate of interest, these bills 
being in many cases made payable at the 
branch of the European banks in London. 

Meanwhile, owing to the excitement 
and the rapidly advancing prices, the 
London bankers had been declining to lend 





their, money directly on African 
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shares, except to persons otherwise fully 
responsible, and then only on 30 or 40 
points margin. It isa disputed matter 
whether London was dealing fairly with 
the financial public by this course, the 
London Statist contending that the bank- 
ers should have loaned freely on the really 
solid shares—in brief, should have dis- 
criminated. These bankers, with this 
policy fixed at heme, found themselves 
taking up foreign paper which represented 
really the same shares they were direcily 
refusing. Accommodation or “finance” 
bills at once fell into disrepute, with the 
result that Paris bankers, not having the 
London market to draw funds from, had 
to curtail their loans to meet their bills, It 
is stated that as large a sum as $20,000,000 
was called in at one time for this rea- 
son in Paris. The result was a sort of 
forced liquidation in Paris on the part of 
the more venturesome speculators, with 
a consequent disturbance to business in 
that capital and in the financial relations 
with London. Indeed, a rather bitter 
feeling for atime prevailed in Parisian 
financial circles against London, because 
of this withdrawal of available funds 
from which the French bankers were 
making a handsome profit. 
The result, generally speaking, has been 
a more cautious dealing with Kafiir stocks 
on the Continent of Europe and in London, 
caution which might easily run into 
panic if the whole-thing were a mere 
bubble—but that, as we have said, is very 
improbable. The episode again illustrates 
the interdependence of all money markets, 
and shows how our own prices for shares 
and bonds are affected by what is going on 
in London, Paris and Berlin. 


-s 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THERE is a growing disposition toward 
conservatism in the business world. Fol- 
lowing the extreme depression of last 
winter there has been a rebound, which 
led to more or less overdoing and unwise 
speculation. Such is the view taken by 
those whose operations have to be guided 
by a prudent estimate of the future; the 
consequence being a strong inclination in 
financial, commercial and industrial cir- 
cles to await future developments. Gen- 
erally speaking, buyers and sellers are 
apart, the latter showing the greater con- 
fidence. Current events, however, favor 
quietness. The rush of the fall season is 
over; elections caused a temporary inter- 
ruption ; and there is a great deal of inter- 
est, not to say anxiety, as to what the in- 
coming Congress will do with the currency 
question. Last month the Treasury 
showed another deficit ; and while there 
is yet a fair chance of receipts soon bal- 
ancing expenditures, still the uncertainty 
on this point at a time when the Gov- 
ernment stands exposed to a renewal 
of gold exports, prevents a _ full 
restoration of confidence. Add to 
these factors the unsettled state of Euro- 
pean politics and its effect on the foreign 
financial markets, together with the 
threatened Kaffir collapse, which cannot 
escape reflection here, and the wonder is 
that the improvement of the last few 
months has been preserved so well. But 
back of all these considerations is the 
vastly better condition of our agricultural 
and industrial population, which insures 
a larger distribution and consumption of 
all the necessariesand luxuries of life. If 
these wants have been over-supplied, a 
temporary period of inactivity may fol- 
low ; but it cannot last long, and practi- 
cally ncthing stands in the way of con- 
tinuous revival except an unsound cur- 
rency and the rather poor prospects of 
early reform. Europe, being at a disad- 
vantage by reason of distance, naturally 
feels greater distrust than do we ourselves 
upon this subject. We know our abilities 
and possess the remedy. Europe does not, 
hence she sends us the wares which our 
Prosperity demands, but takes only our 
cotton, wheat, gold, etc., rather than our 
securities, unless the latter happen to be 
“gilt edge.” When, however, the con- 
Vertibility of our currency is beyond 
doubt, then London, Amsterdam and Ber- 
lin will take our stocks and bonds with 
little question, war or no war, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Stock Exchange vaiues steadily de- 
clined. London was a persistent seller of 
stocks, and the absence of local buying 
power left the market without any sup- 
port whatever, except purchases to cover 
short sales. The facts that values have 
already receded 5 to 10 points on the 
active shares ; that railroad earnings are 
showing better results than at any time 
since the panic, and tbat business condi- 
tions are generally favorable, failed to 
stop the decline. The uneasiness in Lon- 
don over the Kaffir situation and the 
threatening position of European politics 
had something to do with the returning of 
our investments ; but the weak position of 
the Treasury and expectation of re- 
newed currency agitation this winter 
were more important factors. Local 
traders where chiefly influenced by 
the unfavorable strength of sterling 
exchange. Ordinarily at this  sea- 
son we import gold; now exchange 
is approaching the gold shipping point at 
a time when we are likely to be most 
sensitive about losing the precious metal, 
Present conditions are certainly more fa- 
vorable to an outgo rather than an influx 
of gold ; but there are still sanguine bank- 
ers who anticipate that a better supply of 
grain and cotton bills will be soon forth- 
coming in sufficient volume to at least 
prevent any important gold shipments. 
In this connection that portion of the 
President’s message which will bear upon 
the currency and Treasury situation will 
be awaited with the keenest interest. An- 
other cause of weakness was the sharp de- 
cline in Reading accompanying unfavor- 
able reorganization rumours. At this writ- 
ing nothing is officially made known about 
the new plan, but common rumor is that 
about $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in cash will 
be raised, chiefly at the expense of stock- 
holders ; tho rumor also states that some 
of the junior security holders must 
share the burden. The position of 
Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
also excites distrust and fear of additional 
sacrifices on the part of security holders, 
Much of the water injected into these 


‘ properties years ago is being very effect- 


ively eliminated ; but the waste of capi- 
tal thus caused is not only discouraging 
to investors, but it withdraws money from 
other and more profitable fields. The In- 
dustrials were generally weak, and indica- 
tions were not wanting of the decline 
being encouraged by insiders anxious to 
make aturn. These shares continue to 
be the favorites among speculators, and 
for that reason are usually shunned by 
careful buyers who prefer safety to profit. 
The money market is quiet and easy. Cur- 
rency is going to the interior in fair sums, 
and the scarcity of funds in the North- 
west is likely to cause a demand from that 
quarter for some time tocome, Callloans 
ruled 2@23}%. Time money is in ample 
supply but light demand at 2@2+¢ for one 
to three months. There is only a moder- 
ate supply of commercial paper and the 
demand is good for acceptable names. 
Sixty to ninety days indorsed bills receiv- 
able are quoted at 43%. Four months 
commission house paper is quoted at 


44@5%. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





No. 2 Oct, 2%. Decrease. 

leew... eee —$8500,691,800 $502,492.890 $1,801,000 
pecie.... eee 64,208,800 = 63,151,70) == *1,057, 100 
ees tenders... 85,851,200 86.21.30 350,100 
Deposits.......0++ 529,862,400 1,053, 200 790,800 
Circulation.. 14,452,600 14,051',300 42,300 


The sathentiiin shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








jo coe ceccccce $64,208,800 $63,151,700 *$1,057,100 
jroony tenders... 85,851,200 86, 201,30) 350,1 0 
Total reserve.. $150.080,00  $149,353,000 = *$707,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 132,465,600 132,663,300 197,700 
Surp. reserve.. $17,594,400 $16,689,700 *$904,700 





* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


$63,204,275 
52,013,450 
2,678 525 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked, 
96 








BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 2d, were as follows : 


Fourth. ..1-+seeveeeee 176 
Mercantile...........+ 179% | Sou’ 


Yerchante.. cocees cence re U6 






FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros, quote actual rates 
as follows : 


Documentary for payment 4.8634-7 
Commercial, long * eecccccccce cocccccoceces 4.8734-73¢ 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 

Sales. Bid. Asked. 

220 210 sabe 






































IN fan nt tcwnscenccien 
American Exchange....... 16554 ' epee: 
DO casethannceaceedecoees Qu 240 255 
hoentwns hrs. sean dihecemene an 240 ‘ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 1 oose 160 
Central National........... 121 117 saee 
Chase National. o~ ae 50 
Chatham......... ) eaee 310 
Chemical.. 4,205 4,000 eoee 
Veveces 440 sees 
GEER cesccoccsccccccceces 140 165 
Cn cccevcceccccececeee 251144 ° eee 
Commerce....... e coe «68D ae 
Continental. ...... cocccce = DAW 125 adae 
Corn eeemenee.. coos 8 288 one 
ec ecceccce 138 130 150 
Eleventh, Ward = eons 
Fifth Avenue... 3,230 2.7 
First Nauionai... 500 2.70 
First National of S, I 11634 12u 130 
Fourteenth — Li) 7 
bem National.. 176 160 180 
| eae 110 6-10 ss done 
Gallatin National. 4) 310 asée 
Garfield National..... sa 
“i 120 
116 hs 
400 425 
65 
315 350 
4 110 
155 osae 
525 580 
140 ence 
170 200 
lw lé 
470 ate 
96 198 
210 cece 
Us7ig 186 seen 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 14054 sees bu 
M ercantile. oe ecccccccsccccece 179g éeee 150 
CPCHANtS’......ccce00 eee 136 133 136 
er chants’ ~-sengeanend liu 110 
Metropolitan 334 1 
Opolis........ 435 400 465 
Mount Morris lvu 115 wees 
Murray BAR. .ccccee 305 sae see 
BERAU....00--ccecees 164 0 ecco 
New ‘Amaterdam ose or 165 200 
err 23444 234 240 
New York County........06 580 58u eee: 
ar Raga Nat. , SE a 4 13 
Nineteenth Ward.. oe «= 1% 130 
North America - av 137 150 
Uriental...... . ooo «= DAG 200 250 
Pacific....... Ws 185 200 
Park.... 275 273 300 
1) eg 249 eoee ecee 
Phenix . 6 112 120 
Republic. 156 eece 16246 
Seaboard National 168 167 cece 
Secoad National... 350 3eu 
Seventh National... 1134 115 
Shoe and Leather.. 4 90 
Te Dccscececee «000s B15 R00 
commen National. 141 140 150 
f New York. eoe liz 105 cece 
are “National erceee . 105 105 ones 
T men’s..... eee 9 see 100 
Twelfth Ward 145 12 
RIDE. covcec.cce “a 1904¢ 200 ores 
Union Squar 19) 200 eoee 
United Staves. National. 175 180 210 
Western National.... .... 112% oes 115 
WORE BEB. oc cscccccesecccsce oo 275 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Last, When due 


Name of Co,— Div. aie a | Askd. 
Alm. B« ay 4 ee: Nec. p. s. June, 9 42 
Am. bs mth pedecde os “T seebecheaote obese 4% 
do. prefe cred. Lakeilnee 2 |May, 1893.. rz) 





do. preferred......... 1D. The. cescescecece 
Biackwell’s D. T. Co.. 3 |J.& J. July , 1895 ib 18 
‘— W.& W’ house 


baotneee dees ee F. & A., 1895.....124¢ 10344 
Celluloid ¢ Pi dnedesvece 1 |Q. M., Sept. 95. . 64 66 
Claflin (H. B.) Co...... 134/Q. F.. Oct, "95....100 103 
*do. Ist, ee 1 |Q. F., Aug., ‘v5... 7 te 
*do. Leg preferred.. 144/Q. F., 
Eppens, 8.W., Co..... 2 |Q. F., 
Hecker, 4s ib MUMRADNG i 0 <tc d aaceeeel ee 
2 |Q. M. Sept., 
6 |M. &s., 1922 
4 |June, 13% 
z |Q. M, Mec h., 
2 iQ. J. 
4 October, is3. 
- 2 |OM.5 
- > |M.&S., 
ae Quarterly 





Proctor & co Co... 12 |An. Aug., 1895... 

do. preferred. ee J., Oct., "95. ..175 

oa {st intge... & J, i9du 95. sig he 
ndar ewe M., Sept., '95.. 

Singer W’t’g Co.. "J. July, 35. sed 


Trenton Potteries 
do. preferred... 
Trow Directory. 


f ebranty, 133... 4 8 
. M. June, %.. 246 (52 


55 
8 pe. an. Sa wha 157 





: dS HENS ag 





W. Union Beef C jéc|Q. F. Nov., - 11% 1s 
Wereminaees, “(itenity) sake weehagerasese oo 
do, preserred....... 34—|M. & N., May, "9 .. 88 
*And interest 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..+eLhe Bank of the State of New York, 
of which B. C, Duer is Cashier, has de- 
clared a dividend of 37, payable Novem- 
ber 11th. 


-It is officially reported that the 
plan ‘for the reorganization of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad will shortly 
be announced. Itis understood that from 
$22,000,000 to $25,000,000 will be needed to 
rehabilitate the property. 


....The Phoenix Silk Manufacturing 
Company, of Paterson, N. J., sold at auc- 
tion, last week, 7,000 pieces of dress silks, 
of the value of about $250,000, mostly of 
staples lines of black silks. ‘The bidding 
was spirited, and the prices realized were 
on an average about 202 of regular selling 
prices, and the sale was entirely satisfac- 
tory to the sellers. A large number of 
buyers from this city and all parts of the 
country were represented. 


..--President Roberts, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, stated recently 
that the outlook for business for his road 
was excellent, and to provide increased 
facilities for handling the great —— 
of freight, which he could see in the 
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future, the road had ordered 6,000 freight 
cars. This is one of the bestevidences we 
have seen in the opinion of one of the 
most sagacious railroad managers of the 
country for the business outlook. 


...The following securities were sold 
at auction : 

1 share New York Law Institute............ $90 
117 shares Easton Elec Co. pref. .40 cents a share. 
Receipt of Atlantic Trust Co. for two $500 de- 

nay bonds of the American Investment 
40 


lee eee eee eee eee e sere e essere esses esseeeeeseses 


$3,000 Kings Co. Elev. Ry. Co. first mort. 5< gold 


bonds, due _ 1925, series A...........sccees 70% 
$2,000 Fultou Elev. Ry. Co. first mort. 5% gold 
RE IN Ig ixteess+. dacetoectucuediuegs 6) 

$2 000 Second Ave. Rd. Co. 5¢ gen. cons. mort. 


sc cccncasscescchasncadeuse 11154 
$2,000 West Side Rd. Co. (of Milwaukee) 5s gold 
Oo a er ee A a 105 
$2,000 Milwaukee City Rd. Co. first mort. 5< = 
$2,000 M1 gold bonds, due 1908. .........ceeceeees 105 
Metropolitan Ferry Co. first mort. 5« 50- 





year gold bonds, due aa ." indhedndscss eke 110% 
5 shares P. Lorillard Co. pref....... 
50 shares American Ball ak Co 
6) shares Trinidad Asphalt Co................. 100 
15 shares U.S. Mort. and Trust Co.......... 20814 
26 shares Cleveland and Pitts. Rd. Co., guar. 7% 
PP Os RIN doice cc tewaccccncccssesess 1684 
10 shares Lykens Valley Rd. and Coal Co...149% 
$1,000 Coney Island and B’klyn Rd. Co. Be cert. 
of indebtedness, due 1903. ............se0008 104 
DIVIDEND. 


The directors of the Lincoln National 
Bank have declared a quarterly dividend 
of 24%, payable November Ist. 


(SELECTED. 
SECURITIES 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


If you wish to invest in 


CHICAGO PROPERTY, 


where 6 per cent, interest is guaranteed, and you 
share the net profit, address 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


99 Washington St.. Chicaga, TH. 


A Solid 7% 
Investment 


: 
We offer our 6°% 














gold bonds for a short 
time at go. 

You may easily satisfy 
yourself as to their 
unquestionable safety 
by writing us for 

full particulars, 
references, etc. 


Roseland Improvement Co., 
178 Devonshire Street, - BOSTON, 


CLARK J. BROWN, Treas. 








a cae 


mm Mm we a aie sé SA Be 8 NA SI 


“Hit-or-Miss. 





aeaaiee way of 
doing anything is 
bad—in business es- 
pecially, and leads 
to failure. Have a 
plan and stick to it 
until you find it’s 
wrong. Ours has 
been a slow, safe 
business. Might 
have made more by taking chances, 
but—we don’t regret being “slow.” If 
Sen have $500 to lace, our book “‘Cent- 
~ gl might give you ahint. Sent 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago. 


FR FR WR AR IR IE TR TR AR IR IRS 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $678,000. 
PE Gisescscpschovevseerbbauntt $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford Conn., under Super- 
wision Banking Departments of Conn., 
New York, Mass. and Maine. Amount of 
issue Ulimited by Law, CONNECTIVUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 
PFRMIITED BY LAW TO IN VEST IN 
ZHESE BONDS. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 


SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 

ls A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS i, REST on DEPOSITS 
ubject to check 
WALTER G. OAKMAN President. 
ADHIAN ISELIN, JR Vice President. 
GK eee R. TURNBUL 4L, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, aud Sec. 
TNELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and Sec. 
DIKECTOKRS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, 
George F. Baker, Augustus LD. ‘jullitard, 
G 3. Bowdoin. James N. Jarvie. 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter K. Gillette, Wal 
R rt Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 








George Griswold Haven, 

Oliver Harrim 

R. Somers Hayes, 

Charles K. Henderson, Frederick W. V. anderbiit, 
William C. Whitney, 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Paging High Rates of Interest. 
We make a nears A of High Gams Securities, 
suitable tor permanent investment 
Descriptive list on application. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 








SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keep- 
ing of securities. Boxes of ail 
sizes and prices. 


Large, light, and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - = = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben. 
tures Write for deacription. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RAWERERS Wo © WAT, OTREVT NV 








DIVIDENDS. 
i. INCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
32-42 ie OS SECUND STREET 
Ew YORK, October 3 th, 1895. 


DIVIDEND.—The ectors has this 
Cay declared a quarterly dividend ‘of [WO AND 
E. HALF (24) PER CEN’. on se Capitai Stock 

of this bank, payable November 1 
ty T CORNELL, Cashier. 


NEW YORK SECURI ay AND TRUST 
COMPANY w 
WALLST., NEW _ YORK. 
HE BOARD ¢ OF TRUSTEES OF THIS COMPANY 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE (5) PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the 
Company, payable Nov. 1, 1895, to the stockholders of 
record at the closing of the transfer booxs on Uct. 15, 
BRAM M. HYATT, Secretary. 
Oct. 2, 1895. 


Board of Dir 











COMMERCIAL. 


CLEARING HOUSE returns at leading 
cities last week were only 11¢ greater than 
last year. This is a smaller rate of 
increase than seen for several weeks and 
confirms the reports of quieter trade. 
There is less doing generally at first hands, 
and in many instances pricesshow aslight 
yielding tendency from the maximum 
figures of a few weeks ago. Cotton ad- 


vanced to 9c. in spite of apparently ample 
supplies for the coming year ; but the crop 
is -being held back and receipts are small, 
The week’s exports were less than 200,000 
bales against 260,000 the same week of 
1894, The total receipts since September 
1st have been 1,620,000 compared with 
2.263.000 bales same time last year. Specu- 
lation on the New York Cotton Exchange 
is less active, the sales for the week being 
1,584,000 bales against 2,742,000 bales the 
previous week, The grain markets de- 
clined under continued liquidation. Wheat 
dropped nearly 2c. in spite of unfavorable 
reports concerning winter wheat, the 
chief reason being an unsatisfactory ex- 
port demand, and liberal receipts at 
the interior, Corn was depressed 
about 2c., simply by the heavy crop 
and large receipts. Provisions are 
generally neglected. There is also much 
duliness in the wholesale grocery trade, 
sugars being 1-16c, lower, and coffee very 
quiet. Dry goods are meeting with a good 
distribution at retail, but at first hands 
cotton goods are dull as usual at this sea- 
son, and prices steady owing to the high 
price of cotton. For woolens the demand 
is strictiy moderate, and several failures 
have occurred in the cloak trade. Here 
and there in the dry-goods trade are scat- 
tered a few concerns that should have 
wound up their affairs last winter ; but the 
better prospects then promising ‘induced 
some to continue and take extra risks in 
the bope of puiling through. The present 
crop of failures is partly composed of 
houses in this position. A good demand 
is noted for iron products, tho orders are 
placed with more caution and frequently 
at slight concessions. Much of the in- 
creased product of iron and steel is going 
into new buildings. Hides and leather 
are declining, and shoe manufacturers 
have been obliged to sharply curtail pro- 
duction. There is still considerable spec- 
ulation in wool, but the mills are not ready 
buyers at present quotations. 














READING NOTICES. 








Don’t CouGH! You won't need to it you use 
EDEY’s CARBOLIC T ROCHES. They cure 'oughs. 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 











All sizes, $1. 


Made Like a Hat 





An Alfred Dolge Felt 


Seamless Slipper 


Made just as a felt hat is. 
Delivered to you. 


Soft and easy. 








and out. 





Free, of course. 


a Ss ink DOES) 


TRADE-MARK. 





We are ready to give you 
foot-comfort in all sorts of 
weather this winter, i DANIEL GREEN & Co. 
Send for Revised 
Edition of “ On a Felt Footing.” 


indoors 
44 East Fourteenth Street 
(Union Square), New York 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE old, conservative house of Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co., whoseldom advertise. appreciating 


the commanding position of Taz INDEPENDENT, 
and its large circulstion among the industrial 
classes, are using our columns to show the Little 
Giant Meat Cutter. This is a machine of super- 
lative excellence, and should have a place in 
every bousehold. ‘The firm are reliable in every 
way, and their commendation is a guaranty of 
the quality of the article. The ane of these 
goods, like the name, is Wonderful 


oenold 
Constable K oe 


Ladies’ Cloths. 


Plain Dress Cloths, new col- 
orings. Plain and IIlu- 
minated Serges, Whip- 
cords, Homespuns, 
Meltons, Tweeds. 


Bicycle and Golf Suitings. 
Heavy Double Faced Scotch 
Plaid. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Cloakings. 


Men’s Wear. 


English, Scotch and Irish 
Suitings and Trouserings. 


OVERCOATINGS, 


Beavers, Meltons, 
Covert Cloths, Kerseys. 


Proadevary KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


The 
asso Corset, 























None genuine unless stamped 
with the above trade-mark. 


Is adaptable to all figues, 
excels in fit and finish, 
giving absolute ease and 
comfort to the wearer, and 
adds grace and symmetry 
to the form. 


IMPORTED SOLELY 


Altman & Co,, 


18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 









November 7, 1895. 





NEW YORK DAY AT THE EXPOSI- 
TION. 


For the New York Day at the Cotton States 
and International Exposition 10-day excursion 
tickets will be sold by Pennsylvania Saliroad 
Company, on November 19th and 2ist, from 
New York and Brooklyn to Atlanta, Ga., and 
return for $20.50.—Adv. 


Mail-Order Department. 


yOURNEQ), 


AND 


BURNHAM, 
DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
815 to 821 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10.00 or over, we prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan and lowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of our 
goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 

















LEADING LINES 
Winter Dress Goods, 


We have arranged for large sales of 
Fancy French Dress Goods this week. 

Twenty leading lines at special 
prices: 

One line of Pashmina and Himalaya 
Novelties. 

One line of extra curly Boucle. 

One line of curly Cathcart Cheviots. 

One lineof silk-threaded Matelasse. 
=:One line of rough Caniche Cloth. 

One line of Highland Kiltings and 
silk and wool waist plaids. 

Fourteen lines of the best selected 
Woolens, that could possibly be pro- 
cured. 

These are all Novelties; no repeti- 
tions of familiar styles, and the 
pricés are most reasonable. 

Attention is called to our new sec- 
tion for lower-priced Dress Goods, 
near the Broadway entrance. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 
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OVERCOATS 


—for Boys be- 
tween 7 and 19 
years old— 


at $5.50. 


Expressage Prepaid. 


The color is abso- 
lutely fast and the 
workmanship is ex- 
cellent. The coats 
have a deep velvet 
collar, are warm and 
$ dressy, and worth much more than the price 
$ —35.50. Every coat is guaranteed as to fit 
y and color. 
> Should anything be unsatisfactory we will 
promptly refund the money. 

List of Illustrated Catalogues just issued: 
Furs, Women’s Coats and Capes, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. Mackin- 
teshes, Gloves, Shawls, Catlery. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. PHILADELPHIA. 
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A BOON TO EMBROIDERERS. f 
Tre Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., New 
London. Conn., has again demonstrated i's orig- 


ee 





ity by the recent publication of a‘ Doyley 
—_ Centrepiece Book,” which has chapters on R uth an d 
Embroidery Stitches, Centrepieces. yleys, 
Ideal Honiton, Luncheon and Tea Cloths, Cut ° 
Work and Table Spreads in Denim. It contains aom — 


over seventv engraved illustrations of patterns, 
and full information as to where they can be 
obtained, and the proper stiches and threads 
to be used in working each individual part. In 
a word, the book deals so comprehensively with 
the subject that every lady who embroiders 
cannot fail to find it useful. 


The DeLONG 
Patent Hook 





THE advertisement of Journeay & Burnham and Eye. 
will appeal directly to thousands of the lady *, 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. Journeay & See that N 
Burnbam’s is a representative dry-goods house, *, 


their immense establishment being situated in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. There are few firms in the dry- 
goods business in the United States better or 
more widely known than Journeay & Burnham. 
They have attained a reputation during their 
thirty-five years in business second to uo other 
house; and it will be well worth the while of 
any reader of TNE INDEPENDENT who desires 
any gods in their line—which embraces nearly 
everything—to correspond with them. They 
deliver goods free of charge in a large number 
of the States, and in every way they will be 
found to be an excellent hvuse to deal with. 


hump? | 

































Richardson 
& DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. | | 












































BROADWAY e BROADWAY 
Oth. & 10thSts. " Oth.&10thSig, 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Srewarr & Co, FOURTH AVE., 


OVER 13 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE. 


Better lighted, better fitted than any other large 
store in America—almost better filled. Such store-keeping 
is a revelation to New Yorkers; it would be a revelation 
almost anywhere in this country. Take no one’s say so. 
Look for yourself. 

COMPARE QUALITIES COMPARE PRICES 
COMPARE VARIETIES COMPARE METHODS 
The more you know of merchandise the more yowll 
wonter at the great gathering of goods we have made, and 
at the little money needed to give you the pick of them. 


Let a glimpse of one stock tell the story of a storeful. 





Very fine velour Capes, handsomely ap- 
pliqued with braid and cut beads, with 
Angora collar, also down front and 
around bottom, $60; originally $85. 


WOMEN’S WRAPS 


A baker’s dozen. Ten times as many 

items would all point the same moral. 

Genuine French coney Capes, 30 in. long, 
100 in. sweep, $7.50, $10, $12. 

French coney Animal Scarfs, a limited 
quantity, 50c.; you'd pay $1 elsewhere. 

Black thibet fur Boas, a yard and a half 
long $3.50, $5, $7.50. 

Plain cloth Capes, handsomely braided 
and braid trimmed, suitable for middle- 
aged women, $12, $13.50, up to $60. 

Fine imported velour Capes, beaded, storm 
collar, silk lined, $12.50; from $18, 

Very fine velour Capes, handsomely em- 
broidered with jet, trimmed with os- 
trich and ribbon, 818; were $27.50. 

Velour Capes, handsomely beaded, Alaska 
sable collar, 26 in., $25, from $37.50. 

Very handsome velvet Capes, bandsomely 
embroidered in panel style, finished at 
neck with fine ostrich boa, lined with 
figured taffeta silk, $60. 


Bra! 


See > Argumcnt’s 


In favor of Hair Cloth as the @ 


Handsome velour Capes, beautifully em- 
broidered with cut beads, very elaborate 
designs, finished with the finest qual- 
ity of thibet, $75; orignally $115. 


Full sweep velour Capes, alternate panels 
of beaded satin and embroidery edge, 
with ostrich trimming, finished at neck 
with ostrich tips, $50; from $115. 


High novelty in combination Capes of 
astrakhan, band embroidery on cloth, 
finished at neck with satin ribbon, 
$100; orignally $150. 


Very handsome velour Capes, 30 in. long, 
yoke of very fine beading and hand em- 
broidery, double cape effect, trimmed 
with sable fur around neck, yoke and 
double cape, $90; originally $150. 























CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
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© 5°xSkirts, 


ASK FOR 
© 10/4, 1444 20074, 10/5, 98/3 


proper interlining is found in 
— a dress that is constructed on 
© go THR of FE a hair cloth basis—the puffs 
wer of the sleeves and the mm 
H air Cloth_- flare of the skirts are 
permanent features. 
rs C . lin e The satisfaction de- 
rino I rived more than over- 
balances the slight 
difference in cost of the sub- 
stitutes, which are heavy, 
compact and crush into a & 
shapeless mass. Your dealer 
@ . should have ours—ask to see 
@ 4°. S leeves, the colors and weights. We ° 
4 os, wera, 17078, 20074 2 d0 not sell at retail. e 
CHOROROROROROROROOHOHOHO 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


THE BIG STORE. 


AN INTERESTING STORY of unrivated mer- 


: chandise selling is 
briefly told here. These values constitute but an index 
of *“* The Big Store’s” wealth of low priced, yet sea- 
sonable goods, and it is such offerings as these that 
have made this white palace the center of shopping 
interest to the women of New York. 


Ladies’ Jackets 


The following items are striking examples of 
the value to be obtained in our great Cloak Depart- 














ment this week : 


LADIES’ REEFER JACKETS of Persian cloth, 


or ripple backs, full drape sleeves, worth 15.50 


SPECIAL 9 98 


Ladies’ Karacul Cloth Jackets, reefer or Ladies’ Persian Cloth Jackets, large 
shield front, lined with silk, and worth | curl. shield fronts, lined with satin Mer- 
17 50, veilleux, and worth 20.00, 

Special 11.98. Special 14.98. 


Ladies’ Suits 


®At the Following Special Prices: 














LADIES’ REEFER SUITS, four-button box fronts, 
in Cheviot Mixtures and Solid Colors, Silk Lined 
Jackets, usual price 25.00, 


SPECIAL $14.98. 


its of Black and Blue Ladies’ Rough Cheviot Reefer Suits 
Cheviot. Pern Ros all wool, wide skirts, | shield and box shapes, silk lined Jackets ; 
reefer Jackets; worth 15.50. regular price 30.00, 


Special 9.98. Special 17.98. 


Trimmed Millinery. Furniture. 
Special Bargains. 


























ROCKERS.—Tapestry Spring Seat Rock- 
ers, highly polished, very handsome, 
same as above cut, 


5.25. 


DINING CHAIRS of poiished antique oak, 
French leg, box seat ; regular price, 3.00, 


1.98. 


RATTAN ROCKERS, large and easy, ex- 
ceptional value at 


3.69. 


WARDROBE COUCHES, in Denim or 
fancy ticking, best of upholstery, 
Large Assortment 


Fine Fur Felt H — 

ine Fur Felt Hats, ° ° 

All paper Shapes and Colors, and worth Curtains and P ortier es. 
25, @ 


48c each PORTIERE~.—385 pairs fine Portieres, 
. , 


choice designs; regular price 9.75, on 
SILKS. ; 
5.000 YARDS 


sale at 
5.98 Pair. 
CURTAINS.—135 pairs fine Silk Brocade 
Fancy Striped Taffetas, 
for evening wear; worth 1.25, at 


Curtains, reduced from 21 00 to 
- 69c, and 78c. 


13.98 Pair. 
ORIENTAL RUCS. 
Black Satin Brocades, 
just received from Lyons, France, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 
SHIRVAN AND DAGHESTAN RUGS, 

1.50, 
Elegant quality ; worth 2.00. 


Elegant Variety of 


Imported Trimmed Bonnets & Hats 
At Moderate Prices. 
CHOICE DERIGNS IN 


Street and Dress Hats 
from our own workrooms, from 


5.48 up. 
IMMENSE VARIETY 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 














Regular price 9.50 and 11.75; on sale at 


4.82 and 6,93 Each. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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- TIFFANY: CLASS:*6-DECORATING-COMPANY: 


* FVRNISHERS 6 GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTICS'ECCLESIAST ICAL: 


DECORATIONS: 


- MEMORIALS: 


*333 TO 341-FOVRT H AVENVE’ NEWYORK? 





CUTTING TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


OUR WINDOWS ARE MADE OF TIFFANY FAVRILE 


GLASS. 


TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS IS MADE BY US AT OUR 
OWN FURNACE, AND CANNOT BE USED BY ANY OTHER 


MAKERS OF WINDOWS. 
EACH 


PIECE OF GLASS FOR A WINDOW IS, SE- 


LECTED BY THE ARTISAN, WHO MAY BE MAN OR 
WOMAN, ACCORDING TO THEIR FITNESS FOR THE ES- 
PECIAL WORK, WITH INFINITE CARE TO PRODUCE 
THE DESIRED EFFECT IN TEXTURE AND IN COLOR. 
WE WILL BE GLAD TO FURNISH FULL INFORMA- 
TION, TOGETHER WITH PRICES AND DESIGNS, WHEN 


REQUIRED. 





Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts !*{ructions 


Call at our Parlors: 
&33 Broadway, New York 
18 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
40 West St., Boston 
1118 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Send 65c. for 12-yard sample Skirt 
Bone. Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress Pro-- 
tectors and keep your beds in perfect sanitary 
condition. 

The only article for the purpose that is wash- 
able. Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 

















fibers and sinews, 
and makes all meat 
juicy and palatable. 
A necessity in every 
house 4d. Useit for 
—— . i Minc- 
ed Meat, Hamburzi sveak, Salads, Fish, Croquettes, 
Suet, Tripe. Head. cheese, Veal or Beef Loaf, ete. 

The cutters are steel. Machine8 are tinned. It is 
easily cleaned. It cate easier, faster, and better 
than any other machine made. 

No. 3'6, for families, Two Pounds per Mirute, $2.00. 

No. 310, larger, Three Pounds per Minute, $3.00, 

Our Remarkable Offer. 

Until Jan. Ist, 189, on receipt of amount we will 
send by Express to Avy Address, Either of the above 
Macbines. 


THE PECK, STOWE & WILcox co., 





27 Chambers Stree:, New ¥ 








EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, Fer thenicher educa- 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classica! and general course of study ; also, 


reparatory and optional. Year commences Sept. 11, 
figs°a pply to Miss TDA C.ALLEN,Prin.,Bradford,Mass. 














Geann 24 PINS MICH. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE , A Sanatorium for those 
HY GLEN suing tee od sr 


° Jhustrated Pamphlet. 
SPRINGS We, E, LEPFINGWRLL, Mgr,, 
° Watkins, N, ¥. 
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0- CENTERPIECE 
‘og BOOK 


—_ Most 

“up to date” book on the subject. 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 

embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. 


map rainerdz ‘m strona P'S 


2 Union St., New London, Conn. 































Horner’s Furniture. 


The saying that “the best always proves 
the cheapest’ applies with particular 
force to our Furriture, whether in the 
medium or finest grades. Therefore 
you owe it to your interests to look over 
our stock and plainly marked prices 
before buying elsewhere. 

Eight spacious floors filled with the latest 
and choicest productions of the Furni- 
ture world, and all in larger assort- 
ments than elsewhere. 

FOREIGN NOVELTIES. Grand display 
of Foreign Novelties (our own selection 
and importation), including over 200 
patterns Vernis-Martin Cabinets, rang. 
ing from $45.00 to $1,000 00 ; Curio Cabi- 
nets, Stands, Work Tables, Screens, &c., 
&c., which are well worthy the atten- 
tion of intending buyers of these elegant 
goods, 


R. J. HORNER &CO., 


FURNITURE MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


61, 63, 65 W. 23dSt., N.Y. 


(ADJOINING EDEN MUSEE,) 
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Jusurance. 


A FINE ESSAY. 


A FEW monthsago, we noted the call by 
Thrift, an assessment journal, for a prize 
essay on how to present the attractions 
of Natural Premium insurance. What 
is apparently the essay has now been 
printed in that journal, althoit is of about 
twice the length proposed. Having select- 
edthe man tobe solicited, the agent is 
first instructed to show him that national 
or flexible premium companies are a nat- 
ural product of evolution, and that the 
plan embodies all that is good in all other 
plans—“ it is life insurance simplified and 
perfected.” This is evidently an excellent 
thing to do, for any man who is convinced 
of it is necessarily won over forthwith ; 
but it is an example of what logicians call 
begging the question. The question, in 
this case, is how to show people all this, 
and the task proposed to the essayist was 
to show the callow solicitor how to do it ; 
he will not be helped, therefore, by being 
told that the advantage of this natural 
system is thatit is the best. 

The callow solicitor, coming down to 
particulars, is to show his man that the 
old fashioned plan, *‘ with all its good 
features, has many which are inequitable, 
unjust, delusive, and burdensome.” Fur- 
thermore, “it is based upon theories which 
the experience of half a century has 
proved fallacious”; this is rather contrary 
to what most of us hold—for the half cen- 
tury seems to have shown the foundation 
**theories” to be among the most endur- 
ing things there are—and we think the 
student of this essay will have a hard 
time in enforcing its assertions. The very 
next sentence, however, takes the reader 
into what the lunacy doctors call ‘‘ an ex- 
cited condition,” for it declares that the 
hundreds of millions of legal reserve 
money *‘stands as a liability, not an as- 
set, to the companies.” We are accus- 
tomed to being told that reserve is a source 
of great danger, and so are not troubled 
to read,in this same sentence, that it 
‘‘offers no protection to the companies 
as against insolvency”; but it is a little 
hard to realize that funds which the 
companies admittedly have in hand 
are not an asset. Solicitors on the 
‘* flexible premium” plan, if they follow 
with acumen the wise opening sentence 
of this essay to ‘‘carefully select your 
man or men,” will naturally select those 
not remarkable for an intelligence above 
the average; and yet we fancy they may 
find difficulty, even with such men, in 
making this proposition acceptable. Jobn 
Chinaman, with a direct grasp of the pos- 
sibilities, met his creditor witha ‘‘if no 
havee how can”; but it would be just as 
plain to John that ‘if havee how can’t,” 
and anybody who can be made to see that 
reserves are liability but not asset,-is ripe 
for plucking by the flexible solicitor, for 
he will believe anything. 

Such a person will not strain at the 
story the solicitor is next advised by the 
essayist to ‘incidentally call attention to,” 
namely: ‘‘that the Presidents of these 
companies get $50,000 more than the Pres- 
ident of the United States receives.” In 
the preceding sentence the essayist re- 
marks that ‘‘in some cases” the figure is 
$100,000 a year, and no sooner had he said 
it than he grew bolder and generalized 
the statement. We have heard about 
this awful salary business before, for 
it is a stock topic with the advo- 
cates of the flexible plan of being 
financially strong by not having any 
strength ; but it is an advance on the old 
story to read ‘‘that large boards of mana- 
gers, directors, secretaries, actuaries, and 
physicians of these companies are paid on 
the same ratio with the President, and 
that these excessively large salaries are 
collected from the confiding policy 
holder.” By ordinary rules of construc- 
tion ‘the President” here referred to is, 
just now, Grover Cleveland ; but we sup- 
pose the essayist means the president of 
the company, and therefore all these peo- 
ple are receiving $100,000 a year each, not 
$50,000. It is very startling, and we did 
not know it before. No wonder that divi- 
dends are less than they were twenty 
years ago. We suppose there must be a 
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great many physicians especially,for every 
confiding policy holder thus loaded must 
need one to keep up his confidence and 
strength. 

There is a good deal more of the essay, 
and about as far from the truth as the 
needle of a pocket compass on board an 
iron ship ; but it is not so interesting as 
the foregoing, and we will not quote any 
more. It is among the oldest unwritten 
rules in forensic practice that if one 
has a bad case, the best thing is 
to abuse the other side; and, on the 
other hand, if one has a good and strong 
case it is quite safe to present it and say 
nothing about the opposition. It is not 
necessary for an advocate of life insurance 
to be an uncompromising advocate of the 
companies, or to deny that there are any 
blemishes upon their management, or 
even to insist that the rates could not be 
lowered. At present, upon these points— 
and especially upon the latter—we neither 
deny nor admit, and we must not be cited 
as making a confession ; we maintain the 
sufficiency of the rates, and say nothing 
further now. The defects of the level 
premium, whatever they may be, are 
utterly irrelevant to the merits of the 
‘* flexible,” whatever those may be; and 
if the latter had substantial value and if 
its friends really had faith in it they 
would be satisfied to offer it without bark- 
ing at life insurance companies. Nobody 
would pay more for insurance than is 
necessary. Show that the ‘ flexible” 
charges enough, and it will be needless to 
argue that the level premium is too much. 
Show that the experience of American 
companies proves $11 a year enough to meet 
mortality claims, and not another word 
need be said. Show this to be true—as 
true as arithmetic—and the rate tables of 
to-day could not stand another year. It 
is asserted in this essay by inference, and 
it has been a stock plea of the assessment 
societies all along; but in the sense in- 
tended—the only important sense—it is 
not true. 

Commenting upon the offer for this 
prize essay, we proposed to boil the 1,900 
words toa single one—Lie. The 2,000 or 
more words used obey the single one. 


ain 


THEIR REASONS. 








To make the record more complete, the 
reasons given for their refusal, by the few 
companies that refused to join the recent 
anti-rebate compact, ought to be added to 
the article announcing and commenting 
upon that compact. President Greene, of 
the Connecticut Mutual, reaffirms his old 
position that the company has never done 
any rebating and, therefore, cannot prop- 
erly join an agreement not to rebate. It 
has suffered from the excessive competi- 
tion and swollen expenditures which pro- 
duced rebate; it has heretofore earnestly 
but without much success tried to combat 
the evil, and now that the offending com- 
panies, after having induced “ the Legisla- 
tures to pass anti-rebate laws instead of 
requiring the companies to do their own 
house-cleaning,” have combined, he does 
not think his company ought to help 
pay the cost of enforcing these laws against 
others, or even that the State of Massachu- 
setts shouldask companies already heavily 
taxed by it to helpit enforce its own laws, 

President Batterson said that the Trav- 
elers’ is in favor of the law, but he believes 
it is very bad policy to undertake to en- 
force a public statute by a private organi- 
zation and at private expense, President 
Bulkeley, of the Avtna, thinks there is 
already State machinery enough, with 
about forty States undertaking to regulate 
insurance and about half of those having 
penal statutes against rebating. Mr. Mer- 
rill, he said, had explained to him that in 
Massachusetts the trouble was that the 
State had not provided any money for en- 
forcing the law, and he had said to Mr. 
Merrill that he ought then to recommend 
the Legislature to supply the omission. 

Mr. Balkeley also thinks ‘‘the same in- 
formation required by the proposed ref- 
eree to report an agent for discharge 
would secure his conviction under the 
State law.” This brings up again the fact 
that the difficulty in the evidence will be 
one trouble of the new compact, as it has 
been under the statutes, and yet the re 
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mark is obviously incorrect, because a 
conviction in a criminal court cannot be 
had except under the rules as to legal evi- 
dence, whereas the referee, under the 
agreement, is 2 ressly empowered to do 
as wie pleases, e can convict without 
evidence—he has only to be satisfied or to 
believe. And in this very freedom ac- 
corded him trouble may arise ; for some- 
body is pretty sure to be not satisfied with 
his satisfaction and to object to his find- 
ings. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
older. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, President, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Has one exceptionally good field 


to offer to 
an exceptionally good man, 





Chairman 
of the Board. 


with 
whom will be made a most liberal contract. 





The Company writes the best forms of Renewable 
Term, Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 
Policies. 

Address the Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 











Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


LAST YEAR. 


In 1894 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, 
wrote more new insurance than 
any other life insurance company 
in the country. Thecompany is a 
deservedly popular one with insur- 
ers; prompt and progressive; low 
rates; liberal provisions. Write the 
company for its literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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1881. 1805. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1895. 
ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 





Was deeb caves Sebeebsensedegs asec 701,263 61 
Loans on Collateral............ss+000+: 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 
OCGERPERY....ccccccccccccccscccccesccccess 930,642 77 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 
ee er 2,096,862 71 
Ri ccccescccvcscesesccceceveccecce 165,676 00 
GOAT GEES ccvcccccvces — covccecccccess 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... «+++ 376,378 02 


$9,919,261 54 














ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... .. .... $51,722 29 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... 130,861 94 $311,212 96 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1.1895, $10,230,474 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
— by death outstand- 
eoseess. cbnecveussooseece 18,249 00 
ouutnn paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves....... eee 425,386 77 
9,662,980 43 
Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,494 07 
1892. 1893. 1894. 
Policies issued......... 3,856 4,769 5,428 


Insurance written..... 


$7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 
New Premiums re- 


219,987 225,960 290,939 

Total Premiums re- 
COlVER... .cccccccccccce 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,093,421 = 1,087,556 
Policies in force........ 19,7! 21,420 22,797 


30,549,396 33,681,523 36,381,049 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, wore than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCAHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 








Cash Capital...............000++6 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

force, etc............ eecccccecce - 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplas............secsceeceee 1,811,269 26 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,311,269 26 
Gross AGsets............-ccceceee 6,754,908 723 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Mair Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD ae apeune, | Recretaries, 


WM. A. HO 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





ASSET 
LIAB T LTRS ee eM see ssss seecsssse seen AOE TL 
$2,085,428 77 
LIFE RAT 
sued at | old et SOwMEnt sseventnedan 


polenee! Cash distr Seuslees are paid upon all 


pan poltey nes indorsed thereca the cash surren- 
pond is enc a jnenrance val ues to which the in- 


hie Fat ‘ 
applica ten ~% es pt ays aloe any age sent on 








ASTESB Ga Hens bet 
THE 895. 
FIDELITY AND ) CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs of sURETYSHIP: 
vensome:. ACCIDENT, QD 


maaiTEe EEEVaT ary Policies. 


Employers’ Liability and 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 
, 
Se 





$5,480,525.02, 














STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............ sunmameiantiing 19 
LIABILITIES... 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 

_ We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 

bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


seereeeee ereeeee 











BETTER THAN BANKING. 


In addition to the all important 
protective feature, life insurance pro- 
vides for its possessors many of the 
advantageous elements of banking 
without its risks. The premiums 
paid to the company on a life or en- 
dowment policy are, as soon as prac- 
ticable, invested directly in loans on 
houses and lands, or in stocks and 
bonds, and thus the funds of the pre- 
mium-paying policy holder are at once 
placed in a position to increase mate- 
rially through the accumulative power 
of compound interest as realized by 
the company on all its funds. It 
may not, it is true, produce as large 
a percentage of returns as might 
result from speculations, if they 
proved fortunate; and the ratio of 
gain that ensue from the expert and 
daring capitalist’s method of using 
funds might be greater for the time 
being ; but this advantage is offset by 
the larger capital of the company, 
giving it the ability to hold its in- 
vestments apd await the rolling by 
of financial clouds. In life insurance 
the entire absence of speculation 
gives that security which is the first 
and most important consideration in 
@ pecuniary enterprise, and this se cur- 
ity is augmented by prudent invest- 
ments, so that almost every chance of 
loss is safely averted. So long as 
the policy is kept in force there is a 
certainty of ultimate gain. The pay- 
ment of premiums year after year on 
an endowment policy serves a higher 
purpose even than merely saving 
money. Such a policy at maturity 
represents an earned and securely in- 
vested capital; or in case its holder 
dies before the maturity of the en- 
dowment, the entire sum sought to 
be saved becomes at once available 
to its designated beneficiaries. It is 
secured beyond errors in judgment, 
fluctuations in trade, failure of com- 
mercial credits, or defalcation or em- 
bezzlement by weak and unscrupu- 
lous executors or administrators. By 
these contracts children and chil- 
dren’s children can be lifted above 
the possibility of want or poverty, 
and estates can thus be perpetuated 
in families instead of being frittered 
away by incompetent or possibly dis- 
honest guardians. 

While we have numerous American 
life insurance companies in which, as 
Americans, we can justly take pride, 
we have specifically had in mind the 
plans and methods of The Mutual 
Life of New York, which we regard 
as a perfect type of the marvelous 
results of American energy, enter- 
prise, intelligence, and executive 
ability. It is not only the oldest and 
largest of our home companies, but 
it is the largest life company in the 
world.— Baltimore Underwriter. 
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AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
wumensionte 





eo cceccssccerecesscccccccccccccccccscocs ae 6116,750 47 
_ 118,856 1 % 


THOMAS MONT omen 95.606 22 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 








New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3lat December, 1894......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

PI, TI caine dsc cccccccecessessvascess 


Total marine premiums...... ......... $3,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, ‘. 
1894, to 3lst December, 1894................ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION... ccccccccces cvveese os $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums a 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured b yStocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
iain escctdcvicdacesivsvcccscccus 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
NN Oi a ceesiedsctwssdcceess ccstccvicses 184,238 44 
BIOURG ccc ccccscccccs cosccceccosscesecs $11,340,731 83 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding éertifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their lega 
representatives, on and aftor Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared cn the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


H. z. Yoors, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 


rs 


























A. CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
JOS ePa it PCHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES GEORGE H, MACY. 
JAMES G. De FOREST, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIA GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIA ae . ANSON W. HARD, 
HOKACE GR ISAAC BELL, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, NON H. BROW} 
WILLIAM E. E, CHRISTI’N pe THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 

C. A. HAND LLIAM B. BOULTO) 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
GUSTAV AMS , L. THEBAUD, 

N. DENTON SMITH; WOODWARD, 


NB. 
ORGE COPPELL. 
W.H. H. MOORE, President. 


A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 24 Vice Pres’t. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
one of forty-five years of a Life Insurance, 
which has taught ‘it that e sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insared 
and its Agents. These essentials = possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously te ——— by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
Its contracts are incontestable 
y ey are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the oeiice-batier, It gives 
ten days of Gress in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during Ja: forty- are years abundantly 
aa fave lute security. 





Active and successful Agents. wishing to represent 
wis Company, may communicate with the —_— 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yor 





OFFICERS: 
BURFORD............ President. 


cretury. 
-Assistant at 






T 
seeeccscceccevesecesesdhedical ican 
NANCE COMMITTEE: 
EO. G, WILLIAMS......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 








J.M. ALLER, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice Presiden. 
F. B. ALLER, 34 Vice President. 
J. B. PIEROE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Old and Young. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE LAUREL 
TREE, 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





APOLLO had slain the serpent, Python, you 
understand, 

That lurked in the caves of Parnassus and 
terrorized ail the land; 

Had slain him with simple arrows, the 
weapon whose perfect aim 

Had hitaerto brougat down only the weak- 
est and humblest game ; 

The hare, the wild goat and such like, and 
over the victory, 

Not strangely the heart of Apollo beat very 
triumphaprtly. 


Just like the merest mortal he was rather 
too much elated, 

And ayaio, like a very mortal, his prowess 
he overrated ; 

Aad, meeting one day with Cupid, it much 
his conceit did harrow, 

To see the -aucy infant at play with a bow 
and arrow. 

He said: ** What are you doing with these 
weapons of aire desizn ? 

Leave them to abler hands, for instance, 
such bands as mine. 

With an ariow I slew the serpent, that 
monster of cruel streugth, 

That stretched over plain and meadow its 
hideous, poisonous lenyth. 

Be content with your torch and kindle your 
flames wherever you will, 

But ‘do not presume to meddle with weapons 
that smite aud kill,” 


Like the son of a mortal mother in this or 
in any age, 

Venus’s boy made answer in something like 
spite aud raze, 

He said: *’O ureat Apollo, your arrows are 
sure aud swift, 

But I also am said for shooting to have a 
decided gift.” 

So sayluyg he took two arrows of different 
workmanship 

Oat of nis quiver; golden was one at its 
pointed tip ; 

The other was blunt and leaden ; the first, 
so tue legends tell it, 

Wouid waken toe tenderest passion, the 
otner as quickly repel it. 

With the lescea oue he struck Daphne, 
Peneus's fairest daugbter,— 

Many and fond the lovers that allin vain 
had soagnt her ; 

While the golden saxft sped quickly, with 
swift and certain art, 

And struck the proud Apollo straight in bis 
boastiul heart. 


Then Apollo, of course, loved Daphne for 
good and sufficient cause, 

And Depnne did not retura it—you easily 
see how it was, 

The leaden sbaft had hit her, as Cupid had 
Meant, and thus 

Had made her to love’s advances entirely 
im;ervious ; 

Abhorrent the thought of loving, and the 
more Apollo woued, 

Coaxed, desired, entreated, flattered, ad- 
mired, puisued, 

The more did Dapbne flee bim; and the more 
she fled, they say, 

The more Apollo fullowed, quite as men do 
to-day. 

Her bright hair snared his fancy as it hung 
on her snowy neck, 

On the reefs of her coral lips his feelings 
were brought to wreck, 

Her white arms lured and led him, keeping 
him still afar, 

Each of ber eyes had the softness and glow 
of the evening star. 


Swift as the wind he followed, while swift 
as the wind she fled; 

** Daphne, stay buc a moment,” again and 
again he said. 

***Tis for love that I seek you, Daphne, be- 
lieve me, fair maid, I am 

Not a hawk to tear the dove, not a wolf to 
harm the lamb. 

’Tis for love aloue that I follow, for love 
that is fond aud true, 

Go you a little siower and listen, now 
Daphne, do; 

Iam no clown nor peasant, Jupiter is my 
sire ; 

I am the god, dear Daphne, of song and the 
jute and lyre ; 

I am the lord of Delphos, whose oracles I 
inspire. 

My arrows are sure and swift, but an arrow 
more keen,” he said, 

** Has fouad my heart and pierced it, the ar- 
row that love has sped. 

I am the god of healiny, all illness I can 
avert, 

But I am ill, fair maiden, of a deadly and 
cruel hart, 


THE INDE 


Nor plant nor herb can cure me, such an- 
guish do I endure, 

My malady, dearest Daphne, none but your- 
self can cure.” 


Fleet and strong is fear, but love is fleeter 
and stronger; 

Her courage is failing fast, she can see her 
way no longer, 

Ready to sink she cries to ber father, the 
river-god : 

‘** Help me, O Peneus ! open the sweet, green 
sod, 

And hide me from sight forever, or change 
this face and form 

That have brought me into peril and 
wrought me this fearful harm !”’ 


Behold and behold the marvel; scarce was 
the wild wish spoken, 

Ere there came of its speedy granting visi- 
ble sign and token. 

Stiffaess has seized her body, her bosom no 
lounger heaves, 

With soft green bark ’tis covered, her tresses 
have turned to leaves; 

Her jong wnite arms are branches covered 
with tender shoots, 

Her feet that flew so swiftly are fast in the 
ground like roots. 

Into a waving tree-top turned her lovely, 
longed-for face, 

In the wonderful change retaining sweetly 
pecuiiar grace. 


Apollo was much disturted, in fact, he was 
quite distressed ; 

On stem and leaf and branches kisses he 
fondly pressed. 

Under the tender bark he felt the sweet 
flesh tremble, 

For even ia this disguise Daphne could not 
dissemble. 


Then he said: “Since it is plain my wife you 
can never be, 

I stiil snall not lose you wholly, my beauti- 
ful, beautiful tree. 

To beauty aud art and honor for evermore 
cousecrate, 

With my lute and harp and quiver your 
branches | decorate. 

As youth eternal is mine you shall share in 
my endless day ; 

I’ll twine you around my forehead, your 
leaf shall not know decay ; 

And they of the worid he.ceforward whom 
fame with 1ts weed endows 

As sign of immortal honor shall wear you 
upon their brows. 

O wonderful transformation, I name you 
the Laurel tree, 

Heucelorth of tame forever the symbol and 
sigu to be,” 


Then Daphne—I mean the Laurel—in 
grateful acknowledgment 

Of the houor bes.owed upon her bowed her 
head in sweet content. 


You who read these lines, I pray, 
When jou see the wreath of bay 
(Bay is laurel’s synonym), 

Round the sculptured brow of him 
Whv a nobie deed hath done, 

And a deathiess fame hath won; 
Who to life hath given treasure, 
Such as time can never measure, 
Think of wby the laurel stands, 
Sign of honor in all lands. 


Think of Daphne and ’twill follow 

You will not furget Apollo ; 

Think of Daphue, who denying 

Love, crowned love with fame undying ; 
Of Apollo, who love’s frown 

Turned into a faaeless crown. 


And if you, with fancy fine, 

In the story can divine 

More than on the surface lies, 

I shalt think that you are wise. 
CHicago, ILL. 


a 
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DICK FLETCHER’S DOUBLOONS, 








BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 





Dick FLETCHER was as likely a young 
mau of his years as lived on the coast of 
Maine. Ait who knew him said he was 
smart as lightning, and bound to be mas- 
ter of a ship before long, altho not yet 
twenty-one, for he was quite as good at a 
trade as in seamanship. This was impor- 
tant in Gays when sea captains had to 
manage the sale or purchase of a cargo no 


less than the navigation of aship. Dick. 


was mate of the brig ‘‘ Guiding Siar,” 
bound to the Spanish main. He had laid 
ina private stock of knick-knacks and 
notions, intending to make a good profit 
bartering with the natives, He hoped to 
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clear enough, perhaps, to enable him, with 
what he had already laid by, to purchase 
a share in a vessel and become her cap- 
tain. Then Susan Bartlett was to become 
his wife. 

The day when the lovers must say fare- 
well came at last. How long they would 
be separated or when he would return was 
far more uncertain then than it would be 
in our day. The occasion was, therefore, 
not without anxiety and sadness. Moved 
by a sudden impulse or presentiment, 
Susan sna'ched from the mantel a valued 
box, which her aunt had bequeathed her, 
and gave it to Dick with the re quest that, 
whatever happened, he would cherish it 
as a remembrance of her love. 

Dick was deeply touched in his uncouth 
way by thie quaint little gift, for he was 
well aware how greatly Susan prized it ; 
and yet he knew not what to do with it. 
However, he at last decided to use it for 
a ‘‘ditty-box,” in which to keep tbe 
needles, thread and scissors every sailor 
needs at sea. Assuch Susan’s box served 
a good purpose, altho resembling a family 
Bible, which, indeed, it was intended to 
represent. The box had been made by 
one cf Susan’s ancestors, who had been 
lost at sea, and it had long been kept as 
an heirloom in Susan’s family. 

The voyage out proved lucky, so far as 
Dick was concerned. He traded off his 
wares to very good account, and salted 
down asnug sum, which, for convenience, 
he put into doubloons, noble gold coins, 
worth from eight to ten dollars apiece. 
Inspired by a happy thought, Dick packed 
the coins in the box Susan gave him. 
They just filled it,and few would be likely 
to search for money in an innocent-looking 
case resembling a book. 

All went well after the brig turned her 
head toward home, until ove af ernoon 
in the neighborhvod of Cuba, when a sus- 
picious looking sail hove insight. Pirates 
were not as thick as they had been in 
those waters, having been thinned ont by 
cruisers, Siill the danger was not quite 
over; a few piratical craft yet tu:ked 
among the islands, and all on the brig, 
therefore, anxiously scanned the strau ger. 
It did not take long to make her out to be 
a genuine pirate bent on mischief. She 
soon showed her intentions by giving 
chase to the ‘*Guiding Star,” which in 
turn spread every sutch of her canvas, 
skysails, studding sails, ringtails, and, 
in fact, everything that would daw. 
The handsome trader presented a beauti- 
ful sight gliding over the blue waters 
under the pressure of ber white wings, 
and yet a terrible spectacle when one con- 
sidered what a fate she was trying to 
escape ; for all her efforts were useless, as 
the schooner soon drew within cannon 
shot, and the balls from her bow chasers 
came whistling over the water. 

The trader carried two small brass 
pieces and a few pistols and cutlasses. 
But of what avail were they or the small 
crew of eleven men against an enemy 
whose decks were black with whiskered 
cutthroats, and whose red portholes 
bristled with guns ? 

The brig could indeed make but a feeble 
resistance, only sufficient to infuriate but 
not to beat off the incarnate fiends who 
soon laid their rakish schooner alongside 
and swarmed on board the trader armed 
to the teeth, an overwhelming, tumultu- 
ous throng of howling devils. In the 
short but desperate fight that ensued the 
heroic defenders, foremost among them 
Dick Fietcher, succeeded in killing a num- 
ber of their assailants. But they were 
soon overpowered, and not one of them 
was left alive, as was supposed, to repeat 
the tale of that bloody day. 

But Dick, more fortunate than his ship- 
mates, escaped death almost miraculously. 
He received a terrible blow on the head 
from the butt of a musket. His thick cap 
must have broken the force of the stroke, 
which, altho it felled and stunned him, did 
not crush his skull. In the onward rush 
of the foe he was left for dead near the 

companion way ,and under the corpse of a 
man he had shot down at the instant he 
himself fell tothe deck. In the meantime, 
having disposed of the crew of the brig, 
the pirates proceeded to pillage the prize. 

When Dick came to himself he had the 
presence of mind to remain perfectly still, 
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altho suffering intense pain from his 
wound, The blood which had run down 
his face increased his ghastly appearance 
and served to deepen the impression that 
he was actually dead. 

He could hear the pirates rummaging 
all over the ship. So far as he could 
judge, they had nearly finished their search 
for treasure and were preparing to scuttle 
the prize, preferring that means of de- 
struction to burning her, as less likely to 
attract the attention of cruisers. All on 
a sudden they were thrown into a wild 
panic, and furious oaths and confused 
orders rang over both vessels. Dick un- 
derstood Spanish enough to gather from 
the clamor that an English frigate, at- 
tracted by the roar of the guns, was now 
coming down fast toward the scene of 
action. There was not a moment to be 
lost, and the shrill orders of the captain 
and officers of the pirate were heard com- 
manding their men to hasten aboard the 
schooner and make gail. 

This unexpected turn of affairs led Dick 
to hope almost against hope that his treas- 
ure might have been undiscovered by the 
ruftians. Its safety meant much to him; 
perhaps his entire future depended upon 
it. To his horror, at that very moment he 
heard one of several men who werestill in 
the cabin exclaim: ‘* Hollo! what's that 
lying on the shelf in the bunk? We haven’t 
examined that yet.” 

*-Oh, come along,” said another, in:- 
patiently ; ‘* we haven’t a moment to lose, 
and then don’t you see, you fool, that its 
only a book? Sancta Maria! what we 
want is not books but doubloors.” 

‘Tumble out of there, or I’ll blowyyour 
heads off!” yelled the second lieutenant 
of the corsair just then, putting his head 
down the companion way. Without an- 
other word the men sprang on deck and 
skipped aboard the schooner, which im- 
mediately sheered off and strained every 
effort to escape the frigate. 

Struggling to his feet, Dick staggered 
below, and was enraptured to find his 
precious store of gold just as he had left 
it in his bunk, It had not been touched. 
He soon ascertained, also, that he was the 
on'y living person left on board. The 
bodies of bis shipmates and of tbe dead 
pirates s:rewed the deck, as well as goods 
dragged from the hatches. The hull and 
rigging were also torn by the broadsides 
of the enemy. 

But his attention was soon called to the 
rapid firing, which showed that the frig- 
ate was closing with the schooner. The 
combat was fierce but short. The pirates 
were greatly overmatched, and, tinding 
further resistance useless, lowered their 
black flag. Tne frigate sent an officer and | 
boat’s crew to take possession. Scarcely 
had they reached the schooner when her 
captain touched a match to the magazine. 
The veesel blew up with an appalling ex- 
plosion that hurled scores of souls into 
eternity. 

Ater picking up the few survivors the 
cruiser squared away for the brig, and 
sent off a vuat to render such assisiance 
as might be required. Finding her leak- 
ing and otherwise badly damaged, the 
British captain ordered her to be set on 
fire. 

Dick was taken to the frigate with his 
sea chest, ia which he had already care- 
fully stowed his B.ble box and iis treasure. 
Two days after these stirring evenis an 
American vessel was sighted bearing 
northward. Dick was transferred to her 
and in due time sailea into Buston harbor. 
There he touk passage on a schooner 
bound to Maine. 

The consternation of the people when 
he reached home and told his story may 
well be imagined, for the captain and 
most of the crew of the ** Guiding Siar” 
hailed from that neighborhood. Susan 
was one of the few who met Dick with 
rejoicing. ie 

** Well, I suppose you lost everything, 
she said to her lover, after the first greet 
ing was over. 

**] guess I lost some dunnage; but I 
managed to save the box you gave me, 
he answered, with a twinkle in his ¢y® 

“Tl bring it around and show you how 
well I kept it.” 

Susan was so gratified by such a touch 
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ing evidence of Dick’s affection that she 
had to give him another kiss. 

The next time he called to see his 
Susan Dick took the box with him; but 
when she reached out her hand to take it 
she was surprised to find how heavy it 
had grown. 

‘For the land sake, Dick, what in the 
world have you got in it?” sheexclaimed. 

«‘ Jest let me show you. Put it square 
on your knee ; there, that's right ; now let 
me open it,” he said. 

When she saw the pile of yellow, shin- 
ng doubloons, glittering like the sunlight 
of the tropics, Susan almost fell back in 
a faint. She had never seen so much gold 
before in all her life. ‘To her it seemed a 
large fortune. 

“Yes, Susie darling, that’s all ours. 
Them’s the profits I made on my ventur’. 
Them pirates didn’t see it, or leastways, 
they didn’t suspicion what was in that ere 
Bible, lying so innercent like in my bunk, 
It all belongs to you, sweetheart ; for if it 
hadao’t been for that ere box you gave me 
our hopes would have gone by the board. 
All you’ve got to do now is to name the 
day and we'll get married. Next v’y’ge 
I’m going master of the new schooner 
thav’s to be launched to-morrow. We are 
going to name her the ‘ Gentle Susan,’ and 
you shall be my mate.” 

New York CITY. 


QUESTION. 
BY ROBERT CLARKSON TONGUE. 





Why is the king so sad, Father, why is the 
king so sad ? 

More tban his sire the king is blessed, 
The times are fair and the land at rest ; 
With the little prince on the queen’s fair 

breast, 
Why is the king so sad ? 
He put the woman he loved aside, 
He steeled his heart when his true love 
cried, 
And took a princess to be his bride ; 
And so the king is sad. 


Why is the rich man sad, Father, why is the 
rich man sad ? 
Fair on tne bilis his turrets glow, 
Broad is the manor spread below, 
Garnersand wine-vats overflow ; 
Now, why is he so sad ? 
His truth for a lordly price he sold, 
He gave his honor for yeilow gold; 
It’s oh for the peace he kuew of old ! 
And therefore he is sad. 


Why is the poor man sad, Father, why is the 
poor man sad ? . 
Health and freedom and love has he, 
A vine-clad cottage beyond the lea 
Where children clamber about his knee; 
Yet why 1s he so sad ? 
He thought of the rich man’s wealth and 
fame, 
He looked on his humble lot with shame; 
Into his life black envy came, 
And therefore he is sad. 


Why is the priest sosad, Father, why is the 
priest so sad ? 

Little he knows of worldl; care, 

His place 1s found in the house of prayer, 
And honor and peace attend nim there; 
Why is the priest so sad ? 

He marks how the proud oues spoil the 
meek ; 

His heart is hot, but his spirit weak, 

And the words that he would he dare not 
speak ; 

And so the priest is sad. 

Why is the world so sad, Father, why is the 
whole worid sad ? 

Every uay is a glory sent, 

Suushine, beauty and music blent, 

Fresh trom the gracious firmament; 

Then why is the worid so sad ? 
Alas for the evil ever done ! 
Alas for the good deed not begur ! 
Alas for our blindness every one ! 

By this the world is sad. 

MIDDLETOWN, COKN. a 
ZEB, 

BY JULIA K, HILDRETH. 

No, not handsome, but gentle, affection- 
ate and intelligent. Any one could tell 
that at a glance. See him now, with his 
long arms about my neck and his little 
wrinkled face pressed against my cheek, 
Sometimes when he looks like that, | won- 
der if he is thinking of his native Jand and 
the friends of his youth. How did I come 
by him? Well, tho 1 have told the story 
many times, I don’t mind repeating it if 
you care to listen, 
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My brother Milton was acivil engineer ; 

that is, he built bridges, telegraph lines 
and railroads. You might think it an 
easy job to throw a stone arch over a 
roaring torrent; but you have not seen, as 
I have, my brother figuring and drawing 
on great sheets of paper, and measuring 
and calculating with mathematics that 
would dazzle your eyes and make your 
head ache just to look at. But Milton 
could do anything. And when he had 
taken a contract to run a telegraph line 
through one of the wildest sections of 
Brazil, a territory almost uninhabited, or 
inhabited only by such savages as we 
never see nor ever hear about up North 
here, I knew that he would accomplish his 
task; tho many older men who came to 
see him to consult about the work, shook 
their heads, and advised him to giveit up. 
But he persisted, and so did I, too. Forl 
was determined to go with him. He grew 
angry and spoke harshly to me ; but I kept 
cool, and said: ‘* I will go with you, Milton ; 
there is no use in talking. If you don’t 
take, me I will follow somehow, for I will 
go, I tell you.” 

Then he looked at me and smiled, and 
said: ‘‘ Well my lad, you shall go. You 
are a determined little chap, and I believe 
you will come out all right in theend, and 
be of use to me as well.” 

So I went with him, firmly resolved to 
show him that he could not get along 
without me. If I could not draw his mys- 
terious mathematical lines and figures, 
and manage his curious instruments and 
levels, and so on, I could look out that no 
one annoyed or troubled him. 


I found it hard tosleep soundly upon the 


ground, or inahammock, in the open air, 
so that the slightest stir awakened me, 
One night I had fallen into a fiiful slum- 
ber, and was dreaming of gigantic boas 
and jaguars, when I suddenly found 
myself broad awake, sitting up and listen- 
ing to some noise that had diaturbed me. 

A cool breeze was blowing, the stars 
shone brilliantly, and a faint moon was 
sinking behind a distant mountain peak. 
Milton, with his blankets drawn over his 
ears, lay breathing heavily near me. The 
tired linemen, huddied up in various 
grotesque atiitudes, suored in concert, 
and the mules, picketed hard by, munched 
steadily ; but none of tuese sounds had 
disturbed my slumbers. Without raising 
my head I looked in the other direciion 
and counted Ijurra’s gang. 
native, whom my brother had hired to 
help clear the way and guide us through 
the wilderness. He had tifteen men under 
him. I was numbering them again, to 
make sure they were all there, when the 
moon went down, leaving everything in 
deep gloom, 

But there was surely something moving 
somewhere about, so 1 leaned on my elbow 
to listen. Oue of those strange, singing 
crickets, so common in Brazil, nad crept 
close to my bed; and his loud, monoto- 
nous song quite deafened me. A few 
glowing embers siill smoldered among the 
ashes, but they gave no light. Graaually 
sleep overcame my doubts and fears; my 
head sank back, and | pulled the blanket 
closer about my shoulders, with my eyes 
still fixed on the Indians. Just as my eye- 
lids were dropping | distincily saw ljurra 
himself arise to his feet. 1 knew him at 
once, for he was a head taller than any of 
his men. As he slipped out of sight one 
of the natives followed, then another and 
another, until, fully awake now, | counted 
fifteen, I remained perfectly quiet for 
some moments, thinking what | ought to 
do. Presently 1 arose, went to the fire, 
and cautiously raked out a few live coals 
and lighted a handful of dry sticks. By 
this uncertain light I saw what looked to 
be the Indians suli lying in a semicircle 
together, tho 1 could not believe my own 
eyes; for had I not seen them leave the 
camp? Walking up to the first blanket, I 
lifted it and looked underneath. It cov- 
ered nothing but a patch of dried grass. 
It was the saune with all the rest. Mysti- 
fied and worried, I went back and lay 
down again to try to decide what I ought 
todo. While I was arguing with myself 


I fell asleep. I was awakened at daybreak 
by the snapping of a dried stick, and, 
raising my head, saw Ijurra and his men 
steal softly back to their resting places, 
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draw their blankets over them, and in a 
few moments they were all snoring like 
persons without a thought of evil upon 
their minds. 

Milton had contracted to finish the 
work within a limited time, and every- 
thing went on smoothly until one morn- 
ing, on returning to the spot where the 
men had left off the night before, we 
found the wires torn from the poles and 
snarled and broken in many places, and 
the insulators carried away. It took the 
entire day to repair the mischief. Noone 
knew what to think, or whom to blame. 
Some of the men suggested lightning, 
others an earthquake ; but the night had 
been still and cloudless. 

Ijurra was the only Indian who could 
speak English, and he assured me ear- 
nestly that we had disturbed some wood 
demon, who took this way to revenge 
himself. He was really very intelligent 
for a savage, and I liked him; sol did 
not let him see me laugh at his barbarous 
fancy. 

Milton was very careful of his men, and 
as long as the route of the line lay through 
low ground or a forest, as it did now, he 
would look out for an elevated place and 
camp there. 

The night after the wires were de- 
stroyed several of the linemen offered to 
guard the telegraph; but my brother 
would not hear of it. 

**You work hard enough during the 
day,” he said. ‘‘I think we shall have no 
more of this.” 

But the next morning the wires were 
found more tangled and enarled than be- 
fore. Then it was that the natives began 
to be suspected of treachery, tho why 
they should have done such a thing we 
could not imagine. They were paid well 
and treated kindly, and seemed docile, tho 
rather stupid. 

Of course I, too, suspected Ijurra and his 
men, and came to the conclusion that as 
they were hired by the day, they took this 
way (to prolong the work ; for 1 could see no 
other motive. I may have done wrong, 
but I said nothing, even to Milton, of what 
I had seen. He was worried enough al- 
ready and spent most of the day persuad- 
ing the men to work. The place was so 
dark and dismal, and the destruction of 
the wires so m, sterious, that a kiud of su- 
perstitious feeling had crept in among 
them, 

ljurra was, or pretended to be, greatly 
distressed over the occurrence. Three or 
four times that day he begged Milton to 
rest until the demon was appeased, assur- 
ing him confidently this would happen 
shortly. ° 

That night I managed to get possession 
of a rifle, and a well-filled ammunition 
belt, and ensconced myself in the shadow 
of atall bush. Tnen, as soon as the place 
was quiet, I raised my head and fixed my 
eyes on the Indians, who alwa:s slept in a 
group by tuemselves, a little removed 
from the otners. 1 had not lung to wait 
before they arose, one by one, and slipped 
away. 1 counted sixteen, then I crawled 
afcer them, I had no hope or intention of 
keeping the savages in sight; but [ knew 
where the last telegraph pole was planted 
and I made for that. 

It was a long walk and the night was 
gloomy, and, if tne sturies I bad heard of 
the wild beasts were true, I ran a great 
risk of being eaten. The trees on either 
side of the line had been felled ; this made 
a broad pathway through the dense 
thicket. When I came in sight of this 
avenue I moved forward cautiously until 
I reached a thick, spiny plant; then I 
crouched down and peered around, The 
moment I became quiet such a frightful 
hubbub burst out from the forest that I 
was tempted to take to my heels. Howls, 
yells, chatterings and screams, besides the 
the deafeniog and continual chirping and 
buzzing of insects. Afver a few moments 
I became somewhat accustomed to the 
various sounds, and tried to make my 
eyes do duty for my ears. 

Above my head the wires still hung 
taut and smooth, They had not been 
tampered with yet, andI determined to 
save them, if possible. After waiting 
some moments, I caught a glimpse of 
shadowy forms flitting along at the far 
end of the avenue, and drew back quickly, 
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In a little while I ventured to look again. 
Nothing was to be seen. But the foliage 
of many of the trees began to shake in a 
very singular manner; then one long 
branch qnite close to me bent ana swayed, 
I could make out a dark figure clinging 
among the leaves. Presently it flung it- 
self through the air, outward and upward. 
Such a jump I had never seen even the 
most daring acrobat give ! 

As he clung to the line, turning his 
head from side to side, the moon came 
from behiad a cloud, and I thought | rec- 
ognized one of the Indian workman, and 
ran forward. 

The trees on either side quivered and 
trembled; but the moon disappeared 
again, and I could only make. out that a 
number of dark objccis sprang from the 
branches and clung to the wires, which 
ratuled and snapped loudly. Tue wicked 
creatures Were so intent upon their mis- 
chief that no one of them was aware of 
my presence. Presently a wire came 
swinging down about my shoulders, This 
angered me so that | quite forgot that 
each nauve doubtiessly carried his sumpi- 
tan, or biow-gun, and siring of poison 
arrows, and that I now sioud completely 
at their mercy. I snouted fiercely: 

‘Stop that, or I wiil fice! Let those 
wires alone, or I’ll put a shot into some of 
you.” 

For one instant they remained quiet, 
the next they were pelting we with bits of 
broken wire and picces of glass. 

I brougut my rifle to my shoulder, 
**Look out!’ I cried, u-terly beside my- 
self now, and pulied the trigger. Some- 
thing came to tue ground witha sickening 
thud, which mauve me shudder and jump 
back. LIustautiy toe place became so still 
that Ll could hear the thuuping of my own 
heart. Even the insects ceased their 
chirping. But the echo of the shot had 
scarcely died away, when far off in the 
direction of our camp [| neurd the clatter 
of mules’ feet. 

Presently Milton’s voice rang out, loud 
and clear : 

‘* Bruce! Bruce! where are you ?” 

I dared not auswir, with ijurra and his 
men waltiig among the green leaves 
above me to revenge the death of their 
comrade. But iho I made bo sign, it was 
not long beture my bruther dic:cuvered my 
whereabouts, tor tue moon salied cut 
again, 

Miiton threw himself from bis mule, 
‘and, seizing my arm, looked at me cloxely. 

** Are youburt?” he asked, anxiously. 

I snvok my nead. 

**Wuo fired that shot? Where are 
Ijurra and the others?” he demanded. 

As the men who had accompanied Mil- 
ton crowded around me, oue of them 
stumbied over the fallen wire. 

*- Hailu!” hecried. ‘* Tney have been 
at it again !” 

** Yes, they were snapping the lines and 
breaking the insulato:s, aud I couldn’t 
help 1t ; I—I shot one,’ lanswerea with a 
shuuder, 

** Did you kill him ?” asked Milton, in a 
low, horritied voice. 5 

I pointed to the place where I could see 
the poor creature huddied up in a hcap. 
My brother darted forward, and bent 
down for a mowent, 

‘*Wnhy Bruce!” he cried, laughing, “I 
really thought you were speakiug of Ijurra 
and his party.” 

At this, I and the others joined him 
quickly, aud there, in the moonlight, I 
saw a poor, little, shivering monkey with 
a builet hole in the flesny part of his leg. 

“I knew the forest was fuil of these 
fellows,” said Milton,” for I have seen 
many twice the size of this one. ButI 
never thought to lay the destruction of 
our work to them.” 

Perhaps 1 should have owned up then 
and there to my mistake; but at that mo- 
ment the sound of singing, or cnanting, 
came from the thicket and presently 
Ijurra, foliowed by the other natives, 
trotted outinto the openspace, He showed 
no surprise at meetung us, but told Milton 
that the wood demon was now appeased, 
and that we should be disturbed no more, 

From this we gathered that he and his 
companions had been performing some 
kind of savage ceremony ; but Milton did 
not question him, I, for my part, was so 
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ashamed of my suspicions that I let every 
one suppose that I had come down to the 
forest only to satisfy my curiosity, and 
listened to the lecture Milton gave me 
without a word of defense. 

The work went on splendidly after that 
night. Ijurra, of course, thought that the 
change was occasioned by the success of 
his charm, or spell, altho he helped to cut 
away many of the overhanging branches, 
and saw Milton adjust to each telegraph 
pole the clever little device he had invent- 
ed to keep the monkeys froin reaching the 
lines, 

Before we returned to camp that night, 
I picked up the wounded monkey. I car- 
ried him to the camp, extracted the bul- 
let, and nursed him back to health ; and 
now you have Zeb’s story. 

New Yorx Cirr. 





A FAIRY STORY—THAT IS TRUE. 
BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


ONCE upon a time there lived a good 
Fairy. You know that there are good and 
bad fairies. This was a particularly good 
Fairy. She had a gentle and low voice, 
anda pair of grave and beautiful dark 
eyes. It was said that the reason that the 
look in those eyes was so clear and deep 
was because she was wont to look about 
her for the tears in the other eyes in the 
world, and then to set to work to wipe 
away as many of the tears as she could 
find. Nothing will make the expression 
in the eyes of either a fairy or a mortal so 
bright as just that habit,lamtold. Well, 
the father of this Fairy had been a power- 
ful King, and so her mother had beena 
Queen, of course ; that fact made her a 
Fairy Princess, you see. A most kind 
and wonderful father had she found him. 
But it seems that even Fairy Kings cannot 
always stay as long among their children 
and subjects as these could wish. So it 
happened that the Fairy Princess’s father 
was called away from her to another do- 
main from which he could not return to 
his dear young daughter. The world 
seemed often sad to the little Princess 
after her royal father had left her thus. 
The Queen, her mother, too, had gone 
from ber. She was much alone, In her 
sadness she did what was ber habit—she 
busied herself with the griefs and cares of 
others about her; and in that kind of 
work she sometimes forgot her own. 

Now, among the Fairy Princess’s realms 
—for she was Princess over many won- 
drous lands and estates in Fairyland— 
there was one so preferred that you might 
say that she cared more for it than for 
any of the others. It was not a grand and 
splendid city, like some in which she 
spent most of her time. It was only a 
little, lonely, peaceful, country region, 
quite shut in by very high and green 
mountains, the tops of which touched the 
clouds. It was most beautiful, however. 
Nowhere else in her wide territories did 
the sun seem to the Fairy Princess to shine 
quite so clearly. Nowhere else did the 
little brooks appear to sparkle so brightly. 
Nowhere else—so she used to declare—was 
the air so limpid and the sky so blue and 
the trees so green, as up and away off in 
that high and still little valley. And the 
name of that small bit of country was the 
Valley of Tranquil Days. 

It was far apart, this Valley of Tranquil 
Days, from the gay and fashionable regions 
of Fairyland, where her brothers and sis- 
ters cared to dwell. The noisy Court was 
ten hundred thousand leagues off, with 
allits bustle. Its stir never could comeso 
far as up and over that great wallof gran- 
ite hills, protecting it from the Valley of 
Tranquil Days. Yet in the Valley,lo and 
behold the Fairy Princess had a whole 
family of other relatives, most delightful 
fairy-folk to know. So she could not have 
been lonely there, even if she had wished 
to be. It was altogether a charming place 
in that Kingdom of the Tranquil Days! 

It was said that there were three good 
and special reasons why the Princess so 
loved there to abide every now and then. 
First, it was a beautifulspot. Sccond, the 
Princess somehow felt always when there 
that she was among those who liked to 
know her and to be with her because she 
was just herself—not merely because she 
happened to be a great Princess in Fairy- 


land, But the third reason why the Prin- 
cess so inclined to this little, removed 
part of her Kingdom, and so liked to steal 
away to it from all the splendors and stir 
of the fairy capitals was because this very 
land had been the special home of her 
father, the King, inhis younger years of 
life. When she looked about its fields the 
Princess often fancied that she saw him 
looking about them too. When she felt 
the winds gently stirring over the treetops 
she could almost think that she heard his 
voice speaking kindly to her again, And 
in order that all her kin and subjects of 
the Land of the Tranquil Days might 
know in what honor she held him, and 
also might bear company with her in kind- 
ly remembering him often, the Princess 
built a fair and costly building, a building 
of a kind that she chanced to know her 
father would have been glad to find in the 
Valley ef Tranquil Days. Soshe made a 
royal sort of monument to him. All the 
dwellers in it knew that this was done by 
herin his honor. They even called it, as 
did the Princess, ‘‘The House of the 
Father ”; and the name had a double and 
beautiful meaning withal. Great was the 
joy of the Princess that it was so fair a 
memorial to them, as to her, 

Now one fine summer day, the Fairy 
Princess decided that she would do a 
most charming thing. So she summoned 
her chamberlains and councilors. After 
that, what did she do but send away over 
the wall of the mountains that compassed 
the Kingdom of the Tranquil Days and 
invite a whole company of guests to visit 
her. But they were not fairy people at 
all, these lucky guests of the Princess. 
The Princess this time invited only mor- 
tals. ‘‘I have good friends among the 
mortals!” she declared, ‘‘ why should I 
not bring them for a while into Fairyland, 
and far up out of the mortal werld, into the 
Valley of the Tranquil Days? Why 
should they not know that Fairyland is 
real, and get to know and like my fairy 
kinsfolk here, and see the fields and woods 
of my royal father?’ So the mortal 
guests were bidden come. Could anything 
be more delightful! But how could they, 
poor mortals that they were, ever get up 
there, over all that mighty wall of moun- 
tain that shut in the Kingdom of Tranquil 
Days? Ah, to a Fairy Princess many 
things are easy that appear hard to us. 
She waved her jeweled wand once, and 
and lo, chariots of steel with cushions of 
eiderdown came whirling over the moun- 
tain wall to each of the mortals asked, 
and—presto! they went riding the air, 
over and up into the Valley of Tranquil 
Days. Safe and sound they stepped out 
of the chariots after such a flight. She 
waved her wand twice, and houses and 
pavilions sprung right out of the ground, 
to lodge them. She waved it yet again, 
and tables with food, beds to sleep on, 
servants tolook after their wants were 
there, in readiness for them. Was not 
that a Princess who did not spare herself 
trouble when she proposed to carry out a 
kindly plan? Now already privately all 
the trees in the Valley had been washed 
their greenest as to every leaf. Many 
thousands of new birds were sent for, to 
sing in the forest. Even the great hights 
of the mountain wall about the Valley of 
the Tranquil Days had never before been 
tinted to look so lofty and deep in color, 
nor had there been so many hillocks of sil- 
ver and amethyst-hued clouds hung every- 
where in thesky. It was all arranged by 
the Princess in grace of her mortal guests 
—all! ‘‘They shall see my little kingdom 
at its best,” said she, smiling. And so 
they arrived in it; and they stared about 
them by the hour. They were in Fairy- 
land. 

But never before, in Fairyland or else- 
where, did a handful of mortals enjoy 
such an enchanting visit. Not one thing 
spoiled an hour of it. If it threatened to 
be a rainy day, the Princess again waved 
that ready wand of hers—and out popped 
the sun. They walked about the fairy 
countryside. They rode in magic curri- 
cles. They feasted on new and curious 
dishes. They laughed and talked and 


frolicked. They were wise or foolish, just 


as their mood inclined them. And on all 
the Fairy Princess smiled alike. One 
special day what did she do but whisk 
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them away to a most lovely spot called the 
Cascade of the Melted Pearls, which foams 
down a deep dell, with trees of solid 
emeralds about it and cliffs of copper and 
carvelian. There, too, did she serve them 
with a fairy banquet, which all at once 
came up from the floor of her pavilion. 

Often, also, while they were in the Val- 
ley did they take note of all the beauty of 
that sumptuous building which she had 
set up there to the honor of her 
father ; right pleased in her pleasure that 
it was so noble, and sure that neither 
fairy nor mortal could do a better action. 
So passed that time. Each day seemed 
fairer than the other. 

But great was the amazement of those 
simple mortals, thus brought into the 
Fairy World, when they learned that what 
seemed to them only a few days, was, by 
earthly time, a twelvemonth. Back to the 
realms of mortal time and life must they 
hasten! That shows the difference be- 
tween time over there, and duller time 
here. Too much lingering in Fairyland is 
not a good thing for those not born in it— 
well might they return. And, moreover, 
the Princess had divers great concerns of 
State that needed her care, out in the 
world of Fairyland and beyond the wall 
of mountains. She, too, must turn away 
for a time from the simple peace and quiet 
of the Valley of Tranquil Days. So once 
more came along those enchanted chariots, 
and many goodoyes were spoken, and 
hands waved, and down the Valley were 
borne the mortal guests of the Princess. 
It was fels by every one of them that 
never had they spent a season so much 
to their minds, or with such delightful 
folk. They likewise much hoped that 
some part of the same idea was in the 
thought of the Princess, even if it were a 
bit no bigger than what you might 
squeeze into the hour-hand of your watch. 

As many of them knew each other well 
in mortal life, they talked often and long 
of their visit to the Valley. But they 
agreed that no words yet found could de- 
scribe their pleasure while there. 

But a most surprising thing befell the 
Princess herself after they had all gone 
away and she was about to go upon her 
own business that I spoke of. As she 
looked over the fields and meadows in 
the evening after their going—while she 
walked through them to bid them her own 
farewell for a time—it seemed to her that 
never had she beheld the Valley of Tran- 
quil Days so full of flowers. It had ever 
been like a garden for flowers-—all kinds 
and all perfect ones blooming in the soft 
earth. But now there appeared to be ten 
flowers where before had been only one— 
more than that, her eye caught, every 
now and then, a certain new and fair 
little flower which she was sure she had 
never before beheld anywhere. She bent 
low over one of these small strangers 
wonderingly. 

Then she heard a tiny, most pleasant 
voice in her ear. 

“Fora long time, Princess, whenever 
you have said a kindly thing of any one, a 
flower instantly has sprung up in this 
little valley of ours. You did not know 
this, but so it has been. So will it ever 
be. Now, many have been your thoughts 
and words and acts of kindness since these 
guests of yours came hither; well may 
these fields show the fact to your eye. 
Look about you in content, therefore. And 
as for us new flowers (such as I who speak 
to you), why, each one of our blossoms, 
whenever you catch sight of one growing, 
is a wish for your welfare in the hearts of 
these same mortals who have but just now 
gone to their own lands. We are very 
many, already. We shall be very many 
more.” 

With that the little flower became as 
still as any common buttercup or dande- 
lion that you may see. The Princess 
could not get another word out of it. So, 
amazed, smiling and content, she went 
homeward. 

“Truly,” said to himself one of those 
mortal visitors of the Princess, ‘that 
Valley should be called not only that of 
Tranquil Days but of the Peaceful Heart.”’ 

And that kind of flower now is to be 
found growing in places here and there 
all over this country; for the Valley of 
Tranquil Days could not hold all that 
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have come into the world, so good and 
kindly every day are the acts and words of 
the Princess. So look at all the flowers you 
see, and try to make this or that one talk 
with you (of course, by moonlight only), 
and you may discover the sort that knows 
of a real Fairy Princes:. You may know, 
however, that this account of the whole 
matter, written by one of the Princess's 
guests in the Valley, isfrom a mortal who 
never lies except when Tuesday comes on 
Friday, or the blue moon melts the look- 
ing glasses and your grandfather’s specta- 
cles if it happens to shine on them. Con- 
sequently, that is as much as to say that 
you may believe every word of it, and I 
advise you so to do. 
New YorK Ciry. 


> 
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PEBBLES. 


SHE Wasn’t.— Younger Sister: ‘What 
does spirituelle mean ?”’ Elder Sister (con- 
temptuously): ** Thin.” —Puck. 








re glance at this picture carries me 
back home.”’ ‘‘It must be a good substi- 
tute for carfare.””— Yale Record. 


.--‘*Miss Octave is a beautiful player.” 
‘* You mean she plays beautifully.” ‘No; 
that’s exactly what I don’t mean !”"—Chica- 
go Record. 


...-A Maine editor has sent little Marion 
Cleveland a poodle. Most of the editors 
have been giving her father pointers.—Gal- 
veston News. 


....Jack Ash: “‘ Did you havean exciting 
time with the trolley party ?” Ethel Knoz: 
“‘Very ; we ran across ever so many people 
I knew.” —Exchange. 


.-.- Nell: ** Did you object to any of your 
surroundings this summer ?’’ Sue: “ Yes, 
to Mr. Quick’sarm. But it didn’t do any 
good.”—Yale Record. 


....18 Honesty the Best Policy ?—Busi- 
ness Man: ‘‘ Are you a good whistler, my 
boy ?” Applicant: “ Yessir; daisy.” Busi- 
ness Man: *‘Get!”—Boston Courier. 


....Fond Mother: ‘‘ My darling, it is bed- 
time. Ali the little chickens have gone to 
bed.”’ Little Philosopher: ‘‘ Yes, Mamma, 
and so has the old hen.’’—Philadelphia 
Call. 


...-It is said that ‘‘ brains will tell.” 
Sometimes they will and sometimes they 
will not. Sometimes the more brains a 
man has the less he tells. It doesn’t always 
answer for brains to tell.—Texas Siftings. 


....Bags: ‘‘Jonesis in an awful fix for 
anervous man.” Jugs: ‘‘Howso?’” Bags: 
“* The only way to keep his baby quiet is to 
ring the dining-room beil, and the house 
dog howls whenever he hears it.’’— Brooklyn 
Life. 


.... What makes them lynch people?’ 
asked the boy who thirsts for knowledge. 
“‘To show others that the law must be 
obeyed.” ‘‘ Butisn’t lynching against the 
law?” ‘“‘Why-er-of course—oh, run along 
to bed, child.”— Washington Star, 


Parker: ‘What do you think of that 
proposed amendment to the State Consti- 
tution ?” Barker: ** Which one?” Parker: 
“It provides that every law enacted hereaf- 
ter must state distinctly whether it is in- 
tended to be enforced or not.” —Judge. 


....-An engineer saying the life of a loco- 
motive was only thirty years, a passenger 
remarked that such a tough-looking thing 
ought to live longer than that. ‘ Well,’ 
responded the engineer, ** perhaps it would 
if it did not smoke so much.”’—Exchange. 


....Mrs. De Crisscross (who has come to 
talk about an unsatisfactory gown): ‘Is 
Mme. Froufrou Voulezvousin ?’’ Modiste’s 
Assistant: ‘“‘No; Madame is ill with apo- 
plexy.”” Mrs. De Crisscross: ‘Indeed! 
Then she has a fit at last.’”—New York 
World. 


...-As some visitors were going through 
a county jail, under the escort of the chief 
warden, they came to a room in which three 
women were sewing. ‘‘Dear me!” one of 
the visitors whispered, ‘‘ what vicious-look- 
ing creatures! Pray, what are ‘they here 
for?” ‘‘ Because they have no other home; 
this is our sitting room, and they are my 
wife and two daughters,” blandly responded 
the chief warden.— Woman. 








A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are de- 
veloped by use of proper food. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant's 
food ; so easily prepared that improper feeding 
is inexcusable and unnecessary. 
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....A Kentucky Doubt.—Mr. Seeryous: 
“What will be your son’s life work when 
he leaves the university, Colonel?” Colo- 
nel Bloograss: ‘‘I am undecided whether 
to buy him a string of race horses and send 
him to England, or go over into West Vir- 
giniah and start him in a family feud, sah.” 
—New York Truth. 


_...Mrs. Goodhart: ‘‘Now, my man, if 
you will wash your face, neck and hands 
well, I will give you something to eat. 
There is the bowl.”” Perry Patettic: ‘“ Mis- 
sus, I would like the best in the would to 
consider your proposition, but in me child- 
hood I promised me pore old mudder to 
ferever shun de bowl. And so, good-by.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


_...Cholly: “Me good fellah, would you 
kindly arwest and fine me for shooting deer 
out of season?” Game warden: ‘How 
many did yer shoot?” Cholly: “I didn’t 
shoot any; but if you’ll arwest and fine 
me for shooting six deer, and have it put 
in the Adiwondack News, I’ll take fifty 
copies of the papah and give you fifty dol- 
lars bonus.”—Judge. 


» 
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ODD KNOTS. 


{These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. |] 











420.—PALINDROMIC ADIEUX. 
Ida, a charming British maid, 
Sojourned in Rome six months or more, 
And caught the fancy, I’m afraid, 
Of young Italians by the score, 
Who, when she went home, airily 
Smiling a cool English ‘** good by,’’ 
In passionate accents, sad and low, 
Answers: **, 7", FO? * 1" 


In Spain, alas! ’twas just the same; 
The maid’s fair curls and cheeks of rose 
Soon touched the ardent hearts of flame 
Of several swarth caballeros. 
These, when their blue-eyed charmer went 
Nodding “farewell” in soft content, 
In tones half fierce and half morose, 
Replied : “ **, eee RK HHI 
MABEL P. 


421.—WoRD INTERSECTION. 


o* * O * * QO 
* O * O * QO * 
* * 0 0 0 * * 
x * « O * * * 
* * 0 0 0 * * 
* O * O * O ¥* 
o* * OF * * GQ 


Across: 1, formed into shape; 2, a com- 
mon article of food; 3, persists; 4, one 
whose occupation is to clean, repair, extract 
or replace teeth; 5, august ; 6, remainders 
unpaid ; 7, makes lifeless. 

Central: Sent out. 

Right diagonal: Rulers. 

Left diagonal : An arrant coward. 


422,—ANAGRAM. 

He said she was a niece, no less, 
Of her great namesake, famed Maud S. 
I took his word ; as you may guess, 

I did not know O’Conor; 
He tell the story far and near, 
And glories in the fraud, I fear ; 
It must be pitiful to hear 








A man deriding honor. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Not every crude soul, such as mine, 
On horse’s points can draw the li ne; 
To me, our Maud appears as fine 
As any pet of Bonner; 
Tho false the dealer’s pedigree, 
She still is pretty as can be, 
And I forgive him when I see 
Amanda riding on her. 


423.—HIDDEN POEMS. 


{In this story are hidden the subjects of a 
certain number of Tennyson’s poems. To 
the reader forwarding the largest number 
of these titles will be given a handsomely 
bound edition of the poetical works of this 
author, neatness of the lists of answers to 
count in case of a tie. The lists must he 
sent in promptly, as the answers of Elsa 
will be published next week. } 

Maud and the sailor boy were lovers. 
To-day they had the first quarrel, and she 
was forlorn, and he the victim of sad- 
ness. To morrow he must make the voyage 
far, far away to the islet, and crossing the 
bar was dangerous. The wreck of the 
May queen might be a circumstance of 
the trip, instead of the arrival in safety, as 
he hoped; then the day-dream which had 
been so happy between them would be at an 
end, and tears, idle tears, be in vain. Soin 
place of writing the spiteful letter, which 
he at first thought of doing to get revenge, 
he came to see her, and gave her a bouquet 
of the roses on the terrace, and whispered 
sweet and low, ‘‘ Come into the garden for 
a farewell word.’ She, blushing, said, ‘‘ I 
will.” 

To learn the sequel of the lovers’ tale ask 
the bridesmaid, or the talking oak. 

ELSA. 


424.— ENIGMA. 
I’m deep, I’m strong, I’m short, I’m long, 
But not exactly—well, high-toned ; 
And those who know and love me best 
Have never seen me, it is owned. 








I’m often bought for heavy sums, 
Yet I am cheap, know by this token,— 
While sometimes I’m preserved with care, 
Much oft’ner I am rudely broken ! 


Men call me “ golden,” and they laud 
My eloquence with warm insistance, 
Not thinking their outspoken praise 
May put anend to my existence. 


It has been writ, in Heaven once 
I chanced to tarry for a bit ; 
But if you wish to keep me here, 
Oh never, never speak of it! 
MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Oct. 31st. 


413.—The Hessian fly. 

414.—Cart-ridge. 

415.—1, Cut-throat throat-latch ; 3, 
latch-key; 4, key-note; 5, note-book ; 6, 
book worn; 7, worm-wood ; 8, wood-chuck. 

416.—Ethereal. 

417.— 

My thoughts come back like wanderers, 

Out. wearied to my breast ; 

What they sought for long they found not, 


Yet was the unsought best. 
For I sought not out for crosses, 
I did not seek for pain ; 
Yet L find the heart’s sore losses 
Were the spirit’s surest gain. 
418.—Back-ward. 
419.—Before you cross over the bridge into 
the meadow, be sure to use your glass and 
see if we are in sight. 
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USE GENUINE 
POND'S EXTRACT 
ONLY. 


PIN e ryetn apm AA AA 
POND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 








Catarrh 


as surely a disease of the blood as Scrofu- 

So says the best authorities. How fool- 
ish then to expect a cure from snuffs, inhal- 
ants, etc. The sensible course is to purify 
your blood by taking 


Hoods 


Is just 
la. 





The Hiteboock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp 
The Only Oil Lamp That Requires No 
Chimuey. 

No Odor. No Giass to Clean or Break. 

Gives a better light than gas at cost of 

ENT FOR 10 HOU . 
Cannot explode. The Best Lamp in the World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man’s 
Desk. Delivered to any address in the United States 
on receipt of $6.00. 
HITCHCOCK LAMP C®,, 
Vatertown, N. Y. 

ll Factory St. Send for our (omplete Catalogue. 
Speak 
Sun- 


up Fascinati 
School 
4 Games J.& P.B. MYERS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥. 


ntertainment— 
DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES CURE 
by my Invisible ‘tubular Cushion, hispers heard, 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 


oy F. Hracox, 853 B’ way, New York. Write for book of proofs F REE 
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is what you ask for—not ad- 
vice. Tell the salesman so the 
next time he says that some 


other binding is “just as good 
as the “‘S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City 


YOU NEED LAMPS 


We make and call “ THE MILLER.” 





lamp qaapanteed. If your 
Miller” take no substitute, but come to us or order by 
mail. We make a cheap—a thou. 


I styles, fine 
sand variet' t assortment in the United States. 


Monutscrarers-¢ EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


28 and 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
2” For cool weather Buy a ‘*Miller” oil heater. 








Kecamier Cream. 


My DEAR Mrs. AYER :—As one of the “‘ Corps of Physicians” employed 
by the New York Evening World for sick babies, the past summer, I bave 
had occasion to use your Récamier Cream for the terrible skin diseases so 
prevalent among little childrea, 
proper care. [ found Récamier 
and Eczema, and, used in connection with Récamier Soap, I cured any 
pumber of most obstinate cases. The Cream surpasses any ointment I 
have ever used, and sbould be in every nur-ery. 

J. H. LOMBARD, M.D., 38 St. Mark’s Piace, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 131 West 3ist St., N.Y. 


New York, November 13, 1887. 


articularly those suffering from want of 
ream a CURE for Scald. Head, for Chafing 








HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD, 





Sarsaparilla 


H ood ’s Pi 1 is tion, sick headache, consti- 








QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Crent Prench Tanto. 





pation. Easy to buy, easy to take, always effective. 








Harper’s 


) 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Stamp Depertment 


Interscholastic Sport 


HARPER'S ROUND TABLE has NEW puz- 
zles—for there are styles in puzzles as there are in 
bonnets. There are twenty-seven questions in the 
following. $50 in money will be divided among 
the ten, all under 18 years, who send the best 
solutions. Correctness, spelling, and neatness 
count. Give answers by numbers. Put your own 
name and address at the top of every sheet. Mail 
solutions not later than December 31, 1895. Correct 
answers with names of prize-winners will be given 
in HARPER’S ROUND TABLE for January 28, 
1896. “Everything comes to those who try.” 
Address the publishers, and put “ Round Table” 
in lower left-hand corner of your envelope. 


, A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


There were three wise men of Gotham 
Who went to sea in a bowl. 

What did they find the earth around 
Before they reached their goal? 


(1) A nail in North American land; 
(2) A meat in the isles of the sea; 
(3) A gale of wind in a city of Maine, 
As you may plainly see; 
(4) A yellow man in Asian heights; 
(5) Delicious fruit in a bay; 
(6) A friend to man in a Resien lake ; 
(7) A measure of oil in Cathay. 
At a hotel in France they were given a queer dish 
of food. Here is the recipe for it : 
(8) Take try, music, and painting, 
Already well combined, 
And to make the dish we are wanting, 
Add the first person you find. 
Then stifle my first by my second, 
And let all stand until cold, 
When you have a delightful pickle 
That our grandmothers made of old. 


commend HAR 


HANDY BOOK, with memorandum 
pectus, free. if you fail to find a 
on the tand, the blish 


Trial, 13 Weeks, socents ; Full Year, $2 





They found a good many things. To enumerate | 
a few: 


; 


Has hundreds of STORIES, and the following Exclusive Advantages : 


Camera Club 


‘* The Pudding Stick,’’ Helps for Girls. 


The Round Table Order has worth-while competitions—$1 to $25 prizes, all 
cash, for Pen Drawings, Stories, Poems, Musical Compositions, Nonsense 
Verses, Puzzle Solving. Send for conditions before forwarding your work. 


A FIFTY-DOLLAR PRIZE PUZZLE 


| In Egypt a landlord presented them with a bill 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A SPECIAL OFFER 

Persons willing to place Prospectuses in the hands of families sure to be interested in them, and te 
H PER’'S ROUND TABLE, will receive for so doing bound volume HARPER'S 

YOUNG PEOPLE for 1293 (nuinber limited); packet of 50 visiting-cards bearing their name, with 
copper plate; or rubber stamp, bearing their name and address. Offer restricted. 


pages and rocco useful facts, and Pros- 


will mail one to you upon request 


= 


® 


Is not a Subscription 
to this Largest and 
Best Periodical of its 


kind just the thing to 


give as that Holiday 


Present? 


Bicycling Road Maps 
Hints on Athletic Training 


Cn a. an. a a: ee nr: ee me: nC 


Proceeding, they found 

(9) A town of Maine in a Floridian bay, 
be bit of wood in a sea; 
11) A little friend in an Alpine pass, 

As travellers all agree ; 
(12) Convenient coin in a Russian mart; 
3) Bright light in an African isle; 
14) A part of a ship in a British town, 
(15) A stag in a town of the Nile. 


that read 
(16) When first you know that I am near, 
ou turn from me and flee; 
Yet, if I harm you, what seems queer 
Is that you send for me; 
And when my bad effects are gone, 
You make me pay for what I've done 
Their time getting short, the wise men left their 
bowl for a balloon, and found 
(17) A writer's tool in a Danish port, 
(18) French coin in a State of the West; 
(19) A rodent fierce in a Grecian plain, 
A dreaded household pest. 
(20) A favorite toy in a burning mount, 
(21) With a cutting tool they see; 
(22) A statesman famed in a town of Maine; 
(23) A snake in an inland sea. 
Being up in the air, they had to exist on light din 
ners. Here is the recipe for one of their meals: 
(24) Take a conjunction and lay it near 
Something that’s fully equal. 
The smallest article you can find 
Follows this as a common sequel. 
Add a substance of nature aerial, 
And so make a food fit for palate imperial. 
Going back to their bow] again, they saw 
& An American stream in a city famed, 
26) French coin in Italian town; 
(27) A head of hair in an English isle, 
A place of great renown. 
All these they saw as they sailed afar, 
Where’er their course they bent; 
But never found ‘neath the farthest star 
The secret of content. 


Apply early. 
of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 
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Grounds. 


84 (1829) 
Weekly Market Veview. 


WHOLESALE lad Apso TO COUNTRY 


| For the week ending Thursday. Oct. 31st, 1895.) 

TEAS.—The auction sales yesterday of teas 
showed very irregular prices: but with mo+t 
grades about steady. India teas are quoted at 
1h@65c.: Japans, 15@30c.; Fuhchau, 10@25\%c.; 
Formosa. 14@30c., and Amoy, 9@13ic. 


SUGAR.-The market for refined sugar is 
practically unchanged, witb quotations at 45c. 
for granulat«d ; 4%c. for cubes, 5c. for cut loaf 
and crushed, and 4%c. for powdered. 


COFFFE.—The market is steadier for Brazil 
coffee, and mild grades are generally firm, with 
fairdemand. Java is 21@81%éc.; Maracaibo, 17 
@20c.; Lazuavra, 1644@22c.; Mucha, 2444@25e., and 
Brazil, LP4@1T%c. 


COTTON.—Trading in cotton is chiefly Jocal, 
and while the market is quite active prices are 
somewhat irrecular. In spot cotten middling 
uplands is quvted at 8%c.,and middling Gulf, 
94c. 


WOOL.—The transactions in domestic wool 
for the week were abont y PD, and in for- 
eign wools over 2.000.000. The activity in the 
market has net stimulated prices, however, and 
from now until Necemher, when the demand 
for heavy wools comes in. prices are likely to be 
weaker. The prices are without material 
change on the basis of 18@19%. for XX and 
above ; 9713c. for Territory; 12@14c. for Texas, 
and 9@13'ec. for California. ‘ 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The demand for flour 
is rather slow. altho experts to Europe for the 
week were large. Holders are confident and re- 
fuse to make concessions. Winter patents are 
quoted at $3.60@375 per bbl.: straights, $3.52 
360: clears. $373.40: spring patents. $3 5073.80; 
straights, $3 4073.50; clears. $2 90@3.15, and city 
patents. $4.20 74.45. Rye flour is quiet at $2. 
2.90. ard buckwheat flour steady at $1.55@1.60 
per 100 th. 

MEATS AND STOCKS —Courtry dressed 
hogs are weak at 44%@6l6c per hm. Dressed mnut- 
ton is steady at 3°%6c. per , and dressed Jambs 
slow at 5@8c. Citv dressed veals are firm at 7@ 
lic., and country dressed, 644@10c. 


PROVISITIONS.—There is a little better tone to 
the provision market. Lard closes firmer at 
$635 per 100 th. Mess pork is steady at $9.75% 
10.25 per bhi.: family, $11.7512 25, and short 
clear, $11@13.50. Reef is steady at $9@9.50 per 
bbl. for packet; $10@12 for family, and $16@17 
for extra India mess. Beef hams are slow at 
$14@15. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Receipts of cash wheat 
in the Northwest continueto run beavy and de- 

ress the market. Spot wheat here, however, 
s moderately active at lower prices. but with 
large export demard. sufficient freight room 
being hard to secure. December wheat is 
quoted at 665¢c.: No. 2 red, 7c... and No. 1 
Northern, 6844¢. Spot corn isin moderate de- 
mand at steady prices, and contracts are mod- 
erately active but irregular. The trading is 
mostly Joral and within a narrow range. Ex- 
ports are large and receipts liberal. December 
corn is 3544c ; No. 2 cash, 3744@38e.; No. 2 white, 
B8AAVor., and vellow. 873%sc. Oats are dull and 
hardly changed. There has been a good increase 
in the visible. and loca! trade in futures is fairly 
active. December oats are 2°%c.: No. 2 cash, 
white, 24%4@24%c., and No. 2 mixed, 2%c. Bar- 
Jey is nominal at 45750c.; buckwheat steady at 
42tec for State. and Western and State rve 
quiet at $2.60@3.05 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady 
at $2.60 for Brandywine. The market is qviet 
for hav. with prime timothv at 90c.: No. 3 to Ne, 
1. TN@R5e.: clover mixed, 65@75e., and salt hay, 
40@45e. Straw is quiet, with long rye at 0@65c., 
and short rye. oat and wheat straw, 35@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Thez market for 
butter is fair'v steady with the demand less 
than the supplies, which are rather ample on 
most grades. Exporters have taken a fair lot 
for the week. and are still bnving good Jure 
butter. Extra creamery ix 22\4@23c : firsts. 20a 
2ic.: thirds to seconds, 14@18c ; State dairv, 15 
@2\\%c.: imitation creamery, 12@lic.: June 
creamery, 15@2Ic.; Western dairy, 10@15c., and 
factory, 9@14c_ Cheese is higher and in moder- 
ate supply. with first cost very firm. Large size 
fnll cream cheese, fancy. is 10@10\c.; good to 
choice. 84a 9%c.; common to fair, 77R8Ke ; fancy 
small sizes. 1le.: good to choice, 9% @1034c.; com- 
mon to fair. 7479c.; part skims, 34@7«ce., and 
full skims, 244@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultrv has 
been verv low, dull and depressed this week, but 
the market shows a little improvement at the 
close. Fowls are 84@9%e per th; chickens. 7% 
@8\c.; old roosters. 6¢.; turkeys, 779c.: ducks, 
50790c, per pair, and geese, $171.25. Dressed 
poultry also show some improvements at the 
close, and prices close firm. Old turkevs are$@ 
ec.: young, 571%,; fowls, T*A&e : old cocks, 44M 
5léic.; Philadelphia chickens, 10@15e.; Western 
dry-picked, 8710e ; scalded, 8@9\%c.: Eastern 
spring ducks, 18@ 'fc.; Western, 8@12c.,. and 
Fastern geese. 1471l5ic. Fees are stea'y, with 
Jersey at 22c.: State and Pennsylvania, 20722¢.: 
Western, 18@20c.: refrigerator, 16@1ic.: Jimed. 
16@16%c.: culls, $3@4 per case. 

FRFSH FRUITS.—Apples for export are 
steady. and also choice ones for local trade, 
Pears are steady: quinces firm: peaches dull; 
cranherries firmer. and table grapessteadv. Jon. 
athan anples are $223 per bb1.; Snow.$2.5073.75; 
Kine, $2@2.50; Baldwirsand Greenings, $1.25@2, 
Seckel pears are $375 ver bbl.; Rose, $273; 
quinces. $4@6; peaches. c.@S$1 per crate. State 
Goncord and Catawha grapes are 10@1Ic. per 
small basket, and 17@19c. forlarge basket : un- 
river. eift crates, 60c.@$1, and wine grapes, 14@ 
2e. per Th. Cranberries are $6.25@8.50 per bbl. 
for Cape Cod. and $1.75@2.15 ner crate for Jersey. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
continue dull at 60c.@$1.12 perbhl. forall grades, 
and sweets are active at $1.5073. Onions are 
easy with white at $1.2572 per bbl.: red, 60¢.@$1, 
and vellow, 90c.@$1 25. Canliflowers are $173 rer 
bbl.; eabhages. $1.50 +3.50 ner 1%; celery, $121.50 
per doz. flat bunches; Florida eegplants, $4@ 
4.50 per bbl.: Southern peas, $1.50@3 per bosket ; 
string beans, $172 per basket; squash, 30@6ic. 
per bbl.; turnips, 50@75c. 





__HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 








Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 















FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 
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, SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,.US.A. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 49 Flatbush Avenue, B-ooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Qn a. 


Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Button made. All 
in one piece. Goes 
. in like a wedge and 
flies around across 
the buttonbole. 

Strong, durable 
and can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 
NEW YORK. 


Raudel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 279 Maiden Lane, 
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NEW YORK. 
PATENT 
Paneled Metal 


CEILINGS 


Send diagram of room, 
bowing size and shape of 
ame for e-timates. 

} A.NORTHROP & CO. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











WE GUARANTEE 
OUR ROSES 


Will yield a fine crop of flowers next June 
if planted this fall according to our instructions. 
If you wait till spring to plant them you will 
not bave nearly so many or so fine flowers the first 
year. Price, $3.50 adozen,. By mail, prepaid. 
Our plants are not small affairs grown in pots 
such as are usually sent through the mais, 
but streng field grown bushes, In other 
words pot plants grown in Nursery rows two years. 
1, 2, 3, 4,50r6 varieties according to wish of purchaser. 


W. S. LITTLE & co . Rochester, N.Y. 














fis acquired by ladies who use Pozzoni’s 





ComPiexion PownseR. Try it. ~ 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfa«t (Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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A Novel Article 


A CAPSULE -A NEW FORM FOR 



















EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Note.—A Capsule in a cup of hot 
water quickly makes a most deli 
cious cup of strengthening bouilon. 


Refreshing to Tired Folks 
: Reviving to Sick-Folks 


Always insist on 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


A pretty booklet, “From the Ranch to the 
Table” and a package of Capsules mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. 

The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 





‘‘The consumer should be as careful 
in the selection of Cod Liver Oil as he 
is in choice of food for his table.’’ 


With this in view we can recommend 


Moller s 
Cod Liver 


° 
/ 
as being scientifically prepared, pure, 
sweet, digestible, and free from dis- 
agreeable taste or odor. 
Put up only in flat, oval bottles, each bottle 


bearing in perforated letters date of season in 
which the Oil was produced. 


. Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to rane..e¢ 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuabie 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. } 


PROFITABLE COWS. 
BY E. H. FARRINGTON, 


A PERSON feeding cows for the milk they 
produce should Keep some record of each 
cow’s performance. If the market you sup- 
ply simply offers a given price for so much 
milk, and that milk is not examined except 
by weight or measure, you may be satisfied 
by weighing each cow’s milk at every milk- 
ing. This small amount of trouble will 
well repay the cow owner, even if he can 
sell the milk by the pound or quart regard- 
less of its quality. It is surprising how 
much interest such a record has to the cow 
owner after he has oncetriedit. It awakens 
a deeper interest in some cows and a deter- 
mination to sell others to the butcher. 
Such a record gives figures as a basis for an 
gpinion of a cow. 

Weighing a cow’s milk once a week is 
better than nothing. Some records kept at 
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this Experiment Station of six cows showed 
that, even by weighing the milk of each 
cow once in two weeks or once a month, 
the total production of a cow through the 
whole period of lactation could be calcu- 
lated very easily and quite accurately, 
Compared with daily weighings the amount 
found was over 95 per cent. of the exact 
total as obtained by the daily weighing of 
milk. 

There are very few markets, however, 
that will buy milk regardless of its qual- 
ity and simply pay for it by the pound or 
quart. Many creameries have abandoned 
the system of pooling milk and now buy on 
the test plan, paying each patron according 
to the quality of the milk he supplies. If 
he wants to haul water to the creamery he 
has that privilege, but he gets no pay for it. 
The idea of paying for milk and not water, 
and the better the milk the more the money, 
is not entirely confined to creameries. 
Every one who buys wauts good milk, the 
best is none too good. Since this is the de- 
mand the trade will go to those who supply 
this demand. 


CITY MILK INSPECTION. 


The large cities pass laws regulating the 
milk supply, and adopt a certain standard 
of quality which all milk sold in the city 
must come up to. The system of milk in- 
spection is so guarded and perfected in 
some European cities that a lot of poor 
milk can be traced to the exact farm and 
cows which produced it, regardless of the 
fact that the milk was shipped by rail, a 
long distance from where it was produced. 

The most common standard of quality in 
milk adopted by States and cities is 875 per 
cent.water, 12.50 percent. solids, and 3. per 
cent. butter fat. 

Now it is a fact that some cows, and they 
are not very uncommon, give milk that 
falls below this standard. Their natural, 
unadulterated milk is too thin to comply 
with the law. Whatis a cow owner todo 
in a case like this? He can’t tell by look- 
ing at the milk how rich it is, neither will 
tasting it give him an exact knowledge of 
its composition. 

A sample of very yellow, rich-looking 
milk was brought to me from one of the 
restaurants at the World’s Fair. One 
would judge from its appearauce that it 
was of fine quality. A test of the milk, 
however, showed that it was very thin and 
below any standard of composition that I 
have ever heard of. It had evidently been 
freely watered, and colored with some 
patent butter color. 

CREAM TUBE TEST OF MILK. 


Can we weed out our poor cows by setting 
the milk of each one in a glass tube and 
measuring the inches of cream that will 
rise? Such a method of judging of the 
quality of milk is a little better than taste- 
ing of the milk, but not much. 

The depth of cream that will rise on milk 
varies not entirely according to the richness 
of the milk, because several glass tubes filled 
with the same milk may be set at different 
temperatures and show a difference in the 
thickness of the cream, altho they are all 
the same milk. The cause of this is the 
variation iu the amount of fat and water in 
cream. The thickness of cream is inpfiu- 
uenced by the temperature at which milk 
is set and the length of time it is allowed to 
rise. There are also two other causes tbat 
influence the thickness of cream obtained 
by gravity processes. They are the amount 
of fibrin in milk and the size of the fat 
globules. The great trouble in testing milk 
by cream tubes is the lack of uniformity in 
cream. It varies in thickness and richness 
almost as much if not more than milk. 


CHURN TEST OF MILK. 


Another way of testing the milk of each 
cow would be to cream and churn the milk 
of each one separately, and then weigh the 
butter. The objection to this method, out- 
side of the amount of work it requires, is 
the fact that batter is something like cream, 

Butter is not of uniform composition. Toe 
amount of water in different lots of butter 
isvariable. It does not go to so great ex- 
tremes as the water in cream, but it may 
vary from 5 to 20 per cent. without one’s 
being able to detect it by sight. 

Now there is one particular ingredient in 
milk which we have been trying to estimate 
in both the cream test and the butter test 
of milk that we have been discussing. Our 
effort is concentrated on determining one 
thing in milk in order to judge of its qual- 
ity. It is the butter fat. The most vari- 
able solid constituent of milk is the fat. 
The per cent. of butter fat in milk indicates 
bow rich or thin milk may be. The other 
solid constituents, casein, milk sugar and 
ash, nearly always follow the fat in amount. 
A milk containing a high per cent. of fat 
almost always has a high per cent. of sol. 
ids, not fat, and vice versd. Consequently, 
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the butter fat in milk is a good measure of 
its food value. 

As has already been mentioned, testing 
milk by taste, creaming or churning, can- 
not be very exact. Achemical analysis of 
wilk will show its composition, but it is too 
expensive and delicate an operation for 
practical use on the farm. A process has 
been invented, however, by which the exact 
amount of fat in milk can be determined by 
almost any intelligent person. It is very 
inexpensive, quite simple, and can be made 
in a few mioutes. 

The Babcock milk test was given to the 
public in July, 1890. It shows the per cent. 
of fat in milk, nothing else. We have said 
that the fatin milk is a good measure of its 
food value. Scales will show how much 
milk a cow produces, and the Babcock milk 
test will measure its quality. Provided 
with these two helps no one has a right to 
blame apy one but himself if he is in the 
milk business and keeping unprofitable 
cows. 

There are a great many milch cows that 
don’t pay their board bills. There are 
others which do pay for their feed and a 
profit besides. Cows are not machines, they 
vary in their capacity as much as men and 
women. They differ from humanity io one 
respect, however ; for since man is respon- 
sible for the feed and care of cows he can 
dispose of those he don’t want, but human- 
ity cannot always dispose of its wicked and 
unprofitable servants. Any owner of milch 
cows can afford to use a pair of scales anda 
Babcock Milk Tester. They will be a pay- 
inginvestment. He can’t afford to be with- 
out them. 

WORLD'S FAIR COWS. 


The World’s Fair Dairy Test gives sucha 
complete record of so many cows that 
some of the results obtained there are 
worthy of mention to illustrate the differ- 
ence in cows’ capacity. In that test there 
was no guesswork. Exact records were 
kept of the feed and milk of every cow. 
Toere were in all 107 cows entered in some 
of the tests between Muay and November, 
1898. They were all selected animals, fed 
by expert feeders who had the privilege of 
giving their cows as much or little of any 
kind of feed as could be obtained; but 
every ounce of feed eaten was charged to 
the cow, and she was credited with the milk 
she produced. Each cow’s milk was tested 
as well as weighed, +o that she got credit 
for quality as weil as for quantity. 

There were twenty-six cows that went 
through the whole of three tests covering a 
period of 135 days. They were all measured 
by the same standard. Feed, milk and in- 
crease io live weight were all valued at the 
same prices for each cow. According tothe 
standards adopted, the best one of these 
twenty-six cows nude a net profit of about 
eighty cents per day, the poorest cow only 
thirty-five cents a day. 

The cow that gave the most milk, 41 
pounds daily for five months, mad net 
profit of fifty-three cents per day. Her milk 
contained about 1.4 pounds butter fat daily. 
Another cow which gave 32 pounds milk 
daily, or nine pounds less than the one just 
mentioned, made a daily net profit of fifty- 
six cents. Her milk contained 1.5 pounds 
butter fat. She gave less milk by nine 
pounds a day, but it was richer and made a 
net profit of three cents a day more than the 
cow that gave the most milk. The cow 
making the greatest net profit among the 
107 cows, averaged 34 3 pouuds milk daily. 
There were thirteen other cows that gave a 
little more milk than she did, tho she wasa 
large milker; but her milk averaged for the 
whole period of five months 5.40 per cent. fat. 
No other cow’s milk averaged over 5.0 per 
cent. fat, and the poorest or least profitabie 
cow gave 28 pounds a day containiog 3.25 
per cent. fat, amounting to less than one 
bound bucter fat per day. 

These cows, like all the others, were in 
about the same part of their milking pe- 
riod. They were all nearly ‘‘fresh’’ cows, 
and every one of them fed up to her full 
capacity by men who thoroughly under- 
stood feeding them, and were making the 
cows do their best to win au award. 

[t is an interesting fact that among all 
these ecws, which were tested so carefully 
and for such a long time, the one making 
the greatest net profit or the largest mar- 
gin between cost of feed and value of prod- 
uct was the cow which gave the richest 
milk. 

This may not be universally true of all 
cows ; but in this test the cows were judged 
on their butter yield; and it either so hap- 
pens or is an illustration of a cow law, that 
the cow giving the richest milk during the 
Whole period of 135 days was the most prof- 
itable batter cow of the twenty-six which 
went through these tests. 

These World’s Fair cows are only men- 
Uoned to illustrate the fact that there is a 
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great difference in the excess of milk and 
butter produced by different cows over 
what is necessary to pay for their feed. 
Some cows’ product is not sufficient to pay 
their board, others may be enough to pay 
for that of the man who takes care of them 
as well as their own. Between these two 
extremes there are all grades, and the per- 
formance of each one can be ascertained by 
means of a pair of scales and a Babcock 
Milk Tester. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 

PalgNn, ILL. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W,. CAUGHEY. 











FALL weather brings much to attend to 
before winter weather comes. Your sur- 
plus stock should be marketed and the pro 
ceeds laid away for necessaries that come 
before spring arrives. Nests and roosts 
should be cleaned and fumiyated. Wohuite- 
wash all the inside in a thorough manner. 
Do not delay this work. 


There are many who are unable to distin- 
guish between the male and female duck. 
You can invariably tell which is which by 
observing this rule: The drake has a fine 
voice, while the duck hasa heavy one. It 
s the duck that says * Quack! quack !” 
Besides this the drake has a curled _ feather 
in its tail, which the duck does not have. 


Since Armour and other meat packers 
have taken hold of poultry, packing it as 
they do meat, the demand for broilers has 
steadily increased; but prices have been 
low, owing to the close margin of profit 
which must prevail on packed meats sold 
iu large consignment, and because few 
caponize their stock before marketing. In 
Kansas City thousands of chickens are 
killed daily for this purpose, packed in 
cans, and shipped to all parts of the world. 


Fowls afflicted with scaly legs should be 
removed from the rest of your flock and 
promptly treated, as one case is apt to 
spread the disease among the entire flock. 
Fowls troubied in this way can be cured by 
soaking the feet in hot water and scrubbing 
with pure castile soap; after that rub the 
legs with turpentine. It is caused by a 
microbe under the skin on the legs, and if 
you can kill them the scales will drop off 
and new skin replace it. 


For fine roasting fowls the cross of Lang- 
shan Piymouth is considered among the 
best. As foc broilers at the age of twelve 
weeks it is fully as satisfactory as either 
the Langshan or Piymouth Rock in their 
purity. But for roasting fowls, size and 
quality considered, it has no superior, being 
a bright ,olden skin when dres:ed and very 
attractive. Cross-bred poultry is always 
useful for marketing. 


Light Brahmas are al ways considered one 
of the most useful fowls that we have. 
Some good breeds are considered about the 
equal of the Leghorn as layers,and they lay 
a much larger egg. At from eight to ten 
weeks old they are superior as broilers and 
eagerly sought by market people, because 
they dress large and look nice when ready 
for the pan. You cannot make any mistake 
in selecting this noble breed. 


The existence of a comparatively new 
and important poultry disease, techuically 
known as nodular tecasis in fowls, a tape- 
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A Good is one of the best books 

Almanac to have in the house 
for reference. 

The 

Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 p bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 

Given Free to users of Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

thom, 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one E 
from their grocer. 


Contents. AComplete Almanac,Tables, 


Directions for Home Man- 
Language of 


stgnincance Gags) 
Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Ste., N.Y. 









worm malady resembling tuberculosis, is 
avnounced in an agricultural department 
bulletin. Agricultural experts attach 
much importance to the malady. a some- 
what analogous one having led to the de 
liberate destruction of many avimals, the 
owners believing that thereby tuberculosis 
was being eliminated from their fiocks. 
The disease has already been reported from 
Virginia, North Caroliva and the District 
of Columbia, ane the report says that the 
total loss both from deaths and shrinkage of 
poultry products due to the disease is very 
large. As the inquniry into the cause of 
poultrv diseases hecomes more general, it 
is probable that this affection will be occa- 
sionally encountered. and unless its nature 
is recognized it may in some instances, 
like a flock of diseased sheep, lead to an un- 
warranted destruction of property. 


CLEVELAND. O. 
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PREVENTING BURDOCKS FROM 
SEEDING. 


THO only a biennial, the burdock is a bad 
weed from its innumerable seeds, which are 
distributed by every person or animal that 
comes in contact with the ripened plant 
Cutting the burdock down when it begins 
to form blossoms wi! usually kill it,*as at 
this stage of growth the root has but httle 
vigor left. But when these large burdocks 
are piled for burning there should be plenty 
of dry wood in the heap, so as to make a hot 
fire. If the weeds are burned alone some of 
the seed will fall down to the bottom of the 
burning pile and escape destruction. In a 
slow fire made from green weeds there isa 
stratum of carbonic acid gas at the kottom 
of the beapin which nothing will burn.— 
American Cultivator. 








A lamp with wrong chim- 


ney stinks if it does not 


smoke. Get the ‘Index to 


Chimneys.” 
Write to Geo A Macbeth 
Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 




















= There are many imitators 
4 but only one genuine 


| Uebig COMPANY'S 


You can know it by the sig- 
nature, in blue, on every jar: 




















HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wm. HALL’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it curés 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Congumption, too. if taken in the early 
stages of t at disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use, 


Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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Saved My Life. 





“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. 
nounced my case hopeless. 


Doctors pro- 
Aye — 
Cherry Pectoral relieved the cough, 
and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World's Fair. 





THE DOCTOR’ Ss COLU MIN. 

A. E H., St. Paul.—I seem to be losing what 
little _ ihave ; it is falling out in quantities, is 
ve and brittle. What can [ do for it? 

A etrvleine as dire: te’, and twice a 
week cleanse the scalp with sage tea, 

M. A. G , Omaha.—Please give me a good rem- 
edy for eczema ? 

‘lake three drops of Tbyroidine, extract 
of the Thyroid Giand, three times daily. 
Apply Eczemicure as directed, Twice a 
week, a teaspoonful of Natrolithic Saits io 
ast tumbler bot water before break fast. 
D. M. J., New York.—Hav-: an offensive breath 
caused by ‘catarrh. Howcan] relieve the cause ? 
Take Catarihbine as directed. Lt isa guar- 
anteed remedy. Keep the bowels regular 
with Natrolithic Sits, 

Trilbv.—Am extremely nervous, and also con- 
stipated. 

ake Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five drop doses on the tougue, three times 
daily. Three times a week, before break- 
fast, take two teaspoonfuls of Natrolithbic 
Salts in tumbler of hot water. 

C. FALING Brown, A.M, M.D., 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C 
All letters of inquiry answered free. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 
CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MED- 
ULLINE, From tne Spinal ee CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. NATROLITHIC SALTS, 
For Constipation. GASTRINE For Dyspep- 
sia. CATARRHINE, ECZEMICURE, and 
other specialties of the 

COLUMS6IA CHEMICAL CO. 

Now at all at all Druggists. Send for Literature. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 

Wiison’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 

from all other devices. The only safe, 





imple, comfortable and invisible 
ar Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 


attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR ata CO» 
1 206 Trust Bldg outsville, Ey 
Mees: | 4izz Broadway New York.” 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with apy 


Number, 
1 Number (1 week)..... .. ae: $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks).............06. -20 
4 ” Ch yc dicaceccccsas 25 
13 i: | io, aan 
17 “ (4  Viidesdoadannsa’ 1.00 
26 = (6 in) ee ey 1.50 
52 = CP iii t caninceacecas 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5. 


In ciuns of five or more $2 00 each. 
To clergymen 32.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union 31.56 a year addl 
tional 

SUBSCRIPTIONS wil! not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT bv means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Kezistered Letters, 
Express, or &xpress Money (Orders 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low «& Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
abd aavertisements 

Aby one wisbing to subscribe for other 
papers or Mavazines 1D connection with TBE 
INDEPEXDEXT, can save movey by writing 
for our Clut bingy List. 

We can suppiy F ies or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, cavanle of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 
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HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COWS? 


Why continue an inferior system 
ear at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
table feature of Agriculture, Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well,and must pay you. You 
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Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S, Gov’t Report, 
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Superior Cooking Apparatus. 
THE IMPROVED 


CARPENTER RANGES 


Have established an unequaled reputation for 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY and PERFEC- 
TION in their operation, combining Beauty, 
Strength and Utility. 

Personal attention given to setting when re- 
quired. 


Illustrated Circalar sent Free te any 
Address. 


CYRUSCARPENTER & CO,, 


B. P. Lovejoy, Sole Partner, 


44 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





.. HATHORN WATER.. 
SARATOGA, 5. # 


A NATURAL MINERAL WATER. THE MOST POPULAR 
WATER USED. 
The annual sale in bottles of this most popular mineral water has for twelve 
years largely exceeded the sale in bottles of any 
other American natural mineral water. 


It has safe medicinal qualities. 


It clears the complexion. 


Its cleansing propertiesare wonderful. It revives dormant faculties. 


It strengthens the whole system. 
It restores a healthy appetite. 
it promotes rest and sleep. 


It is increasingly pleasant tothe taste. 
It relieves headache at once. 
It is asure remedy for biliousness. 


Itis specially helpful to business men. 


Extracts from the letters of Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, read as follows: 


“For many summers I have 


been happy to commend this wonderful water to the public. I hope to drink it for twenty summers more.” 
* It takes hoid like a good sermon.” “It will go to the right spot.” “Since I cannot go to the spring, it isa 


capital thing that the spring can come to me. 


I have written a great deal in favor of ‘ HATHORN WATER,’ 
but have never said a word too much in praise of it.” 


FOR SALE BY THE BOX AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


Per case, four dozen pints, $6.00. 


Per case, two dozen quarts, $3 50. 


(Delivered at Saratoga for shipment.} 





TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 








Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when __ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
certain remedy is 
the use of the 


Waist ruined for the 
want of t 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


Canficid Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers £ 
everywhere. Ask for ff 
and insist upon _hav- 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 

© CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 

' NEw YorK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 














rANTS 
LHNTTIN 
pie Mother’s The Mother’s Reliance, 


Woes 
TANDARD seus 
Fall Descriptive sae Saecheen sm 


OSGOOD & COMPANY? "#3" 


ES for 
F000 








Wanted everywhere toget 
orders fur our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c The old- 
est. largest and most respon- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





One 
Reason 


Why 


There are so many specialties in our 
stock of Linen Goods, not found else- 
where, is that we make it our busi- 
ness not only to seek out the best 
things which have been made in 
Linens, but are constantly putting 
our ideas before the manufacturers 
and having them make whatever we 
see to be desirable. 


We have made a specialty of dealing in 
the best class of Linen goods for forty 
years. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 


14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel.) 


20th Century 
. Beqggtigee for 


with detachable 

la Flexible Bicycle 
a he 

same as 

‘Driving ign... 





Registered Trade-Mark. 








Dashboard or side- 
ironsof any vehicle 
at any angle. 

BETTS PAT, 
HEAD LIGHT 08. 
10 Warren St. N. Y 


EDWIN C, BURT & C0, 


M pnefntarers and Dealers 








FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


muine Edwin 














ae 
TIRES, 
DONT ™ 
SLIP 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. P 








sible Tea House in theb 
Established 1859. 


ig Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address - 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 
A:B.&E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. a 














a =——— = 5. A. CSET. 
Tus Lypergypast Paes 4] aud 48 Goup Stresses, w848. FULTON Stassr. 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours 


(Established 1844.) 
: All ry exp included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 
Independent Tickets Everywhere 


Parties uote experienced 

in Tor’ Teal ee AW, ‘ONLY 

ae ee Fares range 
1,125. Detailed, illustrated itiner- 











( 
4 
escort leave New ¢ 


‘ ‘NILE STEAMERS 


> of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S Co. weekly; $171.50 
y first- ee Somes Steamer ; 17-day Tours, 

gui2s0: dahabeahs and special steamers for pri- 

vate parties. H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 

Tey. New York. 


Broad 
Official so for all Trunk L’ 











FOR BURORE Ax ies E ORIENT. 








Mrs. M. a. CROSLEY will conduct her Tenth Se- 
ect n Party through Spain, Greece, Turkey, 
Islands of the iterranean, Asia Minor. S 
the Nile to th the First Catara wit- 
eo = England, lea kit ork 
sas steamer . 
address 
, 736 Putnam Avenue, Brooktyn, N. 

















November 7, 1896. 
A Cruise... Mediterranean 


{onsul at 
Seruselem, Send for F.C, R 
Agent, lll m,, Send for prog! York. K, Tourist 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 





A WINTER IN CALIFORNIA 


ial trains of magnificent Vestibuled Sleeping 
». Dining Cars will leave New York at frequent in 
tervals for California. The tickets cover every ex. 
pense of travel both ways and give the holder 
entire freedom of movement 3. — a 
Coast and for the return trip. 

used on anv regular train uatil y- ye 


tended princi 
the most comfo: 

Tours to Atlanta Exposition, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Rocky Mountains, the 
Yellowstone National Park, Yosemite Vai- 
ley, Hawetian Islands, Japan, China, Eu- 
rope, including Russia, etc., etc., in season. 


wa Railroad and Steamship Tickets 


Send for Gooertative book, mentioning particular 
information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 E. 14th St., Lincoln Building, big 4.5 -» New York. 
296 Washington Street. 
20 South lth Street, Philadelphia. 


3 days 
Chicago 


California 


Beginning October 29, 1895, the 


California Limited 


will leave Chicago daily at 6.00 
P.M., over the Santa Fé Route, ar- 
riving Los Angeles 6.05 p.m., and 
Sano Diego 10.10 p.m. of third day, 
and San Francisco 10.45 A.M. of 
the fourth day. 

A strictly first-class limited 
train. Superb new equipment of 
palace and compartment sleep- 
ers, dining car and chair car, 
vestibuled throughout, lighted by 
Pintsch gas, and running through 
from Chicago to Los Angeles 
without change. Principal fast 
trains from New York and other 
Eastern cities connect at Chicago 
with the “California Limited,” 
making the time from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific Coast four 
days. 

For circulars, reservations, etc., 
address 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
General Passenger Agent, A., T. & S. F. R. R., 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Santa Fe Route 


There is no Scenery 


On the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 





New 
Fast 
Limited 
Passtneer 


Service 











Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend to make 
the trip 
again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand all reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 





For Descriptive Pamphiets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


A. qaemypnrey cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washisgton St., Boston. 
c. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. ¥F. LEE, 232 Se. Clark St., Chicago. 
w. OCALA way. Guarantee Loan 
Buiiding, Minneapolis. 
M. M. STERN. ‘Chronicle Building, Sa" 
Francisco. 


D. MeNICOLL, eee Pass. Agent, Mon- 
treal Be 





